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IMAGERY IN LITERATURE. 


By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


I. METAPHOR IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


HE Old Testament on its human 

side is a collection of Oriental 
literature and also a collection of re- 
ligious literature. It is with con- 
stant advertence to these two facts 
that its imagery must be appraised 
and interpreted. 

The Bible is an Oriental book. If 
the Western reader fails to bear in 
mind the characteristics that may be 
looked for in the products of Ori- 
ental thought and imagination he 
may find himself disconcerted at 
times by the language of the Bible. 
The exuberance of its imagery in 
particular will appear to him extrav- 
agance: its plain-spoken realism 
will appear to him crude if not actu- 
ally indecent: its imaginativeness 
will seem far-fetched and fantastic. 
Here is David’s description of God 
coming to his aid: 


“The earth shook and trembled: 
The foundations of the earth were 
moved and shaken, 
Because he was angry with them. 


A smoke went up from his nostrils 

And a devouring fire out of his 
mouth: 

Coals were kindled by it. 

He bowed the heavens and came 
down: 

And darkness was under his feet. 

And he rode upon the cherubims, 
and flew: 

And slid upon the wings of the 
wind. 

He made darkness a covering round 
about him: 

Dropping waters out of the clouds 
of the heavens.” 


And so on through a long descrip- 
tive passage. 

One of the Psalmists speaks of 
God in even stranger imagery: 


“Then the Lord awoke like a sleeper 
Like a warrior whom wine had 


overcome. 

12 Kings, xxii. 8 sqq. As in my previous 
articles on this subject, when the Douai Ver- 
sion seemed to render less well the imagery of 
the original, I have had recourse to various 
Catholic versions. 
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And he smote his foes from behind, 
To eternal disgrace he consigned 
them” (Ps. lxxvii. 65).? 


In further exemplification of the 
strangeness (to us moderns and 
Westerners) of many Biblical im- 
ages the following passages from 
various books may be quoted :* 

“I said to rottenness thou art my 
father and to worms you are my sis- 
ter and my brother” (Job, xvii. 14). 

“For the stone shall cry out of the 
wall and the joists of timber shall 
answer” (Hab. ii. 11). 

“The mountains saw thee, and 
were grieved... the deep put 
forth its voice: the deep lifted up its 
hands. The sun and the moon stood 
still in their habitation, in the light 
of thy arrows, they shall go in the 
brightness of thy glittering spear” 
(Hab. iii. 10 sq.). 

“The sword of the Lord is filled 
with blood, it is made thick with the 
blood of lambs and buck goats, with 
the blood of rams full of marrow” 
(Isa. xxxiv. 6). 

“And I will throw thee [viz. 
Egypt] out on the land, I will cast 
thee away into the open field: and I 
will cause all the fowls of the air to 
dwell upon thee, and I will fill the 
beasts of all the earth with thee. And 
I will lay thy flesh upon the moun- 
tains, and will fill thy hills with cor- 
ruption. And I will water the earth 
with thy stinking blood upon the 
mountains, and the valleys will be 
filled with thee” (Ezech. xxxii. 4 
$qq.). 

“God shall wipe Jerusalem as a 
dish turning it upside down” (4 
Kings, xxi. 13). 

“Remember, I beseech thee, that 
thou hast fashioned me as clay. Hast 
thou not poured me out as milk and 


2Cf. Jer. xxiii. 9. 
3See also Ezech. xvi. 1-14; Isa. xxxili. 9. 
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curdled me like cheese?” (Job, x. 9 
$q.). 

To illustrate the richness and ex- 
uberance of the imagery longer pas- 
Sages may be cited. First this pas- 
sage from the Book of Ecclesiasti- 
cus. It is a study in similes. 


“The terror of Him stirreth up the 
south wind, 
The whirlwind of the north, hur- 
ricane and tempest; 
Like flocks of birds he sheddeth 
abroad His snow, 
And like settling locusts is the 
fall thereof. 
The beauty of the whiteness daz- 
zleth the eyes, 
And the heart marvelleth at the 
raining thereof. 
The hoar-frost also He poureth out 
like salt, 
And maketh the crystals sparkle 
like sapphire. 
The icy blast of the north He 
causeth to blow, 
And hardeneth the pond like a 
bottle. 
On every basin of water He spread- 
eth a crust, 
And the pond putteth on, as it 
were, a breastplate” 
(xliii. 16-20). 


Take again the “Song of Moses” 
in the Book of Deuteronomy (Ch. 


xxxii.). It is full of apt and vivid 
imagery, the pictures being drawn 
from common things of everyday 
life. Israel’s rebelliousness in pros- 
perity is compared to that of a fat 
kicking steer, God’s care to that of 
an eagle hovering over her fledg- 
lings; the fruits of evil are likened 
to bitter, poisonous grapes, and the 
loosening hold of the people is like 
that of a mountain climber whose 
strength is failing. The singer hopes 
that his message may drop down as 
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the rain, distil as the dew, and lie 
like the mist upon the grass. 


One of the most beautiful pas- 
sages of Biblical poetry is the pa- 
thetic description of old age in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. Every image 
heightens the pathos. 


“Remember also thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth, before the 
evil days come, and the years draw 
nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no 
pleasure in them; before the sun 
and the moon and the stars are dark- 
ened, and the clouds return after the 
rain; in the day when the keepers 
of the house f[i.e. the arms] shall 
tremble, and the strong men [the 
legs] shall bow themselves, and the 
grinders cease because they are few, 
and those that look out of the win- 
dows [the eyes] shall be darkened, 
and the doors shall be shut in the 
street; when the sound of the grind- 
ing is low, and one shall rise up at 
the voice of a bird, and all the daugh- 
ters of music shall be brought low; 
yea they shall be afraid of that 
which is high and terrors shall be in 
the way; and the almond-tree shall 
blossom, and the grasshopper shall 
be a burden, and desire shall fail; 
because man goeth to his everlast- 
ing home, and the mourners go 
about the streets: before the silver 
cord is loosed or the golden bowl is 
broken, or the pitcher is broken at 
the fountain, or the wheel broken at 
the cistern, and the dust returneth 
to the earth from whence it came, 
and the spirit return to God who 
gave it” (xii. 1-7).* 


One more passage, this time from 
the Psalms: 


4For a poet’s appreciation of this passage see 
New Voices, by M. Wilkinson, the chapter on 
“Images and Symbols.” 


“O Lord in heaven is thy gracious- 
ness 
And thy faithfulness is even unto 
the clouds! 
Thy justice is as the mountains of 
God ;° 
Thy judgements are as a mighty 
sea. 
Men and beasts thou dost pro- 
tect, O Lord! 
What endless graciousness dost 
Thou display, O God! 
The children of men put their trust 
in the protecting shelter of 
thy wings. 
They are sated by the abundance 
of thy house; 
And thou makest them to drink 
of the stream of thy delights. 
For with thee is the fountain of 
life; 
And in thy light we see light!” 
(xxxv. 6-10)° 


The similes of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures are never, like the Homeric 
simile, elaborate pictures painted 
for their own sakes and worked out 
in elaborate detail. They are brief 
and vivid and to the point. Often 
there is a rapid series of short com- 
parisons: 


“O may God make them like whirl- 
ing stalks, 
And like chaff before the wind, 
Like a forest devouring fire, 
Like a mountain burning flame” 
(Ps. lxxxii. 13). 


The richness and variety of Bibli- 
cal simile may be judged from an 
enumeration of those that illustrate 
the transitoriness of human life.? 


5l.e., mighty mountains. 

6Pure metaphor, meaning simply “By thy fa- 
vour we attain prosperity” (Canon Boylan, 
The Psalms, Vol. I., p. 127), the familiar phi- 
losophy of Israel. 

7tLiterary Genius of the Old Testament, by 
P. C. Sands (Oxford, 1924). 


es 
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“Men are as grass, as a flower, as 
a shadow, as grass upon the house- 
tops which withereth before it grow- 
eth up; they waste away like the 
waters of the sea and river. Their 
houses are houses of clay, consumed 
as by the moth. Their days are 
swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, like 
the cloud vanishing away, like swift 
ships, swifter than a courier, swift 
as an eagle that swoops on the prey, 
carried away as in a flood, as a 
sleep, as a watch in the night; their 
tent cord is plucked up... Judah’s 
goodness is as a morning cloud, and 
as the dew which goeth early away.” 


Here is a remarkable simile from 
Isaias: “My hand hath found the 


riches of the people as a nest; and 
as eggs are gathered that had been 
forsaken, so have I gathered all the 
earth, and there was none that 
moved the wing, or opened the beak, 


or chirped” (x. 14).® 

Another type of imagery—per- 
sonification, is frequently met with 
in the sacred writings. A few ex- 
amples, typical of many, must suf- 
fice. 

“The mountains and the hills 
shall sing praise before thee, and all 
the trees of the land shall clap their 
hands” (Isa. lv. 12). 

This figure whereby inanimate 
nature is imagined as rejoicing with 
its Maker is very frequent.° 

“And the moon shall blush, and 
the sun shall be ashamed, when the 
Lord of hosts shall reign in Mount 
Sion” (Isa. xxiv. 23). 

“Let the heavens rejoice and the 
earth be glad, let the sea and its bil- 
lows be roused, let the fields and all 
in them rejoice. Then shall be glad 
every tree of the forest” (Ps. xcv. 


11). 
sCf. Deut. xxxii. 11. Another bird simile. 
9E.g. Isa. xxxv. 1, xlix. 13; Ps. Ixiv. 13, 
Ixxxvill. 13. 
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“The waters beheld thee, O God, 
the waters beheld thee, and feared, 
and the deeps were dismayed” (Ps. 
Ixxvi. 17). 


The second fact mentioned at the 
outset, namely that the Old Testa- 
ment is a collection of religious liter- 
ature, that its main theme through- 
out, its deepest inspiration, is the 
relationship between God and man, 
goes far to account for the character 
and purpose of its imagery. When 
this fact is borne in mind it is ap- 
parent that in the sacred writings 
imagery is not simply a literary de- 
vice employed for its own sake, nor 
a mere overflow of abounding vital- 
ity and a teeming imagination. Even 
when not consciously didactic and 
expository of religious ideals it is 
the expression of an emotion whose 
origin is religious. Hebrew nature- 
imagery, in particular, is not the 
outcome of absorption or preoccu- 
pation with nature for its own sake. 
Such nature worship as that of the 
English Lake poets is not to be 
found in the Bible. The Hebrew 
sage and poet could not contemplate 
nature apart from God. Nature was 
for him primarily the handiwork of 
God. In all its activities he saw the 
direct action of God.*° Upon the face 
of nature lay a thousand reflections 
of its Maker’s goodness, power, and 
beauty. “The heavens tell the glory 
of God and the firmament publishes 
the work of His hands” (Ps. xviii. 
2). “Men have imagined either the 
fire, or the wind, or the swift air, or 
the circle of the stars, or the great 
water, or the sun and moon to be 
the gods that rule the world... 
Let them know how much the Lord 
of them is more beautiful than they 
. . . For by the greatness of their 
beauty the creator of them may be 


10Read, for instance, Ps. ciil. 

















seen so as to be known thereby” 
(Wis. xiii. 2-5). 

Thus we do not find Psalmist or 
Prophet pausing to describe the lux- 
uriant loveliness of lowland vales or 
the austere beauty of the Judean hill 
country, or lingering to watch the 
sun come up over the hills of Moab 
or to listen to some songbird in the 
brakes. It was not that they were 
insensible to the beauty of these 
things but that they saw in them 
reflections of a greater beauty that 
was unseen." 

In Hebrew literature, therefore, 
nature is not the object of delighted 
contemplation or the theme of sen- 
suous description: it is material by 
means of which the sacred writer 
conveys his ideas and emotions, in 
a word it serves him as imagery. He 
cannot pause to drink in the beauty 
of a flower, he must use it to speak 
his message, it will be for him an 
image of the transitoriness of hu- 
man life, for it is a thing that quick- 
ly fades and dies. 

He felt the beauty of Carmel*? and 
Hermon and Lebanon but he will 
speak of them only as emblems of 
fixity and everlastingness, attri- 
butes of their Creator.** Rivers 
served him to picture the advance of 
Israel’s enemies like a devastating 
flood or the plenty and fertility of a 
restored Israel. The sea was a thing 
of mystery, of fierce and terrible 
power, of vastness. Yet God is its 
Master, “For the sea is his and he 
made it” (Ps. xciv. 5).'* 

“The wicked are like the raging 


11Literary Genius of the Old Testament, by 
P. C. Sands (Oxford, 1924), to which I wish 
here once for all to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness. 

12°The beauty of Carmel and Sharon, they 
shall see the glory of the Lord, and the beauty 
of our God” (Isa. xxxv. 2). 

13Ps, xxxv. 7, Ixiv. 6, Ixxxix. 2, cxxiv. 2. 

14Cf. Ps. ciii. 25. Again “thou who movest 
the depths of the sea and its thundering waves” 
(Ps. Ixiv. 8, Ixxxvili. 10; Isa. li. 15). 
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and the 
waves thereof cast up dirt and mire” 


sea, which cannot rest, 
(Isa. lvii. 20). But this was but a 
passing image. ‘The sea mirrored 
the Almighty and the Eternal and 
was controlled by Him. “Beyond the 
thunder of the waters mighty, won- 
drous, beyond the surgings of the 
sea, is the Lord wonderful on high” 
(Ps. xcii. 4). 

And so with the beauty and won- 
der of all natural phenomena. If 
the Hebrew poet dwells upon them 
it is not to praise their beauty but to 
praise God through them. “The 
snow that is ‘given like wool,’ the 
hoar frost ‘scattered like ashes,’ the 
grass ‘that is made to grow upon the 
mountains’ are but so many means 
of guaging or appraising the power 
and providence of God. The Hebrew 
did not rejoice in nature for its 
beauty. He rejoiced in God for na- 
ture’s wonderful resources.””*5 

It may, then, be said that with the 
Hebrew writer the main purpose of 
his imagery was to picture forth the 
nature and attributes of God. In 
doing so he drew his images from 
the phenomena of nature. In the 
terror and pageantry of the storm 
the writer of the seventeenth Psalm 
found an image of the Divine maj- 
esty and might. From the peace- 
ful calling of the shepherd Isaias 
drew images of God’s mercy and 
providence,’*® as afterwards Christ 
would draw images of His own pity 
and love. Again and again in the 
Psalms God’s protecting power is 
spoken of under the images of a 
rock-fortress, a shield, the pinions 
of some great bird. 

Another theme that awakens all 
the enthusiasm of ancient Hebrew 

15Sands, op. cit., pp. 76-7. Cf. Adam C. Welch, 
The Psalter in Life, Worship and History (Ox- 
ford, 1926), Ch. I.: “The Psalter and Nature.” 


16Isa. xi. 10. Cf. Ps. xxii.: “The Lord is my 
shepherd.” 
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poet and prophet and calls into play 
all their imaginative resources is the 
coming Messianic epoch when Israel 
shall be restored and Sion shall be 
glorious for ever.** The more hope- 
less seemed their country’s plight in 
the present, the more glowing were 
the colors in which they delighted to 
depict its future. All the world they 
knew was ransacked for imagery 
and symbolism noble enough and 
grand enough to describe the Mes- 
siah and His reign.** At times the 
images are drawn from building, at 
other times from the wealth of the 
countryside, corn and wine and 
fruits, or again from precious stones. 
Or they dreamed of a new heaven 
and a new earth’® wherein all that is 
wrong and evil in this earth of ours 
should be reversed. The first ex- 
ample is from the thirty-fifth chap- 
ter of Isaias (1, 2, 5-7). The prophet 
has just painted a fearful picture, 
full of weird and terrible imagery, 
of the fate of Edom, typical of the 
fate of all the wicked. Then comes 
in contrast a picture of Israel’s fu- 
ture: 


“The land that was desolate and im- 
passable shall be glad 
And the wilderness shall rejoice, 
and shall flourish like the lily. 
It shall bud forth and blossom, 
And shall rejoice with joy and 
praise. 
The Glory of Lebanon is given toit: 
The beauty of Carmel and Sharon, 
They shall see the Glory of the 
Lord 
And the beauty of our God. 
i7Edersheim (Jesus the Messiah, Vol. L., 
Book II. ch. 5) reckons 558 references to the 
Messiah. The figure is but an approximation 
at best, yet it suffices to suggest how the Mes- 
sianic hope runs like a golden thread through 
the O. T. 
18Amos, ix. 9-15; Isa. iv. 2-6, xi. 11-16, xxix. 
17-24, xxx. 18-26, xxxiii., xxxv.; Micheas, v., 


vii.; Jer. xxx., xxxi.; Tob. xiii. 12-23. 
19Isa. Ixv. 17; Apoc. xxi. 1; 2 Pet. iii. 13. 
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Then shall the eyes of ‘the blind be 
opened, 
And the ears of the deaf shall be 
unstopped. 
Then shall the lame man leap as 
a hart, 
And the tongue of the dumb shall 
be free: 
For waters are broken out in the 
desert 
And streams in the wilderness. 
And that which was dry land 
shall become a pool, 
And the thirsty land springs of 
water. 
In the dens where jackals dwelt 
before, 
Shall rise up the verdure of the 
reed and the bulrush.” 


Here is a picture from the Book of 
Tobias: 


“Jerusalem .. . give glory to the 
Lord for thy good things, and bless 
the God eternal, that He may rebuild 
His tabernacle in thee, and may call 
back all captives to thee, and thou 
mayest rejoice for ever and ever. 
Thou shalt shine with a glorious 
light: and all the ends of the earth 
shall worship thee. Nations from 
afar shall come to thee: and shall 
bring gifts and shall adore the Lord 
in thee . . . The gates of Jerusalem 
shall be built of sapphire, and of 
emerald, and all the walls thereof 
round about of precious stones. All 
its streets shall be paved with white 
and clean stones: And Alleluia shall 
be sung in its streets” (xiii. 12-15, 
21, 22). 

We find similar jewel imagery in 
Isaias*° and in the Apocalypse of St. 
John.*! 


It has often been pointed out 
how the sacred writers call upon all 
20liv. 11. 21xxi. 18-20. 

















the material creation to shadow 
forth to us the world of spirit.22 The 
heavenly bodies; sun, moon, and 
stars, the elements; air and water 
and fire, the seasons, the animal 
and plant creation, man and his 
ways—all are called upon. Many ma- 
terial objects came to be used meta- 
phorically in an almost conventional 
or stereotyped manner to express 
certain ideas. Horn came to be prac- 
tically a synonym for strength or 
pride,** rock was a place of refuge, 
the dew connoted cheerfulness, the 
lion stood for strength and heroism, 
floods were foes and the depths 
symbolized misfortune and _ grief. 
Star signified a hero, a great one,** 
sheep was an honorable term for 
gentle and pious men.*®° The olive, 
the fig tree, and the vine were sym- 
hols of prosperity and peace. 

Indeed it is now generally recog- 
nized that a highly metaphorical 
style prevails, not alone in the poet- 
ic books and passages, but through- 
out the Scriptures. Spiritual states 
or activities are expressed by means 
of words denoting physical acts: to 
stretch out the hands meant to pray; 
to stroke the face meant to entreat; 
pride was expressed by to be stiff- 


22For instance in Benjamin Keach’s Tropo- 
logia: a Key to open Scripture Metaphors 


(1776), Books II., Ill., & IV.; and in Lectures 
on the Figurative Language of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, by Rev. William Jones (London, 1826). 
23E.g. Deut. xxxiii. 17; Dan. vii. 8, villi. 21; 
Jer. xlviii. 25; Luke, i. 69. 
24Num. xxiv. 17; cf. Isa. xiv. 12; Apoc. xxii.. 
16 


osisa. lili. 7; Ezech. xxxvi. 38. 
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necked; to obey was expressed by to 
hear; and to understand by fo see; 
to follow and imitate was to walk in 
the way; to oppress was to grind the 
face. 


Akin to this prevalent metaphori- 
cal style is the manner in which the 
sacred writers speak of God. Though 
in substance full of the loftiest spir- 
ituality Scriptural references to God 
are in form highly anthropomor- 
phic. God is constantly spoken of 
as possessing human traits, quali- 
ties and feelings. There is refer- 
ence to His face, eyes, ears, hands, 
arms, heart, bowels (of compas- 
sion), feet and footsteps. He is said 
to see, hear, smell, speak, descend, 
remember and forget, grieve, and so 
forth.2° Doubtless there was for 
this a deeper reason than the exigen- 
cies of a language poor in abstract 
terms or the vivid and sensuous 
style of Oriental poetry. There is 
the simple necessity we are under, 
constituted as we are, of thinking 
and therefore, of course, of speak- 
ing, even of deity in terms of hu- 
manity aware though we be that the 
reality far transcends these terms. 
Moreover for a “stiff-necked and car- 
nal” people such as were the Jews 
it was fitting that a message so lofty 
and spiritual should be tempered 
and thus brought home to their 
minds and hearts. 


26Székely, Hermeneutica Biblica (Freiburg, 
1902), p. 136. 











HE letters of the younger Pliny 
are amongst the most important 
documents surrounding the history 
of Christian origins. Apart alto- 
gether from the celebrated epistle 
to Trajan, they provide the most 
perfect picture of the Asian world 
in the midst of which the Church 
won her first battles. They give us, 
in a degree that cannot be found 
elsewhere, an accurate and intimate 
account of the social, political and 
moral conditions of a great Roman 
province; they were written by one 
who was at once a vigorous and con- 
scientious administrator, an acute 
observer of all that went on about 
him, a skillful lawyer, an accom- 
plished man of letters, and a Roman 
citizen of the finest type. 

The large and important province 
of Bithynia had, for some time past, 
been something of a thorn in the 
side of the Emperors. Things had 
not been going well; there had been 
considerable internal disorders and, 
under a succession of indifferent 
governors, the imperial administra- 
tion had become lethargic and al- 
most ineffective. Pliny was ap- 
pointed by Trajan to the governor- 
ship with special instructions to 
remedy the troubles; and from the 
first he set himself to carry out the 
principles of Roman provincial ad- 
ministration with energy and thor- 
oughness. The wide range of his 
activities, his perfect acquaintance 
with the whole body of imperial 
jurisprudence and the _ balanced 
sanity of his judgment in the thou- 
sand and one problems that con- 


PLINY AND TRAJAN. 
By A. L. Maycock. 








fronted him are strikingly demon- 
strated in the tenth book of his 
Letters, where his official corre- 
spondence with Trajan has been col- 
lected. 

In the year 112, —or 113; the ex- 
act date is wuncertain,—he ap- 
proached the Emperor on a matter 
which seems to have been perplex- 
ing him considerably. This docu- 
ment and the Emperor’s reply’ form 
the subject of our present discus- 
sion and, in order to facilitate ref- 
erence, we give them in full: 


“To Trajan: 

“It is my custom, Sire, to refer to 
you in all cases where I do not feel 
sure, for who can better inform my 
doubts or direct my ignorance? I 
have never taken part in any legal 
examination? of the Christians and 
I do not know, therefore, what are 
the usual penalties passed upon 
them, or the limits of those penal- 
ties, or how searching an inquiry 
should be made. I have hesitated a 
good deal in considering whether 
any distinctions should be drawn ac- 
cording to the ages of the accused; 
whether the weak should be pun- 
ished as severely as the more ro- 
bust; whether if they renounce their 
faith, they should be pardoned or 
whether the man who has once been 
a Christian should gain nothing by 
recanting; whether the name itself, 

1Ep. x., 96, 97. 

2The word used is “cognitiones,” i. e. “in- 
quiries” or “examinations,” as distinct from 
“judicia,”” which were formal trials. The pas- 
sage suggests strongly that no legal enactments 


had ever been made against the Christians. 
See below. 






















even though otherwise innocent of 
crime, should be punished, or only 
the crimes that gather round it. 

“In the meantime this is the plan 
which I have adopted in the case of 
those Christians who have been 
brought before me. I ask them 
whether they are Christians; if they 
say yes, then I repeat the question 
a second and a third time, warning 
them of the penalties it entails; and 
if they still persist, I order them to 
be taken away to prison. For I do not 
doubt that, whatever may be the 
character of the crime which they 
confess, their pertinacity certainly 
ought to be punished. There were 
others who showed similar mad fol- 
ly, whom I reserved to be sent to 
Rome, as they were Roman citizens. 

“Subsequently, as is usually the 
way, the very fact of my taking up 
this question led to a great increase 
of accusations, and a variety of 
cases were brought before me. A 
pamphlet was issued anonymously, 
containing the names of a number 
of people. Those who denied that 
they were or had been Christians 
and called upon the gods in the 
usual formula, reciting the words 
after me, those who offered incense 
and wine before your image, which 
I had given orders to be brought 
forward for this occasion, together 
with the statues of the deities,—all 
such I considered should be dis- 
charged, especially as they cursed 
the name of Christ, which, it is said, 
those who are really Christians can- 
not be induced to do. Others, whose 
names were given me by an in- 
former, first said that they were 
Christians and afterwards denied it, 
declaring that they had been, but 
were so no longer, some of them 
having recanted many years before, 
and more than one as long as 
twenty years back. They all wor- 
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shiped your image and the statues 
of the deities, and cursed the name 


of Christ. But they declared that 
the sum of their guilt or their error 
only amounted to this, that on a 
stated day they had been accus- 
tomed to meet before daybreak and 
to recite a hymn amongst them- 
selves to Christ, as though he were 
a god; and that, so far from bind- 
ing themselves by oath to commit 
any crime, their oath was to abstain 
from theft, robbery, adultery, and 
from breach of faith, and not to 
deny trust money placed in their 
keeping, when called upon to de- 
liver it. When this ceremony was 
concluded, it had been their custom 
to depart and meet again to take 
food; but it was of no special char- 
acter and quite harmless, and they 
had ceased this practice after the 
edict in which, in accordance with 
your orders, I had forbidden all se- 
cret societies. 

“TI thought it the more necessary, 
therefore, to find out what truth 
there was in these statements by 
submitting to the torture two wom- 
en, who were called deaconesses; 
but I found nothing but a debased 
superstition carried to great lengths. 

“So I postponed my examination 
and immediately consulted you. 
The matter seems to me worthy of 
your consideration, especially as 
there are so many people involved 
in the danger. Many persons of all 
ages and of both sexes alike, are be- 
ing brought into peril of their lives 
by the accusers; and the process will 
goon. For the contagion of this su- 
perstition has spread not only 
through the free cities, but into the 
villages and rural districts, and yet 
it seems to me that it can be checked 
and set right. It is beyond doubt 
that the temples, which have been 
almost deserted, are beginning again 
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to be thronged with worshipers, 
that the sacred rites which have, 
for a long time, been allowed to 
lapse, are now being renewed, and 
that the food for the sacrificial vic- 
tims is once more finding a sale, 
whereas, up to recently, a buyer was 
hardly to be found. From this it is 
easy to infer what vast numbers of 
people might be reclaimed, if only 
they were given an opportunity of 
repentance.” 


The reply of the Emperor was, 
under the circumstances, explicit 
and reasonable. The Roman im- 
perialistic spirit, the Roman princi- 
ple of religious toleration, the Ro- 
man inflexibility in anything that 
came directly under the legal code, 
and the Roman sternness with any- 
thing that tended to disturb the 
public order,—all find expression in 
the brief imperial rescript. 


“You have adopted the proper 
course, my dear Pliny, in examining 
into the cases of those who have 
been denounced to you as Christians, 
for no hard and fast rule can be 
laid down to meet a question of 
such wide extent. The Christians 
are not to be hunted out; if they are 
brought before you and the offense 
is proved, they are to be punished, 
but with this reservation,—that if 
anyone denies that he is a Christian 
and, by offering prayers to our 
deities, makes it clear that he is 
not, then he is to be pardoned be- 
cause of his recantation, however 
suspicious his past conduct may 
have been. But pamphlets pub- 
lished anonymously must not carry 
any weight whatever, no matter 
what the charge may be; for they 
are not only a precedent of the very 
worst type, but they are not in con- 
sonance with the spirit of our age.” 
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These two letters are quoted in 
summary by Tertullian,’ so that, 
although they formed part of the 
imperial archives, they must have 
been made public by that time. In 
view of their obvious interest and 
importance they have, since then, 
attracted the critical attention of al- 
most every scholar and historian of 
the period. A thick cloud of spec- 
ulation, controversy and varied in- 
terpretation has gathered round 
them; almost every syllable has 
been microscopically examined and, 
for any but the expert historian, the 
obvious necessity of reading between 
the lines and the countless theories 
arising therefrom seem almost to 
add to the confusion, to thicken 
rather than dissipate the fog. Sev- 
eral important points, however, 
emerge with absolute clearness. 
The lenity and flexibility of the 
imperial administration was _ re- 
markably great; but quite natu- 
rally,—and, indeed, necessarily,—it 
was restricted by two great princi- 
ples. Two things excited the un- 
compromising severity of the gov- 
ernment; the one was the secret so- 
ciety; the other was any movement 
which tended to disturb the public 
peace or to interfere with the 
smooth running of the social ma- 
chine. It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that, during the first two 
centuries and more of Christianity, 
religious toleration was a funda- 
mental principle of Roman govern- 
ment in every part of the empire. 
A religion could not be and never 
was proscribed as a religion; the 
extraordinary generosity of the im- 
perial treatment of the Jews was 
but a case in point. But if the prac- 
tices of any religious system showed 
the smallest sign of interfering with 
the public order or if the holding 
sEusebius, Historia Ecclesia. Ul. 33. 























of any particular religious belief 
showed itself incompatible with the 
continuance of that unswerving and 
exclusive loyalty to the Emperor, 
which was the very bed rock of the 
whole system,—then the imperial 
thunderclouds swiftly gathered and 
burst with crushing violence on the 
offenders. The religion of the em- 
pire was purely political; you could 
worship anybody or anything that 
you fancied, but, as a guarantee of 
political loyalty, you had to join in 
the prescribed ritual of the imperial 


deities, including, of course, the 
worship of the Emperor. 
The hostility which St. Paul 


aroused on his first visit to Ephe- 
sus exemplifies the clashing of re- 
ligion with the public order. The 
silversmiths of that town relied for 
their living largely on the sale of lit- 
tle shrines to and images of Diana. 
Naturally the preaching of St. Paul 
was highly dangerous to them and 
it was easy to excite the mob to 
lively demonstrations of loyalty to 
the goddess and of violence against 
the Apostle. They had no objection 
to his preaching, but they objected 
strongly to his interfering with their 
perfectly legitimate trade. The Ro- 
man governor, in his turn, cared 
nothing for Diana of the Ephesians 
or for the sale of shrines; but he 
was absolutely committed against 
anything that stimulated riots or in- 
terruption of the peace. Thus, in 
the town of Magnesia ad Mzan- 
drum, the bakers came out on 
strike for higher prices. They were 
ordered back to work without any 
inquiry into the justice or otherwise 
of their demands. Exactly the same 
principle obtains in the British army 
to-day,—do your job and complain 
afterwards. 

Thirdly, the imperial power re- 
fused for one instant to tolerate the 
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In the 


existence of secret societies. 
vast, cosmopolitan empire of the 
second century the dangers of such 


organizations were obvious. How- 
ever innocent their aims, they were 
summarily proscribed, and the laws 
which laid down exactly what might 
be held to constitute a secret so- 
ciety were meticulous and uncom- 
promising. Freemasonry or trade 
unions would have been relentlessly 
stamped out under the empire. 
Pliny,* after a disastrous fire in Ni- 
comedia, asked if he might sanction 
the organization of a regular fire 
brigade; but Trajan vetoed the pro- 
posal emphatically, saying that such 
a union would almost certainly 
form the nucleus of some kind of 
secret society and that proper fire 
appliances should be installed as 
part of the public property. 

From these considerations it may 
be deduced that the imperial reli- 
gious toleration was scarcely more 
than religious indifference. No sym- 
pathetic examination into the mo- 
tives and tenets of the various re- 
ligious bodies was ever attempted; 
all that was said was that, as long 
as any religious system did not in- 
terfere with the established order 
of administration, it should be left 
undisturbed. The dominating prin- 
ciple was entirely political. 

We may now return to a consid- 
eration of Pliny’s letter. The realm 
of pure speculation is, of necessity, 
very great; for the governor was 
writing as a Roman official to his 
Emperor and not as an historian 
with his eye on posterity. He does 
not say any more than he need; 
he does not explain circumstances 
or conditions, with which Trajan 
would naturally be familiar. But 
from the most cursory perusal of 
the letter, several conclusions may 
4Ep. x. 35. 
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safely be drawn. It is evident that 
a regular form of procedure had 
been instituted in dealing with the 
Christians and that Pliny, on his 
first arrival in Bithynia, enforced it 
to the letter. It is further evident 
that, under this code, the confession 
of “the Name” constituted sufficient 
grounds for punishment; Christians 
were condemned simply for the fact 
of being Christians and not for 
any specific crimes against society. 
The distinction is important; for it 
shows that, since the Neronian per- 
secution, the attitude of the empire 
had been stiffened and systematized. 
The principle of punishment “for 
the Name” was not in existence dur- 
ing Nero’s reign; that Emperor in- 
stigated the fearful massacre of 64 
by putting it about that the Chris- 
tians had started the fire. To have 
persecuted them for being Chris- 
tians would have been to establish 
an unheard-of precedent; their 
crime was incendiarism, not Chris- 
tianity. In practice it came to the 
same thing; but in legal theory 
Christianity was not a crime, where- 
as arson was. 

On the other hand, it may be 
urged that, if a recognized law ex- 
isted which proscribed Christianity 
itself as a crime, how could a 
trained lawyer and a responsible of- 
ficial like Pliny be so ignorant of 
its rulings as to be forced to confess 
his ignorance to and seek advice 
from the Emperor? For it is plain 
that he did not regard the Chris- 
tians as forming a secret society. 
His legal training would have left 
him in no doubt as to the methods 
of procedure in such cases and, even 
after he had realized that the creeds 
and tenets of the Christians were 
quite harmless, he would have been 
the last person in the world to sug- 
gest to the Emperor a tampering 
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with the established laws. More- 
over he expressly stated that, after 
the publication of the edict forbid- 
ding secret societies, the Christians 
had given up the practice of meet- 
ing for the common meal in the 
evening,—that practice being, of 
course, the only one that could pos- 
sibly constitute them a secret so- 
ciety. Their morning meetings, 
which were purely religious, had the 
fullest sanction of the imperial au- 
thority. 

The only solution which covers all 
the facts of the case and which, 
moreover, is in complete accord 
with our other information of the 
period, would appear to be as fol- 
lows. The measures taken against 
the Church formed part of a set- 
tled policy, but had never been em- 
bodied in a legal enactment. Pliny 
says that he was accustomed to ask 
the offenders three times, under 
threat of punishment, whether they 
were Christians. Now from what 
we know of Pliny and from what 
we know of Roman jurisprudence, 
we may regard it as exceedingly 
improbable that he did this from 
motives of compassion. Severity 
was the outstanding characteristic 
of all the finest Roman governors; 
to have allowed his personal feel- 
ings to sway him in his official 
duties would have seemed to the 
strict, legal mind of Pliny little 
short of treason. 

“On the judicial bench,” says Sir 
William M. Ramsay,’ “Pliny was no 
longer the kind and generous, though 
rather weak and affected man whom 
we see in his carefully studied let- 
ters; he is the Roman officer, trained 
in the law-courts in the straitest 
Roman formalism and pragmatical 
spirit of minute legality. He had 


SThe Church in the Roman Empire before 
170. Chap. x. 














not the loftier character which could 
discern the spirit behind the letter 
of the law. To him it was second 
nature to act according to the pre- 
scribed forms, and in this case we 
must assume that he did so.” 

Granting, then, that Pliny was 
throughout following some sort of 
customary procedure in the matter, 
we may further conclude, from the 
fact that he describes it to the Em- 
peror in some detail, that the au- 
thority for its employment was com- 
paratively local. There must have 
been, in Asia, a very real precedent 
for systematic persecution of the 
Church. Why, then, with this pre- 
cedent before him, should Pliny sud- 
denly decide to put the whole ques- 
tion before Trajan? 

In the first place, as he tells us, 
he had become very much alarmed 
by the rapid spread of the Faith. As 
long as it was a matter of dealing in 
tens or even hundreds, he was quite 
satisfied to proceed in the manner 
laid down by custom. When, how- 
ever, it became a matter of thou- 
sands, he felt that the thing was get- 
ting too big for him. He must have 
definite instructions from Rome. He 
would write to the Emperor. 

In the meantime he began to make 
a serious examination into the ex- 
act nature of the Christian beliefs 
and habits. He learnt something 
from apostates and he examined two 
deaconesses under torture. The re- 
sult of his investigations staggered 
and bewildered him. He had always 
believed that the Christians were 
dangerous, anti-social fanatics; it 
was within his own experience that 
their activities interfered with per- 
fectly legitimate trade; a Christian 
was condemned (illogically enough) 
for being a Christian, just as a mur- 
derer was condemned for being a 
murderer; they were outlaws and 
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enemies of society. But he found, 
on inquiry, that Christianity itself 
was nothing more than a “depraved 
superstition” and that the Chris- 
tians professed an ethical code far 
more binding, far more comprehen- 
sive, far purer and far more touch- 
ing in its beauty and simplicity than 
anything he had ever encountered. 
They were perfectly aware of their 
civic duties and observed them care- 
fully to the fullest of their ability; 
yet, by reason of their ridiculous 
superstition, they steadfastly re- 
fused to worship the Emperor, to 
burn incense to the gods or to per- 
form any of the natural religious 
duties of the loyal citizen. The whole 
thing was most perplexing. 

The general tone of his letter is 
unmistakable. He was earnestly de- 
sirous of a change in the existing 
policy; and such a change must 
have imperial sanction. But he was 
far too conscious of his own official 
position and of the imperial dignity, 
and had far too great a respect for 
the laws of the constitution to make 
a direct suggestion. He disguised 
his intentions very cleverly. Vigor- 
ously repudiating any suspicion of 
sympathy with the misguided Chris- 
tians, he professed a real solicitude 
for the continued welfare of the na- 
tional religious cults. Wholesale per- 
secution, it seemed to him, might 
prove as ineffective as indiscrimi- 
nate toleration; indeed, even since 
his temporary suspension of legal 
proceedings against the Christians, 
there had been an improvement in 
the attendance at the temples. He 
took care to point out that the Chris- 
tians were perfectly harmless peo- 
ple; yet their numbers were so tre- 
mendous that he thought it better 
to put the whole matter in the hands 
of the sovereign; he himself had 
never taken part in any earlier pro- 
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ceedings of this kind, so that he was 
ignorant of the imperial principles 
on which such proceedings were 
conducted. 

The Emperor’s rescript is self-ex- 
planatory. It must have been almost 
exactly what Pliny had hoped for. 
Certainly it marked a very consid- 
erable relaxation in the old attitude 
of uncompromising hostility. More- 
over, it was the first of such relaxa- 
tions, the first of the series of enact- 














WAVES 


WAVES. 


By JOHN RICHARD MORELAND. 


You are beauty... 
Petals of a cold blue flower 

To wither at eternity .. . 

Which may break this very hour. 






ments, which culminated two hun- 
dred years later in the Edict of 
Constantine. Pliny was the first 
prominent official of the empire to 
make an unbiased inquiry into the 
nature of the Faith. He found it a 
“degrading superstition”; but he 
must have found, in his heart of 
hearts, something more than that,— 
something rather terrifying, some- 
thing shining with the dazzling, in- 
comprehensible radiance of Divinity. 





“And there shall be no more sea.” 


You have ways I do not know— 

You can be as soft as sleep, 

Then you break your boughs of snow 
On some dark and rugged steep. 


Over beach and dune you flow 
Gentle as a child at play; 

Then with force of hammer blow 
Wear the hardest rock away. 


Youth looks at your blue-green wing, 
Yearns to know your nomad thrill. 
Age, long tired of traveling, 

Wonders you are never still. 


agony— 































TRAPPINGS OF WOE. 


By Nan O’REILLY. 


EBORAH came down the train 
steps, trim in her blue suit, her 
soft brown eyes eagerly searching 
the crowded platform. Then she saw 
a little group detach itself and move 
toward where she stood uncertain- 
ly, and a moment later her hand 
was being pressed with measured 
warmth. 

“You are Ronald’s wife,” Mr. 
Spencer stated rather than asked in 
his somewhat declamatory voice. 

Deborah nodded silently, her gaze, 
more probing than his, enveloping 
him in its straight glance and then 
passing beyond to where Mrs. Spen- 
cer and her daughter were waiting. 

“It was so nice of all of you to 
meet me,” she said as she kissed the 
older woman’s quivering face. “I 
looked for one or perhaps two, but 
to have the whole family here is like 
a real homecoming.” 

As Mrs. Spencer was furtively 
drying her eyes under the thick 
black veil she wore while they 
walked slowly toward the machine, 
Constance answered in her place. 

“You don’t know how we've 
looked forward to having you with 
us,” she said. “Mother and Dad 
have wanted it every moment since 
... Ronald... since last Septem- 
ber.” Her voice was like her father’s, 
level and full, which gave her re- 
marks an air of preparedness some- 
what at variance with their trivial- 
ity. 

As they settled themselves in the 
roomy sedan while waiting for Mr. 
Spencer to see to her trunks, Deb- 
orah looked at her keenly. The 


day was warm for October, and the 
tightly closed windows of the car 
gave the air a breathless heat of 
which the two women seemed un- 
conscious, their black veils drawn 
over their faces apparently not af- 
fecting them. Deborah looked at 
them intently. It meant so much to 
her—her whole life. These were the 
people with whom she was to spend 
her days; these were Ronald’s near- 
est of kin, father and mother and 
sister. Yet how little they resem- 
bled him—and how much. They all 
had unusual height, but a springy 
litheness that had been the son’s vital 
characteristic was lacking in them, 
leaving a heaviness of limb in its 
stead. In the girl she could see Ron- 
ald’s eyes and mouth as far as color 
and contour went -but—here she 
stopped. She felt that Constance was 
watching her and still waiting for 
some response to her last remark. 

She brought her thoughts back. 
“Mother was ill a long, long time,” © 
she said. “When news came of 
Ronald’s death,”’—she felt them 
wince——“I thought any minute she 
would slip away. But she lingered 
on, suffering terribly until three 
months ago. Then there were many 
things to see to. The house had to 
be sold and all affairs closed as one 
has to when leaving for good.” 

Their eyes, kindly but curious 
were on her. 

“It’s been very hard for you, my 
dear,” Mrs. Spencer said gently. “I 
wish some one might have come to 
you. Your letters were always so 
brave and cheerful we hardly real- 
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ized until . . . until she was gone 
that things were as bad as they were. 
You look very well,” she added ir- 
relevantly. 

The girl scarcely heard her. She 
was watching the landscape, the 
flaunting autumn landscape through 
which Mr. Spencer was driving 
them with careful slowness. To the 
girl it was all very lovely, and very 
different from her northern home— 
the hillsides half hidden in tenuous 
mists through which the burnished 
trees shone like torches. She felt 
suddenly very tired. The long train 
ride and now the heavy atmosphere 
of the closed car that smelt dully of 
crépe; her own confused impres- 
sions of these three whose lives 
were to be linked with hers, made 
her all at once intensely weary, al- 
most faint. She closed her eyes, but 
in a moment was roused by the 
car’s stopping. Mrs. Spencer was 
looking at her. 

“We're home, my dear,” she said 
somberly, “my dear Deborah.” 

Deborah had sprung from the car, 
and was standing looking about her, 
fatigue vanishing in excitement. 

“Oh, what a darling house,” she 
cried, “and what a darling garden.” 

She ran up the path like a child. 
It was all as Ronald had pictured it 
raised to the superlative degree—the 
low, white house with gleaming 
leaded windows set in an old-fash- 
ioned garden where salvia, purple 
asters, and fragile cosmos whispered 
a faint defiance at encroaching win- 
ter. 

Standing at the head of the path 
she scarcely noticed the Spencers 
following slowly—felt rather than 
saw the startled disapproval in their 
faces. Her whole being was wrapped 
in ecstasy that now, at last, she was 
where her husband had spent that 
part of his life in which she had had 
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no share. The heavy door with its 
shining knocker was like some mys- 
terious portal that would swing 
open and let her cross into a secret 
land, the land of his boyhood. Her 
hand fluttered uncertainly at her 
throat—she turned to meet them— 
his family, as their steps crunched 
in the gravel behind her, her eyes 
bright with the promise of that 
closed door and glistening with un- 
shed tears. Then she saw that dis- 
approval, only felt before. A chill 
wind seemed to blow through the 
garden, and turning back she saw 
that all the leaded windows in the 
bright little house were dark—the 
curtains were half drawn across the 
sunlight. 

It was at this moment that the 
door opened and Deborah found her- 
self in the dim hall shaking hands 
with a tall, spare woman in spotless 
gingham. Back in a glad rush came 
that moment in the garden. Sud- 
denly she put her arm around the 
woman and kissed her warmly. 

“You’re Mary, aren’t you,” she 
said happily, “ ‘dear old Mary’?” 

Couldn’t she hear him say it? 

She saw the old servant’s eyes fill 
with tears, but there was a smile on 
her lips as she closed the door and 
went quietly through the hall. 

Deborah turned. The Spencers 
were waiting for her at the living 
room threshold. 

“Would you like to go upstairs be- 
fore tea, or have it now, my dear?” 
Mrs. Spencer asked. “It might rest 
you to sit right down and eat some- 
thing first.” 

The girl walked slowly toward her 
and touched her gently on the arm. 
She felt a quick rush of tenderness. 

“Whatever you like—mother,” 
she said. “I want to do whatever 
you like.” 

The older woman turned blindly 




















away and rang the bell while Con- 
stance came up to Deborah and took 
her coat and hat. 

“Sit here, Deborah,” she sug- 
gested, pointing out a low easy chair 
with a gay ruffling of chintz. “That’s 
the laziest chair we have.” She 
smiled and at the smile, the first she 
had seen on her lips, Deborah saw 
Ronald so vividly that again that up- 
rush of tenderness filled her. 

She smiled back as she sank grate- 
fully into the soft arms. 

“You musn’t spoil me, but it does 
feel most awfully good. I didn’t 
know I was so tired.” 

Mr. Spencer came in and they sat 
quietly for a moment waiting for 
Mary to bring in the tea things. 

It was a charming room with 
faintly-tinted grasscloth on_ the 
walls, and dull Persian rugs scat- 
tered over the dark floor. Ruffled 
curtains were tied back from the 
quaint windows which ran all across 
the front of the house and would 
have let in a flood of light but for 
the carefully drawn shades. She 
wondered at this as her glance 
strayed about—to the huge square 
piano where Ronald must have 
learned to play those lilting tunes, 
to the bits of rare porcelain and ex- 
quisite cloisonné he doubtless had 
sent home from his various travels. 

In the dim quiet she could close 
her eyes and feel Ronald’s presence 
so keenly it was almost physical. 
Night after night, as they sat before 
the roaring log fire in their cabin, 
he had pictured the home he had 
left. In all the six years he had 
spent away it had never lost its viv- 
idness. He had wanted theirs to be 
like it when the railroad was fin- 
ished and they could move back to 
civilization again. Just the winter 
before the war they had planned on 
taking a flying trip home so Ronald 
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could show, as he said, “what a 


three-year-old bride was like.” But 
a swift Canadian enlistment and hot, 
fighting months were the end of that 
dream. 

And now she was here, and like 
his voice pointing out his treasures 
came the reminder that on the wall 
over the piano was a splendid copy 
of Rembrandt’s “Crucifixion”—he 
had picked it up in Florence on one 
of his hurried journeys. Near the 
davenport there used to be a little 
beauty of a prayer rug—he had 
found that in a second-hand store, 
wrapped around a mission footstool. 
She looked carefully—they hadn’t 
moved it. With a sigh of relief she 
turned to where Mary was bringing 
in the tea table. It was slender and 
carved just as he had said, and the 
scones—she sat up breathlessly. 

“Mary, may I have three scones?” 
she asked and laughed. 

It was Ronald’s question, and 
Mary beamed back, but Deborah saw 
Mrs. Spencer’s quick intake of 
breath. She sank back, taking her 
tea silently, watching the sugar crys- 
tals melt away in the amber fluid 
and the thin lemon slice grow trans- 
parent, but she was hearing Ronald - 
say, “Mary, may I have three 
scones?” and hearing his laugh, the 
only sound in the quiet room. 


* * * 


Deborah was more tired than 
she knew. The long strain of her 
mother’s sickness with its conse- 
quent responsibilities, had worn her 
strength away, and for the first week 
after coming to the Spencer home 
she felt strangely listless. They had 
given her a big, many-windowed 
room across the side of the house, 
and here she lay most of the first 
few days. The sunlight poured in— 
she felt it was probably the only 
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room outside the kitchen where 
there was not that whispering dim- 
ness—and there in the bright room 
with its green walls like a faint, 
spring forest, she stayed, strangely 
happy and strangely indifferent to 
what was going on about her. She 
realized through the thick onslaught 
of emotions that had overwhelmed 
her, that Mary was the one most in 
sympathy with her mood, and so 
when Mary brought up a dainty 
meal, it was eaten with greater zest, 
especially when the old servant 
could be induced to sit beside her 
and talk while Deborah ate. 

“Tell me about Ronald when he 
was little, Mary,” she begged one 
day. “He talked Mary so much I 
almost knew what size shoes you 
wore. You were a dear to him.” 

The woman listened hungrily. 

“Land to goodness, Miss Deborah, 
he was like my own child,” she said 
tenderly. “He was the smartest 
young one I ever did see. There 
now, missy, eat your custard, or I'll 
go right down stairs. He was allus 
strong as a little ox—used to come 
and catch me round the knees when 
he couldn’t much more’n walk, and 
say, ‘Dear old Mary, give me a cooo- 
kie,’ just like that, ‘cooo-kie.’ Never 
did have the things most babies 
catch, measles or whooping cough 
or anything like that, so the only 
time he was ever sick was when 
he was about twelve, and he just 
didn’t know what to make of it. It 
was pneumonia. He could hardly 
breathe, but he would hang on to 
my hand, and whisper, ‘Dear old 
Mary, can’t you help a fellow get 
his wind?’ ” 


Her voice broke a little. “That’s 


why it hurts so, nights when I wake 
up an’ wonder how it was when they 
got him over there and old Mary 
wasn’t near to help him ‘get his 
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wind,’ ” she rose blindly and began 
picking up the girl’s dishes. Her 
strong, lined face was working with 
emotion as Deborah drew her down 
beside her. 

“Mary, dear, that was the most 
wonderful part,” she said gently. 
“The Spencers don’t seem able to 
talk about it even yet, so they prob- 
ably haven’t told you—it was all so 
swift and sudden that Ron never 
knew what had happened. He just 
stepped across the border line.” 

The woman looked at her ques- 
tioningly. 

“Then ... then you don’t think 
he needed me?” 

“Not then, Mary, not the way I do 
now.” She drew the other’s hand 
up to her face and put her cheek 
against it. “Dear old Mary.” 


* * * 


Deborah’s strength came back as 
quickly as it had deserted her and 
soon she was up and out in the gar- 
den where in the sun it was almost 
as warm as summer. The flowers 
were still blooming, so one morn- 
ing she filled her hands and went 
singing into the house with them. 

In the empty living room she 
found a graceful glazed bowl with 
which she wandered out into the 
kitchen, exhibiting her treasures to 
Mary’s noncommittal eyes. 

“Aren’t the cosmos cunning?” she 
chattered, as her deft fingers worked 
among the flowers. “They have 
such pretty little faces. If you pass 
one by it seems to say, ‘Oh, please 
hurry up and pick me. Winter’s 
coming and the frost will nip my 
cheeks if you don’t take me first.’ 
And here’s a single fall rose,” she 
added. “Ronald was so fond of 
flowers. He used to fill the cabin 
with armfuls of dogwood or any- 
thing he could find.” 

















Mary nodded. 

“He planted them rose bushes. 
We ain’t had a rose in the house 
sence he was killed,”—she added 
briefly. 

Deborah looked at her startled. 
Her hands hesitated at their task, 
and then slowly she picked up the 
bowl and carried it into the living 
room. The dimness was like a suf- 
focating pall, through which the lit- 
tle bowl of flowers’ glimmered 
faintly. Turning away, she went 
out into the hall and picked up her 
hat and sweater. 

“I’m going for a tramp, mother,” 
she called up the stairs. “Don’t 
worry if I’m late.” 

When she came back, tired but 
happy, she found the little bowl of 
cosmos smiling at her from her 
dressing-room table. 


* * *x 


It was the next day that Mrs. 
Spencer offered to show her the rest 
of the house. Constance had gone 
to the library and the two women 
found themselves thrown, almost 
forcibly, together, to be alone for the 
first time a whole afternoon. 

The girl felt a strange reticence. 
She had told Mrs. Spencer the su- 
perficial things of her life, but the 
real heart of it could not be dis- 
cussed without talking freely of 
Ronald, and this his mother seemed 
incapable of doing. 

Partly to occupy the hours, Mrs. 
Spencer took out her keys, and they 
started on a tour of inspection, first 
to the attic where Deborah could 
fairly see the little boy Ronald in 
all its nooks and crannies, and hear 
his delighted laughter echo from the 
rafters. Wistfully she turned to 
the woman at her side. Why did 


she guard so jealously the key to 
this treasure-house of reminiscence? 
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Why? The big airy room must be 
rich in the story of rainy days and 
long, happy play hours. 

But they turned away and down 
the stairs, at the foot of which was 


a closed door. The girl stopped in- 
quiringly before it, but Mrs. Spencer 
shook her head. “That is Ronald’s 
room, Deborah. No one has been in 
it since the day we heard he was 
killed.” 

Deborah felt her throat grow dry. 

“Please, Mrs. Spencer,” she whis- 
pered, “please.” She felt she must, 
must go in, and wondered dully if 
his mother refused, would she find 
it possible to break in the door. 

But Mrs. Spencer did not refuse. 

“It is your right,” she said coldly, 
and turned the key in the lock. 

At first the girl could scarcely see 
before her. Groping her way to 
where there was a faint line between 
curtain and window she quickly 
flung up the blinds and then the 
window, letting in a rush of air and 
light. 

Turning to see the room, her 
glance stopped at where Mrs. Spen- 
cer stood rooted to the threshold, 
horror and almost distaste in her 
white face. 

Deborah did not speak. The mo- 
ment was too pregnant with mean- 
ing for unkind or critical words, and 
so she looked past her, around the 
room, and the dear peace of it filled 
her heart. His little room, left as he 
left it—shabby old books scattered 
on the table and on the shelf against 
the wall; his rifle standing in a cor- 
ner with a slender fishing rod; pic- 
tures of the football team, and then 
college groups—fraternity, glee club, 
each with Ronald’s clean-cut, young 
face looking at her from it. 

The bed was low and old-fash- 
ioned, with curved walnut back and 
footboard. Deborah patted the pil- 
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low, and then looked pleadingly at 
her mother-in-law. 

“You'll let me sleep here, won't 
you?” she begged. 

The other woman stared at her 
strangely. She had remained in the 
doorway, watching every move as if 
fascinated. In her face, which had 
a ghastly pallor, bright spots had 
come on either cheek, and her eyes 
glistened almost angrily. At first 
she scarcely seemed to hear the 
girl’s request. Then, suddenly, she 
took the key from the ring and 
handed it to her, and still silently 
turned and left her. 

But Deborah was satisfied. She 
hurried down the hall and throwing 
her things together, carried them 
back to the dusty little room. All 
afternoon she spent there, singing 
and working, polishing the table 
where Ronald had scratched and 
written and done his lessons, rum- 
maging in the clothespress for boy- 
ish garments that had escaped being 
put away, and finally at night, fall- 
ing asleep, utterly tired, utterly con- 
tent. 

Yet as the days wore on, Debo- 
rah’s face grew thinner and her soft 
brown eyes seemed too large for the 
hollow cheeks beneath them. She 
still laughed, her pretty voice still 
sang about the house, but it was as 
if she were telling herself to do these 
things. The lengthening days found 
her more and more in Ronald’s 
room, reading everything on the lit- 
tle bookshelves, as if trying to bring 
the boy he had been closer to her 
heart. 

She wandered downstairs one day 
in search of Mrs. Spencer, finding 
her, as usual, sitting idly in the 
dusky living room, her hands folded 
listlessly in her black lap, eyes dully 
staring into space. 

“Mother, haven’t you any old al- 
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“T’d love to see 


bums?” she asked. 
some of Ron’s baby pictures.” 

The woman turned her gaze on 
her, and the girl saw in her eyes 
that look she had grown to dread— 
bewilderment and almost repug- 


nance. Without speaking she left 
the room, to come back almost im- 
mediately with a flat box filled with 
photographs and snapshots of all de- 
scriptions. Her face had the white, 
drawn look it always wore when 
forced to come in contact with any 
memento of the boy, and Deborah 
turned from it to the pictures she 
was so eager to see. There were all 
kinds, from those taken when he 
was a chubby baby, through the 
knickerbocker age and up to young 
manhood. Deborah’s heart was full 
within her. She wanted to take 
them away to some quiet, hidden 
spot where she could kiss each one, 
and laugh over the dear quaintness 
of some. 

But Mrs. Spencer’s accusing, suf- 
fering eyes were on her, and she 
contented herself with touching 
each one lovingly as it was laid back 
in its box. 

“May I have one to keep?” she 
asked finally, almost in a whisper, 
as if by asking softly she ran less 
risk of refusal. 

“You have a right to all of them, 
Deborah,” his mother answered. “I 
should have given them to you be- 
fore.” 

“No, no,” the girl said swiftly, 
“just one—just a baby one. Oh, he 
must have been a darling baby.” 

She picked out a picture taken 
when he was about a year old. 
Above his white dress you could see 
rolls and rolls of soft flesh and the 
tiny hands were like balls of fluff. 

Hungrily, she took in all the de- 
tails while Mrs. Spencer, with set 
lips, finished laying the others away. 














“If only we might have had a 
boy,”’ Deborah murmured, almost as 
if talking to herself. “We wanted 
one so badly. He could have done 
all the things Ron did, and I 
wouldn’t feel so shut out.” 

Mrs. Spencer was looking at her 
in disapproval, her cheeks a little 
flushed as if by the immodesty of 
the girl’s remarks. 

Deborah was unconscious of her. 

“Wasn’t he a sturdy little chap?” 
she said. “Did you nurse him, 
mother?” 

Mrs. Spencer rose, her face scar- 
let. 

“Deborah! what a question,” she 
said in her shocked voice. “Of 
course I nursed him—he wouldn’t 
be so healthy looking if I hadn’t,” 
and she left the room, her flat 
bosom heaving with indignation. 

The girl sat there quietly, the lit- 
tle baby picture cradled in her 
hands. She wondered if she had 
forgotten all the lullabys and songs 
she used to sing for Ronald, or 
he with her, strumming on his gui- 
tar. She crossed to the piano and 
propped the picture up on the music 
rack. The case was closed, and 
when she opened it, it was to find 
the keys dusty and stiff from disuse. 
For a moment she hesitated, and 
then resolutely sat down. At first 
the notes seemed unfamiliar, but 
soon the old melodies were tripping 
from her fingers and in her un- 
trained voice she began to sing softly. 

Suddenly she heard a sob, muf- 
fled and then sharp and unre- 
strained. Running upstairs, she 
saw, through Mrs. Spencer’s half- 
opened door, the woman’s figure 
stretched on the bed, shaking with 
long racking sobs. 

“Don’t, mother, don’t,” Deborah 
whispered. “Everything’s going to 
be all right.” 


, 
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“Go away,” the woman choked, 
“go away. You don’t understand.” 

Didn’t understand! As she slow- 
ly went into her own room, Deborah 
wondered if perhaps she didn’t un- 
derstand too well. 


* * * 


A week from that day was Ron- 
ald’s birthday, his twenty-ninth 
birthday. It was April, soft insinu- 
ating April, putting forth tentative, 
groping fingers of young green 
grass, and holding up pale crocus 
chalices to catch the sky’s tears. 

Sitting at her window the night 
before, Deborah thought long and 
painfully. His birthday! She knew 
how she would like to keep it. Still 
pondering, she went to bed, but 
when the morning light roused her 
from sleep, she had come to her de- 
cision. 

The house was quiet as she moved 
noiselessly about, dressing carefully 
in a short skirt and heavy sweater 
with thick walking boots. A cup of 
coffee and roll with Mary in the 
kitchen was her breakfast, and then 
she was hurrying down the dew- 
drenched paths to where the woods 
were purple and white with wild . 
violets and _ spring-beauty. All 
morning long she bent over the 
mossy beds where the violets grew, 
singing and dreaming as she filled 
her hands and her baskets with 
their scentless beauty. By lunch 
time she was fairly starving, and 
when she arrived home, muddy, dis- 
heveled and hungry, she decided 
that the kitchen would be the best 
way to get in. Mary was, as usual, 
in sole possession, her somewhat 
stern face a little grimmer than its 
wont as she bent over her pastry 
board. 

She looked at Deborah, and Deb- 
orah looked steadily at her, while 
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between them flashed that same 
sympathy that had bound them to- 
gether from the first. 

“Where are they?” the girl whis- 
pered. 

“In their rooms with the doors 
locked,” the woman answered brief- 
ly. “Mrs. Spencer ain’t had a bite 
to eat to-day. There’s the bowls for 
your flowers,” she said, pointing 
with floury hand to where she had 
brought four or five full-mouthed 
vases for Deborah’s wood-spoil. 

The girl moved slowly to the shelf 
and thoughtfully filled the bowls. 
Her heart was heavy—after all it 
was worse than she feared. 





* + * 


All afternoon Deborah stayed 
with Mary. She had filled the house 
with flowers and reopened the piano. 
Taking her courage in both hands, 
she had done the most daring of all, 
pulled up the shades and let the 
light into the gloomy house. Then she 
had gone to her room and getting 
the picture Ronald had had taken 
for her in uniform, laughing at it 
himself, she went back and placed 
it beside the largest bowl of violets 
on the table. After that, until din- 
ner time, her refuge was with Mary. 
They set the table together with the 
silver Deborah had insisted on 
cleaning herself, and the delicate 
Sévres. Towards six she went up- 
stairs and sat down before her table. 
She was very tired and her eyes and 
cheeks were feverishly bright as she 
let down her bronze-tinged hair and 
swept it high on her head as Ronald 
had particularly liked it. She chose 
for dinner a white dress with round, 
low neck and full open sleeves that 
she had planned for him. Then 
with sinking heart she went down- 
stairs. She sat waiting in the fire- 
light for ages, it seemed to her, and 
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then, down the stairs with heavy, re- 

lentless step she heard them com- 
ing. They stood in the doorway, 
dressed more somberly than ever, 
and to the girl, tired and over- 
strained, they looked like three 
Fates come to bring her to judg- 
ment. In one glance they saw what 
she had done—the upflung curtains 
letting in the last afterglow of sun- 
set; the open piano with its plead- 
ing bowl of violets; flowers every- 
where, and Ronald’s picture, brave 
in its khaki and eager young face; 
beyond to where the table shone in 
its spotless, candlelighted splendor, 
and then back to the girl herself, 
her lovely hair catching the firelight 
like a jeweled crown, her slim 
throat in pulsing whiteness, throb- 
bing above the soft dress. 

Mrs. Spencer was the first to 
speak. “Oh, how could you be so 
heartless, how could you?” Her 
voice rose in anger as she came into 
the room, closing the piano and pull- 
ing down the curtains almost with 
one movement. “To-night of all 
nights!” 

Deborah watched her fascinated. 
She wondered if she would fling the 
flowers on the floor and tear Ron- 
ald’s picture from its place. But 
she pointed to the bell. “Robert, 
ring for Mary to take away these 
things—this wicked display.” 

Then Deborah gave a cry. She 
scarcely recognized her own voice. 
It was low and hard. 

“Wicked, wicked, oh, it is you who 
are wicked. Can’t you see what you 
are doing with the selfishness that 
you call grief? You are killing him, 
killing him for me. He has never 
been dead to me before but each day 
that I have been here you have 
thrown a clod of earth on him. 
Have you no eyes to see the splendor 
of what he did in one high moment? 




















WAR 


He will always be young and strong, 
laughing and singing while we 
wither and grow old and sick. But 
you—you have taken away all that 
he loved, flowers and _ sunlight, 
music, laughter and color—all the 
bright things you have stolen from 
him and given him darkness and 
gloom instead.” Her voice broke. 
“I wanted to come so badly. I 
wanted to live where he had lived; 
to love where he had loved; to see 
the things he had seen. I thought 
I could feel him even closer, but he 
is going farther and farther away. 
You think I do not grieve—I who 
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had his manhood, who held him in 
my arms?” 

She turned towards the stairs, 
groping her way blindly. The light 
fell on her tortured face, on the 
eyes that had seen a vision they had 
been blind to. 

“Where are you going?” Mrs. 
Spencer whispered. “Where are 
you going?” 

The girl looked down to where 
they stood, their startled faces white 
against the dim background of the 
hall. 

“Going? I’m going home. 
going back to Ronald.” 


I'm 





WAR. 


By CHARLES TRUEMAN LANHAM. 


Sincg I can see no beauty in a lad 
Impaled upon a bayonet, his eyes 
Protruding in a glassy-hard surprise; 
Nor in those leaden flails that preach a mad 


Impartial Jehad in the name of death; 

Nor amber colored clouds the Medici 

Had quailed to dream; I say, since I can see 
No beauty in these things, their shibboleth 


Too intricate for my untutored tongue, 
Why I shall leave them to their own grim songs, 
Inscribed in blood and bound with fearful thongs 
Once heart-strings of the quick that God had strung 


For short swift obbligatos of the rain, 


And love, and young wind in a field of grain. 

















T is a far cry from New York or 
London or Paris in this jazz age 
to the English hermits of the 1300's, 
and how fantastic a thesis would one 
seem to be supporting who should 
claim that a revival of the eremitical 
life is particularly desirable at the 
present moment. We have our ab- 
beys and our Carmels, our houses of 
Poor Clares and of nuns of Marie 
Réparatrice where the spiritual life 
may find its fullest blossoming and 
where the dangers incidental to it 
may be warded off by an ordered 
régime and the bulwark of lawful 
authority; moreover, common sense 
tells us that what was suitable to 
one age and civilization may be ex- 
tremely unsuited to another. All of 
which is obviously true—yet it re- 
mains a fact that the fourteenth cen- 
tury bears a remarkable likeness to 
the one in which we are living. Euro- 
pean civilization had climbed stead- 
ily from the wreckage of the old 
pagan culture through the arduous 
period of the so-called Dark Ages to 
the rich fruition of both material 
and spiritual achievement in the 
thirteenth century, and then had be- 
gun that fatal lassitude, that weak- 
ening of moral fiber, which seems to 
overtake great civilizations when 
they have passed their zenith. 
Richard Rolle’s age was one of 
strange corruptions—wealth and 
worldliness amongst too many of 
those whose profession was simplic- 
ity and austerity, moral rottenness 
in high places, profound learning 
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and intellectual keenness beginning 
to peter out in -sophistry and per- 
verted subtlety. There were, also, 
bizarre contrasts—rigid asceticism 
and astounding profligacy, poverty 
and squalor alongside an almost 
Oriental luxury. In the midst of all 
this arose the comparatively brief 
but fertile spiritual dynasty of the 
English mystics. Perhaps some of 
them could read the signs in an 
already lowering horizon; anyhow, 
it seems reasonable to discern in 
them a providential means for keep- 
ing alive and handing on to those 
who had to face calamity a certain 
set of “values,” to use our modern 
cliché, and a conviction about the 
meaning of human life which else 
might have become fatally obscured. 

Richard Rolle, like too many holy 
men, has suffered at the hands of 
his biographers. The “Office” com- 
posed after his death was written 
with a view to what was then re- 
garded as edification and it suffers 
from the defects of its kind—the 
omission or suppression of human 
traits, the undue stressing of the di- 
rectly supernatural and the presen- 
tation of a likeness of precociously 
mature holiness. The good souls 
who provide us with this “legend” 
of the saintly hermit were evidently 
bent on giving emphasis to what was 
infused and directly mystical, in the 
technical sense of the word, in 
Rolle’s knowledge of spirituality and 
and they are unwilling to admit that 
he had ever been less than deeply 

















holy or had been entangled in the 
snares of the world on which he 
afterwards turned his back. The 
result is that what one may call his 
official vera effigies is slightly less 
than human. Fortunately, some 
sound critical work has been done 
by Dom Maurice Noetinger (cf. The 
Month, London, Jan., 1926). If 
Rolle loses something of his glory 
as a prodigy, he gains immensely as 
a human being. His references to 
his early worldliness and “sinful- 
ness,” even when we allow for the 
exaggerations of a scrupulously ten- 
der conscience, suggest a man who 
knows our own weaknesses and 
trials with sympathetic understand- 
ing even when he has risen above 
them to unthinkable heights of spir- 
itual perfection. 

Furthermore, his distaste for the 
contemporary theological science 
and his apparent scorn for the petty 
subtleties and smart-alec dialectics 
into which too much Scholasticism 
of the time was degenerating gain 
force when it becomes probable that 
he himself had spent long years in 
the schools and had exhausted all 
that his teachers had to offer him. 
Otherwise, his rejection of deduc- 
tive theological science and his con- 
tempt for the “philosophers” be- 
come unpleasantly like the jibes at 
Christian marriage and the solid so- 
cial virtues made by some callow 
flapper of “The Village” brandish- 
ing her Freudian textbook. On the 
contrary, critical examination of the 
facts, as outlined in the article re- 
ferred to, makes it appear probable 
that Rolle had reached mature years 
and had received a full and com- 
plete training in the philosophy and 
theology of the schools before he 
embraced the life of a recluse. It 
cannot be too strongly insisted on 
that the evidence scattered through 
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his own writings, both in their signs 
of a technical Scholastic training 
and in the personal facts which they 
betray, is all on the side of Dom 
Noetinger’s thesis. 

We should, then, picture Richard 
Rolle as retiring to the hermit life 
neither as merely a boyish enthusi- 
ast nor, in the sentimental Victorian 
way, as one “tired of life” and seek- 
ing rest and peace in a recluse’s 
cell. He was a mature man, with 
his share of ordinary, worldly ex- 
perience and the best education 
which the Oxford of the fourteenth 
century could give him. Deliber- 
ately, under the prompting of grace, 
he chose “the better part” and faced 
a stern novitiate of the spirit in or- 
der to seize and hold that higher 
life. Rolle was thoroughly English 
in his love of nature in her intimate 
everyday aspects—wild flowers and 
birds, tinkling brooks and sweet- 
scented hayfields—and he had, too, 
an Englishman’s individualism and 
his jealousy of privacy and the right 
to solitude. But we shall be wholly 
on a false track if we see any par- 
ticular connection between these 
things and his vocation to the her- 
mit life. The modern “love of na- - 
ture,” with its tendency to dispar- 
age man’s work and his life in towns 
and cities, and its semi-animistic 
cult of flowers and trees and masses 
of earth or rock was unknown to 
our saner and more clear-minded 
ancestors. They loved flowers and 
birds and the rich, leafy foison of an 
English wood, but “loving Nature” 
would have sounded mere gibberish 
to them. When they went into the 
wilderness it was not to “commune 
with Nature”—an obscene, panthe- 
istic idea that would have seemed 
blasphemous to them—but to obtain 
the quietness and freedom from dis- 
traction that would make it possible 
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to seek God more deeply in their 
own souls. They did not believe 
that a man is necessarily better for 
staying in a forest or a mountain 
solitude rather than in the dwelling 
places of his kind. It was, then, 
with as definite and matter-of-fact 
an object as a youth entering a sem- 
inary that Richard Rolle, of respect- 
able yeoman family and with an Ox- 
ford education, betook himself to 
solitude in the north of England— 
his vocation demanded silence and 
retirement as that of the Benedic- 
tine demanded community life and 
the secular priest a course of theo- 
logical study. 

Rolle’s education was in process 
before the glory of medieval Scho- 
lasticism had really begun to grow 
dim. It was only a few years since 
the brilliant and saintly Franciscan, 
Duns Scotus, the Doctor Subtilis, 
had been the teacher and the inspi- 
ration of about 30,000 students at 
Oxford. Roger Bacon was still alive, 
and so was William of Occam, 
strange English mixture of the con- 
servative and the iconoclast. Of 
Rolle’s life before his leaving the 
world we know practically nothing. 
It seems probable that like many 
great saints before they had experi- 
enced that “conversion” of which 
their writings so frequently make 
mention,—St. Ignatius Loyola, for 
example,—Richard Rolle lived as an 
ordinary faithful Catholic, happy in 
being born before our modern con- 
fusion of thought had arisen to 
cloud men’s minds, interested in the 
implications of the Faith, as were 
most educated men in his day, but 
not a dévot. Some kind of early 
love affair before his “conversion” 
troubled his conscious afterwards— 
“|. . prius peccavi,” he says, “quod 
plane me penituit,” but it may be 
believed that his “sin” was simply 
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what St. Ignatius would have called 
an inordinate affection, something 
wrong rather in its blindness and 
want of spiritual perspective than 
by reason of any gross evil of act or 
intention. 

We know that Rolle became wide- 
ly read in mystical theology during 
his years of study and that he was 
deeply versed in the Scriptures. He 
does not seem to have come under 
the spell of the pseudo-Dionysian 
writings which had so strong an in- 
fluence on some of his successors in 
the English mystical tradition, but 
he was steeped in the works of St. 
Bernard, St. Bonaventure and the 
Victorines. 

The proverbial failure of true love 
to run its course with an easy 
smoothness seems to be as true of 
the mystics’ love of God as of more 
earthly passions, if we are to judge 
from the lives of the great contem- 
platives. Richard Rolle was not 
spared his portion of trials and irri- 
tations. John of Dalton, his first 
patron, seems to have provided for 
his temporal needs for some years, 
but later on the recluse suffered a 
certain number of vicissitudes which 
must have been trying to one seek- 
ing the ordo, pax et tranquillitas 
necessary for contemplation. Nor 
were his troubles confined to the 
material order. In the fourteenth 
century, as in our own day, there 
were not wanting good, but unim- 
aginative, people who “could not 
see” pure contemplation as a laud- 
able way of life. They distrusted 
mysticism and a religious life not 
given up to active works of charity 
or the labors of the Christian minis- 
try, and they charged Rolle with 
idleness and delusion because he 
chose solitude, or with pride and ar- 
rogance because he was independent 
of the rigidly Scholastic form into 

















which most contemporary learning 
was cast. Some even went so far 
as to question the soundness of his 
doctrine and to hint that there could 
be detected in his writings and 
teachings a kinship with some of 
the strange, new heresies that were 
beginning to arise in England. This 
erroneous interpretation of his very 
English individualism of spirit has 
not always been avoided by later 
authorities and we occasionally find 
him included in the list of alleged 
“morning stars of the Reformation.” 
That interior trials were added to 
these misunderstandings and mate- 
rial cares we gather from the her- 
mit’s own writings. Parts of his ac- 
count of them suggest temptations 
similar to those which besieged the 
mind and imagination of St. Jerome 
in the desert. 

Both temporal and spiritual trials 
left Rolle comparatively unmolested 
during the latter part of his life, 
after his move to a retreat amid the 
moorland hills and green valleys of 
Richmondshire. We gather that he 
occasionally left his cell to pay vis- 
its to friends and others who sought 
his help and advice and, reading be- 
tween the lines, we can build up the 
picture of a very charming and lov- 
able man, at home with the great 
manorial lords and landowners but 
able and willing to enter into con- 
versation or even friendly banter 
with their dependents and domes- 
tics. This was made a cause for 
complaint against him by the “unco 
guid,” who always hold cheerful- 
ness suspect. 

When he took up his abode in the 
cell near the village of Hampole 
which gives him his title he was 
within a few miles of the anchor- 
hold of another great recluse, Mar- 
garet Kirkby. His friendship with 
this holy woman is one of the most 
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charming features of his later life. 
When weary with much study and 
writing, or, perhaps, just hungry 
for the presence and the voice of a 
friend, he would go on foot across 
country to Anderby and converse 
with his dilecta discipula—his “be- 


loved pupil,” as he calls her— 
through the grille in her cell door. 
If her own spiritual life gained by 
Rolle’s guidance, she in turn seems 
to have acted very much as his good 
angel, consoling him in sorrow and 
vexation and encouraging him in his 
composition of his mystical writ- 
ings. Our knowledge of his last years 
and of his death is extremely meager. 
It is clear, however, that he was es- 
teemed for sanctity after his death; 
indeed, it is probable that he was 
already held in veneration at the 
time of his death. An “Office” and 
a relation of miracles were com- 
posed in his honor, although they 
have not been officially approved. 
Of the interior life of Richard 
Rolle, so far as it is communicable 
to the uninitiated, we know com- 
paratively far more than of the 
events of his external life. He was 
a voluminous writer and, like St. 
Teresa, he has left us much material 
based on his introspection and self- 
analysis. Moreover, the various 
stages of the spiritual ascent, with 
its three main phases of the purga- 
tive, illuminative and unitive ways, 
appear to have been very clearly 
marked in the development of his 
inner life. However, throughout his 
writings one thought recurs again 
and again, like the motif in a sym- 
phony, namely, that the be-all and 
end-all of spiritual life is love. Like 
his great predecessors and models 
in mystical theology, St. Bernard 
and St. Bonaventure, Richard Rolle 
was above all things a great lover. 
“Therefore truly long I after love,” 
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he says, “the fairest of flowers. I 
am inwardly burned by the flame of 
fire. Thus it warms, a man thinks 
not how, save that he feels solace in 
himself, the heart singing ditties 
and taken captive with the charge 
of charity.” This love is, he tells 
us, a free gift of Christ, “accorded to 
those only who so specially love 
the name of Jesus that it never re- 
cedes from their minds.” 

Among the lesser points of Rolle’s 
mystical teaching which, like that 
of all the great English mystics, 
took on a very practical character, 
one may be noted as particularly 
applicable to us moderns—his in- 
sistence on tranquillity and his dis- 
like of that restlessness which is so 
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inimical to spiritual development. 
“John Ayscough” tells us some- 
where of an old priest who when 
asked the secret of the spiritual life 
replied that it consisted in being 
able to sit still. Richard Rolle is at 
one with the unknown author of 
The Cloud of Unknowing in his atti- 
tude towards fidgets and busybodies. 
He is equally opposed to what we 
may describe as mental fussiness. 
His ideal lover of God is not rest- 
less with the desire to know, but 
only consumed with the desire to 
love; the mystic’s soul is no “raun- 
saker of the myghte of Godd and of 
His majeste” but like a lover in the 
arms of his beloved or a child in its 
mother’s bosom. 





WHEN MISCHA ELMAN PLAYED. 


By FRANCES EsBs-CANAVAN. 


HE raised his slender wizard’s bow, 
Its fall with grace and subtle ease, 

Set free the songs of birds at dawn, 
The rustle of the Summer trees, 


And many little wanton brooks, 

Ran rippling on their care-free way, 
And sunlight fell on quiet pools, 

And life seemed good, for it was day. 


Then all the stinging thoughts of night, 
And all the blighted hopes of years, 

Were cleansed, and soothed and purified, 
In one sweet rush of pent-up tears. 


Loud boomed the plaudits of the throng, 
Like waves from some full-swelling sea, 
When Elman with his magic wand 


Bewitched the soul of melody. 
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By Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 


ITH the new year usually come 

the Almanacs, Directories, 
and Annuals to give an expectant 
public early and comprehensive sta- 
tistical information—all but The 
Official Catholic Directory. It gen- 
erally is late—last year’s did not 
appear until the second week in 
April. And when the Catholic Di- 
rectory does confront its users, the 
long-suffering publishers are bom- 
barded with complaints of sins of 
omission and commission against 
accuracy. 

The title-page states that The Di- 
rectory contains, “Ecclesiastical sta- 
tistics of the United States, Alaska, 
Philippine Islands, the Canal Zone, 
the Virgin Islands, the Island of 
Guam, the U. S. possessions in Sa- 
moa, Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, 
British Honduras, C. A., Jamaica, 
B. W. L, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Ireland, England, Scotland, Wales, 
Cuba and Mexico.” Also that: “The 
information contained in this Direc- 
tory is derived from reports submit- 
ted to the publishers by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities of the countries 
concerned”; adding to this the cau- 
tion: “The publishers assume no 
responsibility for errors and omis- 
sions.” 

The Catholic Directory in its pres- 
ent form is one of the many monu- 
ments to the unselfish zeal of the 
lamented, self-sacrificing John Gil- 
mary Shea. He was its editor and 
compiler from 1858 to 1890. In his 
recent life of the Father of Ameri- 
can Catholic History, Dr. Peter Guil- 
day says: 


“The preface of all these volumes 
repeats the same tale: reports and 
statistics were difficult to obtain 
from bishops and chancellors; so 
much so that it can hardly be said 
that any one annual volume pre- 
sents an absolutely accurate state- 
ment of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. 

“Dr. Shea’s correspondence dur- 
ing these forty-two years of Editor- 
ship of the Directory has its share 
of letters complaining about the sta- 
tistics given for some of the dioceses. 
In spite of all of his efforts, his ap- 
peals in many dioceses, including 
that of New York, were often over- 
looked and the old statistics had to 
stand.” 


It certainly seems desirable that 
the Church should at this date be 
given its proper place in any statis- 
tical survey of the religious organi- 
zations and affiliations of the citi- 
zens of the Republic and this based 
on the most authoritative informa- 
tion. Last year the Government 
sent out two official questionnaires 
through the Census Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce with the 
intention of discovering how many 
church members there are; how 
many ecclesiastics minister to them; 
how many children are enrolled in 
the Sunday schools; how much prop- 
erty the Churches own. The Gov- 
ernment officials intimate that they 
have had great difficulty in getting 
Catholic ecclesiastics to answer the 
circulars asking the information 


necessary for the Census Bureau. 
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The unreliability and incomplete 
character of the statistics given in 
the Catholic Directory are noted in 
Dr. Guilday’s statement above. We 
have never had an authoritative and 
full enumeration of the Catholics 
of the United States. The lack of it 
has been demonstrated in most un- 
expected and important emergen- 
cies: the determination of the quota 
of army chaplains in the World 
War for instance; civic care of de- 
pendents; anti-Catholic legislation 
against parish schools; Federal en- 
croachments in the guise of sump- 
tuary legislation or with specious 
pleas for sociological or educational 
betterments. If we were correctly 
counted and the figures tabulated in 
The Official Catholic Directory those 
concerned would take heed of them. 
There is constant incentive for the 
prompt and practical application of 
the lesson to be taught by the too- 
long neglected duty in this respect. 

We are indebted to that indefati- 
gable delver after interesting Cath- 
olic data, Father Herbert Thurston, 
S.J., for the information that our 
present-day Directories are an evo- 
lution of the ancient Ordos, or 
guides for the recitation of Office 
and Mass. In England the first 
Laity’s Directory appeared in 1759, 
and towards the end of the eight- 
eenth century, the names of the 
clergy and other miscellaneous mat- 
ter began to be added. In 1837 the 
name was changed to The Catholic 
Directory, when the Irish Directory 
also was compiled. An Ordo was 
published at Baltimore in 1801, but 
it was in 1817 that Mathew Field at- 
tempted an imitation of the English 
publication at New York, in The 
Catholic Laity’s Directory to the 
Church Service with an Almanac for 
the Year. It had the approbation of 


Bishop Connolly and its contents, in 
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addition to almanacs, calendars, an 
account of the churches, colleges, 
seminaries and institutions of the 
United States, included a variety of 
pious reading matter. There was 
only one issue of this almanac. In 
1822, W. H. Creagh tried another 
along the same lines but with no 
better success. The Rev. Dr. John 
Power, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Barclay Street, the mother church 
of the now great Catholic New York, 
served as editor. 

Fielding Lucas, Jr., of Baltimore 
was the next to venture in this field 
with The Metropolitan Catholic Cal- 
endar and Laity’s Directory for 
1834. It was to be published an- 
nually. He makes the first wail 
over the inability to secure “official” 
Statistics for his Directory. He de- 
clares he had “intended to present 
it in 1832 but from circumstances 
over which he had no control it has 
been delayed to the present period.” 
The Directory for 1837 says of its 
statistics: “The numbers marked 
with an asterisk are not given as 
strictly exact though it is believed 
they approximate to the truth and 
are as accurate as could be ascer- 
tained from the statements for- 
warded to the editor from the sev- 
eral dioceses.” And the long after 
Directory for 1890 observes: “It is 
much to be regretted that the sta- 
tistics are not more carefully kept. 
In every diocese there are parishes 
that fail to report and many dio- 
ceses report statistics only partially, 
so that any general summary that 
can be made up at best is only an 
approximation.” Even with the is- 
sues of the Directory for the last five 
years the admission had to be made 
that a number of the dioceses, some 
of them the most important, had 
not supplied statistics, and that the 
figures given for them had, either 

















been carried without change from 
previous years, or were approxima- 
tions. 

Among the news items sent out 
in September, 1927, by the N. C. 
W. C. service was this: 


“Detroit.—Some surprises are be- 
ing developed by the Catholic cen- 
sus which the Diocese of Detroit is 
just completing. An instance is 
that of a Detroit west-side parish. 
Previously, this parish was recorded 
as having 960 families, with 4,000 
persons. The census has revealed 
1,284 families, with 5,079 persons-— 
324 families and 1,079 persons more 
than were known to belong to the 
parish. It is believed similar cases 
will be developed when the returns 
are tabulated.” 


And the diocesan organ, the Louis- 
ville, Ky., Record, of September 8th, 
said: 


“We have no complete Catholic 
census of Louisville. The figures 
given in the Catholic Directory are 
admittedly inadequate. There are 
parishes where there has not been a 
complete enumeration of souls since 
their erection. Some estimate the 
Catholic population of our city at 
fully one-third of the general popu- 
lation.” 


So the story goes from all over the 
country. The “annual census” of 
most parishes, where taken, is usu- 
ally an excuse for a collection, and 
is carried out with the most unsci- 
entific and inconclusive methods in 
regard to statistical results. That 
one could be made with reasonable 
accuracy and completeness the ex- 
perience of the many recent “drives” 
and appeals makes evident. Of 


course it would have to be done ac- 
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cording to modern practical rules. 
But there are now in almost every 
parish plenty of organized workers 
available to make success sure. 

To return to the history of the 
Directory, the publication of which 
at Baltimore then passed to James 
Meyers, “at the Cathedral,” who 
changed the name to the United 
States Catholic Almanac and kept it 
going until 1838. Fielding Lucas, 
Jr., with that year, again became the 
publisher and restored the title to 
Metropolitan Catholic Almanac, A 
table of comparative statistics from 
1835 to 1845, and a map of the 
United States “prepared at much ex- 
pense to exhibit, at a glance, the ex- 
tent and relative situation of the 
different dioceses” were additions to 
the volume for 1845. A list of the 
clergy in Ireland and England ap- 
pears for the first time in the issue 
for 1850. For 1856 and 1857 the 
style of the Baltimore firm becomes 
“Lucas Brothers.” Evidently they 
tired of the venture in the latter 
year, for, in 1858, the Directory 
moved back to New York where Ed- 
ward Dunigan & Brother brought it 
out as Dunigan’s American Catholic 
Almanac and List of the Clergy. It 
is with this year John Gilmary 
Shea’s connection with the Directory 
begins. The publishers explain their 
relation to the Directory in that, “It 
was necessary to supply a deficiency 
and .. . finding no one disposed to 
take it up they began the prepara- 
tion.” It was late in the year and 
they made the usual excuses for de- 
layed or missing statistics and in- 
accuracies. Reports from Canada 
were an added new feature. 

A letter from Archbishop Ken- 
rick prefaces the 1861 Directory 
telling that John Murphy & Co. of 
Baltimore had again taken up its 
publication there in compliance with 
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the request of the Council of Balti- 
more. After this the Civil War put 
a stop to further issues for 1862 and 
1863. In 1863 New York once more 
became the place of publication, 
sponsored by D. & J. Sadlier, with 
Gilmary Shea as editor, he confess- 
ing in his greeting that the task was 
“difficult beyond precedent” owing 
to the chaotic conditions in many 
States brought about by the war. 
Shea’s experience with the Sadlier 
concern was anything but pleasant. 
Denis Sadlier the New York head of 
the firm was an uncouth, pompous, 
unlettered taskmaster, who must 
have been a torture to a man of 
Shea’s sensitive, fine-grained char- 
acter. In a letter, written February 
4, 1871, to Archbishop McCloskey, 
Shea complains of 


“the pittance Mr. Sadlier offered, 
and finally in his usual unjust and 
oppressive way refused to pay me. 
I do not wish to obtrude on Your 
Grace my troubles and difficulties or 
Lazarus-like, show myself at the 
rich man’s door begging not for 
alms but for the promised remu- 
neration for my labor; but you can 
form little idea of the agony I suf- 
fered last year with a dying relative 
to support and minister to and my 
own family needs besides and un- 
able to obtain from Mr. Sadlier a 
single dollar, although he had 
promised to give me some if I re- 
quired it; and then, when the work 
was complete, he told me that he 
would not pay part of my claim un- 
less a court of law compelled him 
and thus avoided paying me a single 
dollar.” 


This was about work done on an 
edition of the Bible that Shea had 
edited and it broke off all further 
business dealings with the Sadliers. 
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Their Directory met with a rival in 
1886, when a German firm, Hoffman 
Brothers of Milwaukee, put another 
on the market with a more modern 
format, edited for them by the Rev. 
James Fagan, their stated reason be- 
ing “the inaccuracy, incompleteness 
and exorbitant price” of the New 
York production. The price then 
was $1.25 a copy; now it is $4.00, 
but it must be admitted that the size 
has also increased fourfold. The 
two Directories appealed for patron- 
age until 1895 when the Sadliers 
quit the field, which the Hoffmans 
occupied alone until 1897 when the 
concern failed and its assets were 
taken over by the Wiltzius Com- 
pany which continued the Directory 
up to 1912 when its goodwill, plant 
and entire output were purchased 
by the present proprietor P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. 

The first Directory, that of 1817, 
was a small 32mo. book of sixty- 
eight pages—about the size of a 
catechism, and had a little woodcut 
picture of Mother Seton’s convent 
and school at Emmitsburg, Md., on 
the title-page. The Directory for 
1927 is a volume that weighs six- 
and-a-half pounds, with 1,029 pages 
larger than the size of THe CaTHOLIC 
Wor.p’s. There are 16 pages of 
portraits; a diocesan map of the 
United States; a sheet of statistics; 
210 pages for the Canadian section; 
120 for Ireland, England, Scotland, 
Wales, Cuba, and Mexico, and 194 
pages of advertisements. The rest 
of the volume supplies the informa- 
tion of the Church in the United 
States and its colonial possessions. 
The publishers claimed for it that 
it was a great improvement, not only 
in size, but because of several new 
features, over all previous issues. 

Among these new and important 
additions were to be noted statistics 
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of converts throughout the country; 
data regarding the diocesan agencies 
of Catholic charities; data concern- 
ing mission activities and statistics 
on hospitals. This is a most inter- 
esting program but when its results 
are sought for in the Directory it is 
the same old story of the incom- 
pleteness and unsatisfactory nature 
of the information supplied. Of 
course also there is the promise and 
hope of better offerings in the next 
volume—provided also, of course, 
the “official” source of supply im- 
proved in equal ratio. Indeed there 
must be a large allowance made for 
the tribulations of the poor publish- 
er. As I write I have before me the 
questionnaire sent out from the 
chancery office to the priests of one 
of the principal dioceses of the 
United States. It called for the name 
and location of church and rectory, 
of chapels and schools, and names 
of the pastor and his assistants. Not 
a word about statistics or other data, 
except the pastor elects to consider 
them expected under a head “Re- 
marks,” in a corner, which sug- 
gests: “Information other than 
above state here.” Consider the 
compiler’s feelings with a report like 
that—if his questionnaire is an- 
swered at all. The Egyptian bricks 
without straw were as nothing com- 
pared to an Official Directory lack- 
ing data for diocesan statistics. 

The Directory for 1927 gave 19,- 
483,296 as the total Catholic popu- 
lation of the United States. Yet, 
after the 1925 volume had been is- 
sued a Catholic Press Directory was 
published in Chicago and its com- 
piler, who had been for fourteen 
years previously the editor of the 
Official Directory proved to his own 
satisfaction and gave plausible rea- 
sons, that there were then 20,738,- 
447 Catholics in the United States! 
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There must have been some gain 
during the intervening years, but it 
does not show in the 1927 “Official” 
figures. 

The number of children in our 
Catholic schools, according to the 
1927 Directory, is 2,167,241; but a 
survey made by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation of the N. C. W. C., and made 
public at the end of last September 
gives the total enrollment of stu- 
dents in our schools as 2,423,019. 
The faulty or missing diocesan 
reports, no doubt, will account 
for these unsatisfactory differences. 
Still all the discrepancies are not 
diocesan. It might be expected that 
in an Official Directory the list of 
Cardinals would be unimpeachable, 
yet in the 1926 and 1927 volumes 
the late Cardinal O’Donnell of Ire- 
land is set down both as a Cardinal 
Priest and a Cardinal Deacon. Car- 
dinal Faulhaber for years has been 
listed as “Archbishop of Monaco” 
without any intimation to the un- 
initiated that this is not the small 
diocese in France, but a very ancient 
title for the west German city of 
Munich. In the volume for 1925 His 
Eminence of Chicago was styled: 
“Mundelein, George Guillelmus, Bish- 
op of Chicago”; corrected fortu- 
nately for the time of the Eucha- 
ristic Congress. Sometimes the given 
name of a Cardinal is translated; 
sometimes it is in the native form. 
No one ever thought it worth while 
to find out that the given name of 
the late Primate of Toledo, Cardinal 
Reig y Casanova, was Henry. He is 
carried along in the Directory’s list 
since his creation in 1922 without 
any such designation. 

But it must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that, in spite of these blem- 
ishes, our Official Catholic Directory 
is a compilation that has many val- 
uable and instructive pages. A 
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complete set is a teeming source of 
the most interesting historical in- 
formation for the research student. 
Unfortunately there are extant only 
a few of these complete Directory 
sets. In spite of the numbers pub- 
lished each year they have vanished 
like so much more of our Catholic 
records because of our long neglect 
of such now unreplaceable material. 
John Gilmary Shea’s private collec- 
tion fortunately was saved with his 
library by Georgetown University. 
The present publishers of the Direc- 
tory, the Messrs. Kenedy, have a set. 
Archbishop Corrigan secured one 
for the New York diocesan library. 
Mr. Henry Ridder, proprietor of The 
Catholic News, has one in the ref- 
erence library of that journal, for 
the courtesy of access to which for 
data for this article acknowledg- 
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ment is here gratefully made. There 
may be others in some of the old re- 
ligious institutions, but they are few 
and far between, and a joy and an 
inspiration to the investigator who 
knows how to use them. 

Eulogies of John Gilmary Shea 
are a popular topic for our orators 
and writers. The Catholic Directory 
was one of his favorite works. Why 
not have all concerned in the pro- 
duction of the Directory, officials, 
editors, publishers, unite in a deter- 
mination to amend its faults, and 
establish its reliability and author- 
itative official character, as a memo- 
rial to the man who was so success- 
ful in his chosen field and who has 
made all who have written in the 
field of American Catholic history 
dependent on his scholarly studies? 
It can be done; it should be done. 





CITADEL. 


By J. Corson MILLER. 


WE had not known the vast, armed strength that calls 
To kindred strength, when war’s wild blast rings sure, 
Yet we had reared us strong and valiant walls 

From thoughts the white soul holds compactly pure. 
And now against earth’s storms they shall endure, 
Guarded by Eyes—O never a tower falls, 

With Him for chief, before Whom Satan crawls 

In abject terror—yea, we are secure! 


Faith’s well-trimmed lamp is ’round the compass turning— 
Ye blinded enemies, ye can but fail! 

Our weapons forged from love that Christ keeps burning, 
Shall win, though Hell itself rise to assail. 

We have been schooled in ways of no man’s learning, 

But His, Who keeps for us the Holy Grail. 

















ROBERT SOUTHWELL, JESUIT MARTYR-POET. 


By A. C. Kuaas, S.J. 


“It is the sweetest note that man can sing 
When grace in Virtue’s key tunes Nature’s string.” 


N the year 1586, a Jesuit priest 
journeyed from Rome to London 
on a mission fraught with great 
danger. Father Robert Southwell, 
an Englishman of gentle birth, had 
volunteered for the English mission 
and was on his way to do apostolic 
work in that country, then in a wild 
frenzy of excitement. Ominous ru- 
mors of the avenging Spanish Ar- 
mada were already striking terror 
into the hearts of the people, for re- 
ports were current that the purpose 
of Philip’s monster fleet was not 
alone political. However this may 
be, Queen Elizabeth, backed by a 
strong Protestant party, found an 
opportunity to score a winning 
blow against the Catholic faith. The 
cause of Spanish Philip was declared 
to be essentially Catholic, and there- 
fore, “Good Queen Bess” would 
learn the secrets of England’s ene- 
mies by persecuting Papists of 
prominence. In a short time, how- 
ever, persecution of the Catholics 
became general. “To be a Catholic 
was a crime; to be a priest was high 
treason and to be a Jesuit was to 
be hunted as a wild beast.” The 
laity had to worship in secret; the 
priests, to escape the pursuivants or 
priest-hunters, went about disguised 
like pedlars and tradesmen or 


dressed like dandies of the day. For 
a layman to be caught at his devo- 
tions meant a heavy fine; for a priest 
it meant prison and often torture 
and the rack. 


In 1586 seventy 





—Southwell. 


priests were taken from their filthy 
dungeons, and, as a great favor, sent 
into banishment. MHereupon still 
more stringent laws were enacted 
against those who remained and 
soon there were executions causing 
Catholic martyr blood to flow in 
such profusion that it is a wonder 
that any priest remained at all. On 
his way to London, Father South- 
well, the Jesuit, knew that his vio- 
lent death was not a mere possi- 
bility. 

In the same year 1586 William 
Shakespeare went from Stratford to 
London on a different mission. He 
was seeking his fortune, for he had 
heard tales of the wonderful profits 
of a play actor’s career. Despite the 
Puritan war on players and play- 
houses, the drama was well patron- 
ized, and men of education and tal- 
ent eagerly took up play-writing as 
a profession. George Chapman, 
John Lyly, Thomas Kyd, George 
Peele, and Christopher Marlowe 
were the dramatists then in highest 
favor. They were men of university 
training, but they were also men of 
low morals and dissolute lives, and 
their verse, in consequence, and in 
fact most of the verse of the day, 
was so licentious that the cleaner 
writings of Sackville, Spenser, Sid- 
ney, and Drayton could not offset its 
baneful influence. 

Father Robert Southwell saw with 
grief the sad moral condition of lit- 
erary production in England and 
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the havoc wrought in souls by these 
loose writings. So, in an apostolic 
spirit he sought a remedy. Refer- 
ring to this he subsequently wrote 
in a preface to his poems: 


“Poets, by abusing their talent, 
and making the follies and failings 
of love the customary subject of 
their base endeavors, have so dis- 
credited this faculty, that a poet, a 
lover, and a liar, are by many reck- 
oned but three words of one signi- 
fication. . . . For in lieu of solemn 
and devout matter, to which in duty 
they owe their abilities, they now 
busy themselves in expressing such 
passions as only serve for testimo- 
nies to what unworthy affections 
they have wedded their wills. And be- 
cause the best course to let them see 
the error of their works is to weave 
a new web in their own loom, I 
have here layed a few coarse threads 
together, to invite some skilfuller 
wits to go forward in the same, or 
to begin some finer piece; wherein 
it may be seen how well verse and 
virtue suit together.” 


Such was Southwell’s noble pur- 
pose as a poet, proving a statement 
made about the Jesuits in general, 
that they were “first, last and al- 
ways priests to whom souls were 
always more than songs.” 

The greatest poet of the Society of 
Jesus in England was born in the 
year 1560 or 1561, the third son of 
an old, honorable and wealthy fam- 
ily in Horsham, St. Faith’s, Nor- 
folk. As a babe, his winsome beauty 
attracted a gypsy woman, who stole 
him, leaving her own child in his 
place. The theft, however, was 


soon detected, and the handsome 
babe recovered. Beyond this, very 
little is known of Southwell’s early 
youth except that when quite young 
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he was sent to the English College 
at Douai, where he studied under 
the celebrated Father Leonard Les- 
sius of the Society of Jesus. In his 
fifteenth year, his father placed him 
in Paris under the care of Father 
Thomas Darbyshire, who had for 
conscience’ sake given up the arch- 
deaconry of Essex and meanwhile 
in exile had become a Jesuit. South- 
well’s early piety and self-sacrifice 
naturally led him to the priesthood 
and his letters show that he long 
had been nursing the desire. The 
example of his teachers greatly 
strengthened this desire until final- 
ly, after some hesitation between the 
Carthusian Order and the Society of 
Jesus, he decided to join the latter. 
He applied for admission, but on ac- 
count of his youth he was refused. 
Greatly disappointed, he poured out 
his grief in a strange and singular 
lamentation entitled a “Complaint.” 
“For who can hinder my dying of 
grief,” he asks in it, “when I behold 
myself parted from that Company, 
separated from that Society, torn 
from that Body, wherein my very 
life, my love, my whole heart and 
every affection are centered?” Un- 
able to gain admission either in 
France or in Belgium, he was urged 
on by such a holy eagerness that 
unbidden he set out for Rome. 
There he was received into the No- 
vitiate on October 17, 1578. 

His sole desire now was the triple 
crown of “virginity, learning and 
martyrdom.” Upon the completion 
of his two years’ noviceship at Tour- 
nai, during which he was remark- 
able for “every virtue,” he took the 
first vows of the Society of Jesus. 
Thence he was sent to Rome for his 
course in philosophy and theology, 
—years devoid of singular incident 
but full of earnest study and solid 
advancement in piety. So highly 
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was his learning esteemed that he 
was chosen to make a public de- 
fense of the whole course of phi- 
losophy, a _ distinguished honor. 
After completing his theology, he 
was ordained in the summer of 1584, 
and was immediately appointed to 
the responsible post of Prefect of 
Studies at the English College at 
Rome, where he taught his native 
tongue. Not only his learning but 
his sweetness and holiness made 
him revered. He was, too, a strict 
disciplinarian, but he was more se- 
vere with himself than with others. 
There had long been nourished in 
his breast the secret desire “to meet 
a glorious death for Christ.” At 
times he thought of India, but his 
eyes ever reverted to the pitiable 
state of things at home and the thin- 
ning ranks of the priesthood there. 
For two more years he continued 
his life of prayer and study, earnest- 
ly begging for the “perilous mis- 
sion,” until finally he was assigned 
as companion to Father Henry Gar- 
nett of the Society of Jesus, the fu- 
ture martyr, and sent to England. 
The two priests, disguised, landed 
safely on the English coast. At the 
time of their arrival, there was only 
one other Jesuit in England, Father 
Edmund Weston, who was “con- 
fined at Wisbeach.” The greatest 
precaution had to be taken, for it 
was explicitly stated in the statutes: 
“Any Paptist born in the dominions 
of the crown of England, who shall 
come over thither from beyond the 
seas, or who shall be in England 
three days without conforming and 
taking the oath shall be guilty of 
high treason.” Father Campion, the 
Jesuit, had already paid with his 
life for his boldness in defying this 
decree, and Father Parsons narrow- 
ly escaped the same fate. There- 
fore, lest they be recognized the two 
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Jesuits avoided the home of South- 
well and for safety’s sake soon 
parted company. 

Father Southwell wandered tire- 
lessly up and down the country, like 
his Divine Exemplar “doing good,” 
and as he himself says, “preparing 
an abundance of the Bread of Angels 
for the repast of persecuted Catho- 
lics.” By the spy Snowden he was 
described as “going without beard, 
was of middle stature, and of hair 
auburn,” and by Father Gerard in 
his volume, The Condition of Cath- 
olics under James I., as “excelling 
in the art of helping and gaining 
souls, being at once prudent, meek, 
pious and exceedingly winning.” 

For some time, assuming the 
name of Cotton, he made his head- 
quarters at the house of William, 
third Lord Vaux of Harrowden. 
Then he was made domestic chap- 
lain and confessor of the Countess 
of Arundel whose husband Philip 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, was im- 
prisoned in the Tower and who 
finally died there “the noblest vic- 
tim to the jealous and suspicious 
tyranny of Elizabeth.” While living 
here he composed his “Consolations 
for Catholics” for the Earl’s use. 
Six years of fruitful labor for souls 
followed. At the constant risk of 
his life he tended the flock of Christ, 
fearlessly penetrating all Sussex and 
surrounding territory, daring to go 
even into the heart of London. He 
was looking for the consummation 
which he knew must reward his 
labors. He had not long to wait, 
for, while staying with a Catholic 
family at Uxenden Hall, he was be- 
trayed by the daughter of his host 
who had fallen from the Faith and 
her virtue, into the hands of his ene- 
mies and taken to the notorious Top- 
cliffe’s house, where he was sub- 
jected to such tortures that he him- 
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self confessed “that death would 
have been more preferable.” Nota 
word, however could be wrung from 
his lips, so that Lord Treasurer Cecil 
said of him “that he would not even 
confess the color of the horse upon 
which he had ridden that day, lest 
he should implicate others.” 

After the fourth day of such 
treatment, for fear of his dying too 
speedily he was removed to the 
Gatehouse Prison. Here he re- 
mained a short time herded with 
the pauper prisoners in a noisome 
dungeon. Southwell’s father, a 
time-server of some station at court, 
burning with indignation at the 
treatment accorded his son, boldly 
wrote to the Queen demanding that 
his son be treated “as a gentleman, 
and not be confined any longer to 
that filthy hole.” The justice of the 
plea or the influence of the father 
was successful. He was removed to 
somewhat better quarters in the 
Tower, where he spent three weary 
years in close confinement awaiting 
trial, until he petitioned the Lord 
Treasurer Cecil that “he might be 
brought to trial and answer for him- 
self.” The Lord Treasurer replied 
that “if he were in so much haste 
to be hanged he should have his de- 
sire.” The trial was a farce. Trea- 
son was the pretext; the priesthood 
was the crime. When asked what 
he had to say why sentence should 
not be pronounced, Southwell sol- 
emnly answered, “Nothing; but 
from my heart I beg of Almighty 
God to forgive all who have been in 
any way accessory to my death.” 
When the judge pronounced the 
sentence, the heroic priest returned 
thanks “as for an unspeakable 
favor.” 

The next morning Southwell was 
bound upon the “hurdles” or sledge, 
a rude wheelless vehicle drawn by 
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horses, and dragged from Newgate 
to Tyburn, a journey of three hours. 
At Tyburn he was transferred to a 
cart placed under the gallows. With 
the noose about his neck he ad- 
dressed to the crowd before him a 
final word. “I am a Catholic,” he 
said, “and in whatever manner you 
may please to interpret my words, 
I hope for salvation by the merits 
of our Lord, Jesus Christ.” He 
again maintained his innocence of 
any treason against the Queen, and 
declared that he had always prayed 
for her welfare, and even now did 
so—for her and all of England. 
Then the cart was withdrawn. The 
noose had been unskillfully applied. 
As a consequence the neck was not 
broken and Southwell, while several 
times trying to make the Sign of 
the Cross, was slowly strangled. 
Finally the executioner cut down the 
body and held aloft the head, but 
the crowd was awed into solemn 
respect and not a voice cried 
“Traitor.” The gallant conduct of 
Southwell in his last moments 
touched even the Protestants, caus- 
ing Lord Mountjoy, a chance specta- 
tor, to exclaim sincerely, “May my 
soul be with this man’s.” His ex- 
ecution took place on February 21, 
1595. Such in brief is the life his- 
tory of one who “drank of the bit- 
terness of life, yet was ever true 
to both its sentiment and its real- 
ity.” His short life of thirty-three 
years was heroic; his death was no- 
ble. The Church has already de- 
clared him Blessed, and the day may 
not be far distant when he will be 
raised to the highest honors of the 
altar. 

Pascal once remarked that “if 
verse had been the only form of 
literary expression up to the time 
of St. Ignatius, the Jesuits would 
certainly have been the discoverers 

















of prose.” Southwell wrote some 
thirty years after the death of St. 
Ignatius, and while his prose writ- 
ings do not mark him as a discov- 
erer of prose, they are nevertheless 
of high excellence. They were the 
outcome of his intense inner life, 
and although surpassed by his 
poetry in literary merit, yet what 
they lack in mere literary grace, 
they more than supply in warmth 
of feeling, purity of diction and 
strength of thought. His principal 
prose works are “A Short Rule of 
Good Life,” “Mary Magdalene’s Fu- 
neral Tears,” “Hundred Meditations 
on the Love of God” and “The Tri- 
umphs over Death.” This latter is 
a beautiful panegyric of a lady of 
the Howard family, Lady Mary 
Sackville. In it occur the following 
epigrammatic sentences which will 
show the peculiarity of his style. 


“That which dieth to our love is 
always alive to our sorrow.”—“The 
terms of life are like the seasons of 
our year, some for sowing, some for 
growing, and some for reaping: in 
this only different, that as _ the 
heavens keep their prescribed pe- 
riods, so the successions of times 
have their appointed changes; but 
in the seasons of our life, which are 
not the laws of necessary causes, 
some are reaped in the seed, some 
in the blade, some in the unripe 
ears, all in the end; the harvest de- 
pending upon the Reaper’s will.”— 
“The dwarf groweth not in the high- 
est hill, nor the tall man looseth not 
his height in the lowest valley.” 


Though Southwell wrote beautiful 
prose, primarily he was a poet. It 
is upon his fifty-nine extant poems 
that his reputation and his claim to 
posterity rests. It is well known 
that Queen Elizabeth and her court 
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read his poems, and that they were 
popular among the ordinary people 
is attested by the eleven editions of 
his works printed between 1595 and 
1609. Despite the bitter persecution 
of all things Catholic, though their 
author was known, his works were 
sold openly at the bookstands 
throughout England. More than 
twenty subsequent editions are proof 
that they have never ceased to 
please the lover of true poetry. 
Katherine Brégy in The Poets’ 
Chantry says that “persecution 
makes of some men misanthropes; 
of others, saints; of Father South- 
well it made a poet.” The grim 
Tower of London was the study 
from which came the sweet songs 
of this poet-priest. To know this 
gives a fuller understanding of the 
inexpressibly tender pathos of the 
poems. Moreover, Southwell’s pur- 
pose as a poet was to “weave a new 
web” in the old loom of the licen- 
tious writers of the day, and so his 
songs were always of higher things, 
of God, the things of heaven, the 
folly and wickedness of the world, 


‘the consolations and glories of reli- 


gion. In his works are found all the 
requirements of true poetry—vivid 
imagination, noble sentiment, deli- 
cacy and grace of expression, abun- 
dant imagery, felicitous and artistic 
epithet. The testimony of eminent 
critics is ample proof of this. Rev. 
Alexander B. Grosart, well known 
as the editor of Crashaw, Donne 
and Sidney, says “his poetry is 
healthy and strong, and, I think, 
more potential in our literature than 
appears on the surface. I do not 
think it would be hard to show that 
others of whom more is heard drew 
light from him, as well early as 
more recent from Burns to Thomas 
Hood.” Morley states that “South- 


well may be regarded as the founder 
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of modern English devotional poet- 
ry”; while by Angus he has been 
styled as the Goldsmith of the early 
poets. A few selections from his 
poems will enable the reader to 
form some judgment of his own. 

Of Southwell’s poems the longest 
is “St. Peter’s Complaint,” consist- 
ing of one hundred and thirty-two 
stanzas of the form most liked in 
the Elizabethan age. The whole 
poem is a series of ponderings of 
the sin of St. Peter, and throughout 
there “moves a solemn chant of 
sorrow.” It is not Southwell’s best 
poem, and yet it has a happiness of 
metaphor, a deftness of portraiture, 
and daintiness of word-painting 
which entitle it to consideration. 
The poem opens thus: 


“Launch forth, my soul, into a main 
of tears, 
Full fraught with grief, the traf- 
fic of thy mind; 
Torn sails will serve thoughts rent 
with guilty fears, 
Give care the stern, use sighs in- 
stead of wind; 
Remorse thy pilot, thy misdeeds 
thy card, 
Torment thy haven, shipwreck thy 
best reward.” 


Note the weaving of the “new web 
in the old loom” of alliteration: 


“Vain in my vaunts I vowed, if 
friends had failed, 
Alone Christ’s hardest fortunes 


to abide; 
Giant in talk, like dwarf in trial 
quailed, 
Excelling none but in untruth 
and pride. 


Such distance is between high 
words and deeds! 

In truth the greater vaunter sel- 

dom speeds.” 
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This may be called Southwell’s 
summary of life: 
“Ah! Life the maze of countless 
straying ways, 
Open to erring steps and strewed 
with baits, 
To bind weak senses into endless 
strays, 
Aloof from virtue’s rough, un- 
beaten straits, 
A flower, a play, a blast, a shade, 


a dream, 
A living death, a never-turning 
stream.” 
And again, 


“Ah! Life, sweet drop, drowned in 
a sea of sours, 
A flying good, posting to a doubt- 


ful end.” 


There is exquisite beauty in these 
two stanzas: 


“Like solest swan, that swims in 
silent deep, 
And never sings but obsequies of 
death, 
Sigh out thy plaints, and sole in 
secret weep, 
In suing pardon spend thy per- 
jured breath; 
Attire thy soul in sorrow’s mourn- 
ing weed, 
And at thine eyes let guilty con- 
science bleed. 


“Still in the “lembic of thy doleful 
breast, 
Those bitter fruits that from thy 
sins do grow; 
For fuel, self-accusing thoughts be 
best; 
Use fear as fire, the coals let 
penance blow; 
And seek none other quintessence 
but tears, 
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That eyes may shed what entered 
at thine ears.” 


This apostrophe to sleep ante- 
ceded Shakespeare’s “Sleep that 
knits ...” by six years. 
“Sleep, death’s ally, oblivion -of 

tears, 

Silence of Passions, balm of an- 

gry sore, 
Suspense of loves, security of fears, 

Wrath’s lenity, heart’s ease, 

storm’s calmest shore; 
Senses’ and souls’ reprieval from 
all cumbers, 
Benumbing sense of ill with quiet 
slumbers. 

Whisperer of dreams, 

Creating strange chimeras, feign- 
ing frights, 

Of day-discourses giving fancy 

themes.” 


Southwell’s shorter poems have 
ever been more attractive and pop- 
ular. The better known among 
them are “The Burning Babe,” “The 
Image of Death,” “Loss in Delay,” 
“Life’s Death, Love’s Life,” “Life is 
but Loss,” “At Home in Heaven.” 
Besides these there is a whole series 
on Our Blessed Lady and Our Lord. 
All these poems are pure in diction, 
strong in expression and full of 
thought. 

Ben Jonson, who was an unspar- 
ing critic of Shakespeare, said that 
to have written Southwell’s “The 
Burning Babe” he would have been 
content to destroy many of his own. 
It is here in full. 


“As Lin hoary Winter’s night 
Stood shivering in the snow, 
Surprised I was with sudden heat, 
Which made my heart to glow; 
And lifting up a fearful eye 
To view what fire was near, 
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A pretty Babe all burning bright 
Did in the air appear, 

Who, scorchéd with excessive heat, 
Such floods of tears did shed, 
As though His floods should quench 

His flames, 
Which with His tears were fed; 
‘Alas!’ quote He, ‘but newly born, 
In fiery heats I fry; 
Yet none approach to warm their 
hearts 
Or feel My fire but I! 
My faultless breast the furnace is, 
The fuel, wounding thorns, 
Love is the fire and sighs the smoke, 
The ashes shame and scorns; 
The fuel Justice layeth on, 
And Mercy blows the coals; 
The metal in this furnace wrought 
Are men’s defiléd souls; 
For which, as now on fire I am, 
To work them to their good, 
So will I melt into a bath 
To wash them in my blood’; 
With this He vanished out of sight, 
And swiftly shrunk away; 
And straight I calléd unto mind 
That is was Christmas Day.” 


In “Child of My Choice” he ad- 
dresses the Infant Jesus: 


“Love’s sweetest mark, land’s high- 
est theme, 
Man’s most desired light, 
To love Him life, to leave Him 
death, 
To live in Him delight.” 


In “Holy Innocents” he sings: 


“Joy, infant saints, cropped in the 
tender flower! 
Long is their life that die in 
blissful hour; 
Too long they live, that live till 
they be naught: 
Life saved by sin is purchase 
dearly bought. 
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Your fate the pen of Angels should 
rehearse: 
Whom spotless, death in cradle 
rocked asleep; 
Sweet roses mixed with 
strewed your hearse, 
Death virgin-white in martyr-red 
did steep.” 


lilies 


Most beautiful of his prison 
poems is “I Die Alive,” in which he 
portrays vividly and touchingly the 
sufferings and mental tortures that 
crowded in upon his soul as he lay 
confined in his dungeon longing for 
that freedom by which “his soul 
would be at ease.” This is but one 
stanza. 


“TI live, but such a life as ever dies; 

I die, but such a death as never 
ends; 

My death to end my dying life de- 


nies, 
And life my loving death no whit 
amends.” 


Space does not permit of further 
quotation. Suffice it to say that in 
histories of literature Southwell has 
been overlooked, or classed, perhaps 
necessarily, as a “minor poet of the 
golden age.” The term “minor 
poet” shows that there were greater 
poets and not that he was any the 
less a true poet. “Though the sun 
be shining, the lamp in the sanctu- 
ary burns steadily.” His work, how- 
ever, and the praiseworthy purpose 
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of his work were so different from 
those who are given a higher place 
in the world’s memory that a just 
comparison cannot be made. By 
nature he had all that is needed for 
a poet—warmth, fancy, and an ex- 
citable and creative imagination. 
His nature, not allowed an unre- 
strained course, was guided by a 
tender conscience, was softened by 
suffering, and was chastened by 
sorrow. His noble life was the in- 
spiration of his works. It was a life 
lived in the light of another world, 
a life whose termination he ever 
sighed for, because it would unloose 
the chains “to let the captive go.” 
Well might the beautiful lines he 
wrote on the death of the martyred 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, be ap- 
plied to himself: 


“Some things more perfect are in 
their decay, 
Like spark that going out gives 
clearest light; 
Such was my hap whose doleful 
dying day 
Began my joy and terméd For- 
tune’s spite. 


“Rue not my death, rejoice at my 
repose, 
It was not death to me but to 
my woe; 
The bud was opened tw let out the 
rose, 
The chains unloosed to let the 
captive go.” 














ONE MORNING IN QUIMPER. 


By W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 


ALES with a moral are in these 
days taboo; wherefore this tale 
shall have no kind of a one whatso- 
ever. Unless you choose to imagine 
as moral-of-a-sort that it requires a 
saint to prevent a woman from get- 
ting the last word; but that would 
only expose your misconception of 
the character of Antoinette le 
Roussic. 

For in all Quimper was no less 
shrewish old woman than she. You 
should have watched her on the 
morning of these events as she stood 
at the door, half scared and wholly 
bewildered, while the sprucely at- 
tired man with silk hat and flowing 
black tie strode down the street. The 
strings of her Breton cap, snowy 
white and elaborately embroidered, 
spun a little in the light morning 
breeze, fluttering unheeded round 
her chin. Down her wrinkled, ap- 
ple-colored cheeks trickled a solitary 
tear, but about her mouth lurked 
a strange triumphant smile. Her 
hands fidgetted with an oblong piece 
of paper; she glanced hesitatingly 
from it to the retreating figure of 
the sprucely attired man and then 
to the interior of her house. 

But it was only after the spruce 
man had turned the corner, leaving 
out of sight Antoinette’s ramshackle 
half-timbered dwelling—which, for 
all its curiously carved beams so 
attractive to tourists, ought to have 
been pulled down years ago—and 
had made her way into the wider, 
more modern streets of the ancient 
town, that power of independent 
action reasserted itself in Antoi- 


nette. She wiped away the tear, 
looked again at the paper to make 
sure she had not been deceived, and 
went indoors. 

“Mélan, come downstairs,” 
called. 

Through the boards which sepa- 
rated the two stories of the house, 
she was answered by a grunt—and 
then silence. She waited until si- 
lence was in its turn broken by 
something strongly resembling a 
snore; and clucked her tongue in 
mild impatience. 

“Mélan,” she cried, “Mélan .. . 
at once, please.” 

“But ... my rheumatism,” com- 
plained the voice presumably re- 
sponsible for the previous groan and 
snore. 

“It can wait, my dear. 
down.” 

Another groan; and then the 
flooring of the room above began to 
creak and shriek. At last came a . 
series of violent blows reverberating 
down the steep wooden ladder as 
Mélan le Roussic, in blue blouse 
and trousers and clumsy sabots 
made his rheumatic way into the 
presence of his wife. 

“It gets me ... just there,” he 
kept saying, unresentfully indicat- 
ing the lumbar region. 

“Never mind, Mélan,” comforted 
Antoinette. “Just sit in the warm 
and have your breakfast and I'll 
soon make the rheumatism better 
for you.” 

Mélan shuffled over to the stove 
which jutted out from a corner of 
the room and supported a bowl of 


she 


Come 
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fragrant steaming coffee. With a 
sigh of contented habitude, he took 
the bow! of coffee on his knees and, 
breaking into it a morsel of bread, 
made a noisy but apparently enjoy- 
able breakfast. Every now and then 
he stole an inquiring glance at his 
wife, wondering why her eyes were 
so bright and her color so fresh, 
why she stood in the middle of the 
room tapping her foot on the ground 
as if impatient of his slowness and 
his age. Ah, she had worn well, had 
Antoinette; but if she had spent half 
a lifetime on the cod-banks of New- 
foundland, where both their sons 
had been lost... . 

“Tell me, Toinette, why were you 
in such a hurry to get me down- 
stairs? .. . What’s that bit of paper 
in your hand?” 

Confound the woman!—she was 
crying. Confound his rheumatism! 
—it hurt him abominably to take 
the bit of paper she was offering 
him. And when at last he grasped 
it, the light in his corner was dim— 
for all the morning sunshine—and 
he couldn’t see what was written on 
it. He had to cross over to the door; 
and there a sudden fear stabbed 
him. 

“Is it... bad news?” The paper, 
somehow, had a cold, official look, 
and his mind flew to the tiny pit- 
tance of a pension upon which they 
had both to live. 

But Antoinette shook her head 
with a queer little attempt at a 
smile. 

“Read it,” she whispered. 

He turned the paper over and 
over, still undetermined, still a prey 
to vague forebodings. At last, with 
a gesture of shaking himself free 
from fear, he read it. 

It was a check made out to M. 
Mélan !e Roussic—for thirty-five 
thousand francs! 
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Bereft of speech, he turned to his 
wife for an explanation. 

“The lottery,” she murmured, 
“the newspaper lottery. They sent 
a man with that check all the way 
from Paris—a grand Monsieur with 
a silk hat like a Mayor’s and a 
beautiful black tie. ... Its a 
Re 

Mélan leaned for support against 
the lintel of the door. His limbs 
trembled and his mind refused to 
function. When he came once 
more to himself, his wife was still 
murmuring. 

“... a gift from the Blessed St. 
Yves,” she was saying. “Isn’t he 
always the first to help those that 
are poor and needy? We're getting 
old, you and I, Mélan, and have no 
one to look after us. And now St. 
Yves himself has come... .” 

“That coffee had too much chic- 
ory in it,” exclaimed Mélan with a 
lumpy feeling in his throat. 


As patron saint of the poor, St. 
Yves had undoubtedly acted with 


more than justice. For what were 
Mélan and Antoinette after all but 
two lonely old people who would be 
utterly forgotten within a month of 
their interment. Their life had 
passed in almost ceaseless toil, dan- 
ger at sea and anxiety at home: that 
is the life common to half Brittany. 
Earthly consolations had _ eluded 
them. But they loved each other 
from the bottom of their simple 
hearts and were, after their own 
fashion, happy: why St. Yves should 
suddenly take it upon himself to 
hurl them—as an act of charity, ac- 
cording to Antoinette—out of the 
environment in which all their days 
had been spent was more than 
Mélan could understand. Of course 
there were pros and cons to be 
weighed, and he did not want to ap- 

















pear ungrateful; but as he stood 
with the check trembling between 
his fingers, it seemed to him that St. 
Yves must be a different sort of 
Saint from what he had always 
imagined. 

Not that he would have dared to 
phrase it, even to himself, so pre- 
cisely. He moved away from the 
door and resumed his seat by the 
stove. 

“If it had been a_ thousand 
francs,” he said, “I might have been 
glad—we could enjoy some little 
comforts, eh, Toinette? But... ,” 
and he looked once more at the 
check and shook his head. 

By this time Antoinette had re- 
covered her self-possession. 

“Take care, Mélan. You surely 
wouldn’t doubt such a gift?” 

But Mélan continued to shake his 
head. 

“God forbid that I should doubt 
the Blessed Saint,” he answered, 
“but what puzzles me is why he 
should have robbed so many other 
people in order to give the money 
to us.” 

“Because they were rich people, 
of course.” 

“Toinette, when we scraped to- 
gether those five francs for the lot- 
tery—and we had to scrape them 
together, didn’t we?—were we also 
rich?” 

“Of course not. But St. Yves 
knew what he was about.” 

“Still, my dear, I don’t like it.” 

“What you're saying, Mélan, isn’t 
decent. The Blessed St. Yves—you 
know how we've prayed to him all 
our lives—answers our prayer, and 
now you throw his gift back in his 
face. I shall have to get Father 
Ambrose to come and give you a 
talking to.” 

“I wish you would, Toinette; but 
Father Ambrose has gone to Ros- 
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porden for the day. And I can’t 
help thinking that he might agree 
with me that this is perhaps Satan’s 
money to tempt us and not St. Yves’s 
money to reward us.” 

“Stuff and nonsense, Mélan 


hdd 


“It isn’t stuff and nonsense, 
Toinette. The sum is so large.” 

Antoinette laughed a little shrilly. 

“Large !—you call it large! I tell 
you, Mélan, to some folks it would 
mean less than a year’s pay. Think 
of that.... Well, after the niggardly 
wages you've ever earned, don’t you 
think we deserve one good year?” 

“But what could we do with it 
all?” 

“Do with it! There'd be no diffi- 
culty about that. ... The first thing, 
of course, is to cash the check... . 
Put on your hat, Mélan, and take 
your stick and go round to the bank 
with it. The sun’s shining and it’s 
quite warm.” 

“But Toinette, I’m uncomfortable 
about that check.” 

“Ask them to give you twenty 
thousand in one thousand franc 
notes ... do you understand?” 

“I don’t feel it’s right.” 

“And about twelve thousand in 
five hundred franc notes.” 

“Toinette .. .” 

“And the remainder in small 
notes—hundred francs and under. 
Now is it quite clear?” 

“But Toinette. .. .” 

“Oh, and I'd better give you a bag 
to wear under your blouse so that 
nobody’ll see what you’re carrying.” 

“My rheumatism... .” 

“T’ll have a hole ready cut in the 
mattress when you come back and 
we can slip the money in at once. 
. . . And Mélan, mind you don’t 
speak a word to anyone. ...” 

“Oh, my back... .” 

“There, get along with you and 
don’t make excuses. Besides, you'll 
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be able to have all sorts of things for 
your back now that we're rich... . 
Here’s your stick, Mélan, and here’s 
your hat.” 

Still urging him onwards, she pro- 
cured from a cupboard an old linen 
bag, hung it about his protesting 
neck under his blouse and thrust 
into its cavity the check. Then she 
piloted him to the door. 

“But, Toinette, I can’t do as you 
want, I really can’t. That money 
hasn’t been sent by St. Yves... .” 

“Of course it hasn’t in a way. It 
was sent by the newspaper.” 

“But this isn’t St. Yves’s gift at 
all.” 

“Well, I can’t help it. It’s ours, 
that’s certain. We're going to be 
rich.” 

“It’s going to make us unhappy, 
Toinette.” 

“Old grumbler! Be off with you.” 

“Toinette!” 

“Don’t be long.” 

“Toinette!” 

“And don’t spend any of it on 
cider.” 

“Toinette!” 

“Not a sou on cider.” 

The door shut suddenly, leaving 
Mélan in the roadway. 


For some minutes Mélan, out of 
sheer astonishment, did not move a 
muscle—a feat in which sudden ab- 
sence of rheumatism aided him. 
Then, very cautiously, he retraced 
the few steps to his door and tried 
to open it; it was barred. He 
scratched his head in utmost per- 
plexity—to be shut out from his 
own house was something new in 
his experience. Antoinette must have 
gone mad—never had he known so 
gentle a wife to behave in such ex- 
traordinary fashion . . . and at the 
moment the thought came to deject 
him still further, Antoinette herself 
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appeared, all red of face and shining 
of eye and brandishing a large pair 
of scissors, at the bedroom window. 

“Still here?” she cried sharply. 
“Get you gone, Mélan. And remem- 
ber—not a sou on cider.” 

And with that she vanished. 

None the less perplexed by this 
seemingly confirmatory occurrence, 
Mélan hobbled down the narrow 
street until he came to the banks of 
the Odet, the little river upon which 
Quimper stands, and watched the 
play of the sunlight upon its dark 
waters. But gaze as he would 
into their ever-shifting mystery, he 
seemed to make no progress with 
his own problem of the check. To 
indicate that he was completely 
baffled he spat several times with 
great solemnity upon the ground; 
and then slowly walked towards the 
town. 

After a few paces, however, he 
seated himself beneath a chestnut 
tree and smoked a very black cigar. 
He rose and, threading several 
streets, loitered before shop-win- 
dows which, one would have confi- 
dently predicted, interested him not 
at all. Nor, in point of fact, did they; 
but they gave him time in which to 
revolve yet again the problem of the 
check. Every now and then he 
would stop in his tracks and pinch 
the bag beneath his blouse, bending 
down his head to make sure of 
hearing the crinkle of the paper; for 
he dreaded in spite of his forebod- 
ings to lose it. But the longer he 
dallied with it and the farther he 
walked, the stronger grew his doubt 
whether the Blessed St. Yves had 
had anything whatever to do with 
the matter. And as he came to the 
end of the street and turned an 
abrupt corner into the Place St. 
Corentin, he determined to put the 
question once for all to the test. 

















In the Cathedral of St. Corentin is 
a statue of St. Yves; and before it 
Mélan knelt stiffly in an attitude of 
prayer. 

“Tell me, Blessed St. Yves,” he 
prayed—and forgive him if his 
homely language piques your reli- 
gious sense: St. Yves prefers the 
language of the poor—‘“tell me truly 
whether it was you who sent that 
check? And if you didn’t, tell me 
what I must do with it.” 

He repeated the same words over 
and over again, alternating them 
sometimes with more formal prayers 
but always returning to his start- 
ing point. And gradually there 
drifted into his mind an idea; so 
that at last, with eyes closed, he re- 
mained long and motionless and free 
from rheumatism upon the chair be- 
fore the statue. 


Antoinette, having made the hole 
in the mattress ready for the recep- 
tion of the newly-acquired wealth, 
returned somewhat flustered and 
out of breath to the living room be- 
low, there to ponder at leisure over 
the new happiness that was theirs. 
Mélan, she reflected, had always 
been inclined to timidity where in- 
novations were concerned—his pres- 
ent attitude, therefore, did not un- 
duly depress her. And if St. Yves 
had not sent the money—well, it 
was theirs just the same. Of course 
it would have been pleasant to feel 
that it was accompanied by the ap- 
proval of the Blessed Saints; but 
whether or no, it would buy com- 
forts and luxuries in the present 
and transform the future into a bed 
of roses. Antoinette, her essay in 
casuistry once passed, had a practi- 
cal mind; she was, moreover, a 
Frenchwoman, to whom money is 
money; and she had no intention of 
allowing over-scrupulous considera- 
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tions to interfere with the realities 
of mundane existence. 

Her pleasant anticipations were 
cut short by a familiar knock at the 


door. As she trotted across the 
room to open it she could scarcely 
contain her excitement; she fumbled 
with the bar and then with the 
latch; and for the third time that 
sunny morning a tear trickled down 
her cheek. 

Mélan looked tired. He came 
slowly into the room and, without 
removing his hat, sat down in his 
usual corner. 

“Well?” cried Antoinette. “Well?” 

Mélan drew her to his side. 

“Little Toinette,” he said kindly, 
“maybe it'll be a big disappointment 
Gaths«as 

Antoinette became very still. 

“Was ita... false check?” she 
whispered awestruck. 

“TI don’t know.” 

“Don’t know?” 

Mélan nodded. 

“What do you mean?” 

“My dear, I’ve not been to the 
bank.” 

“Not been to the bank? But good- 
ness... .” 

“Listen, little Toinette .. .” 

“It’s preposterous! Holy Saints 
and Angels, what is one to do with 
such a husband? Go at once, you 
good-for-nothing.” 

“No, Toinette, it’s no use. 
here’s the check.” 

He fumbled in the linen bag be- 
neath his blouse and extracted from 
it the check somewhat crumpled but 
still untorn. Antoinette tried to 


See, 


snatch it from him—she had already 
thrown a shawl over her shoulders, 
so that her ultimate intention was 
obvious—but he held it firmly in 
his grasp. 

“I’ve been to St. Yves in the Ca- 
thedral, Toinette,” he said. 


“As I 
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sat there I heard an American—I 
think he was an American—say in 
French to a woman, ‘I told him not 
to touch it on any account.’ And 
then they passed out of hearing. 
And then, a few minutes later, came 
a little child wandering by itself 
along the aisle. Its mother caught 
it and slapped it and said, “The 
brat’s as much trouble as a fortune 
o’ money.” And then, Toinette, I 
came out and home again; because 
I had asked St. Yves what we ought 
to do with that check.” 

Antoinette wanted desperately to 
burst into angry abuse; but some- 


A PRAYER 


thing stronger than herself curbed 
her. She felt beaten. 

“Well then?” she asked huskily. 

“It seems to me, Toinette, that 
money’s either good or evil,” replied 
Mélan. “And when it don’t come 
from the saints it’s evil.” 

He gazed with just the faintest 
tinge of wistfulness at the crumpled 
check in his hand; and then slowly 
tore it across and across. 

Antoinette with sinking heart 
watched her golden dreams flutter 
one by one to the ground; and then 
like a brave soul she gathered them 
up and put them into the fire. 
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A PRAYER. 


By Mary JENNER GAWADE. 


Dear God! now must I never wait to catch 
This side the Bridge—his finger on the latch? 
And will his footsteps never reach my door— 
Nor halt upon my threshold evermore? 


Oh! must I wait for far-off Paradise 

To see again the laughter in his eyes? 

And will he know me—hast Thou some great scheme 
For perfecting this shadow of a dream? 


Dear God! he was so young, so full of fire, 
His being ached with passionate desire 

He was so strong, his eager arms reached out 
Longing to clasp some Higher Good about. 


Oh Thou! All Pitiful, All Loving One— 

In that Fair Land where Thou art Moon and Sun, 
Comfort his heart with Thy abounding Grace, 
Until I find my Heaven in his face. 


Forgive me all my foolish woman pride, 

That none save Thou, canst comfort him beside, 
With rested heart I yield his life to Thee 
Content that Thou wilt some day answer me! 
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By ANNETTE S. DRISCOLL. 


ATHERINE E. CONWAY, the 

anniversary of whose death oc- 
curs on January second, was born 
in Rochester, N. Y., the fifth in the 
family of thirteen children of James 
and Sarah Conway who came to 
this country as political refugees 
from over the sea. Her ancestry em- 
braced the English, Irish, Welsh 
and Austrian nationalities, and in 
later years she was wont to speak of 
it as “A League of Nations.” 

Her father soon established him- 
self as a successful bridge builder 
and railroad contractor, and was 
among the first to employ Italian, 
Russian, Swedish and Polish labor. 
Her aunt married a Frenchman, and 
her oldest sister, Mary, taught for 
years in South America, as Princi- 
pal of a Normal School and Founder 
of the Collegio Americano of Buenos 
Aires. No doubt these connections 
helped to broaden her naturally 
broad sympathies and to deepen her 
understanding of human nature 
per se. 

“I love human nature,” she said 
to the writer, “with all its faults and 
weaknesses.” We were discussing 
a certain writer whose aristocratic 
tendencies and high ideals of cul- 
ture and refinement were invariably 
depicted in her characters, and Miss 
Conway frankly admitted her pref- 
erence for the introduction occasion- 
ally of “the freckled-faced boy with 
his slang and his unconventional 
naturalness.” 

Her education was received in the 
Sacred Heart Convent at Rochester, 
Miss Nardin’s Academy at Buffalo, 





and the Sacred Heart Academy, at 
Manhattanville, New York City. 

In her very early years she be- 
came familiar with the foremost 
writers—Scott, Byron, Moore, Gold- 
smith, Maria Edgeworth, Mangan, 
etc., while through her father who 
was active in local political affairs 
and her mother who cherished a ro- 
mantic love for Ireland, she ac- 
quired a deep interest in and an un- 
usual knowledge of both American 
and international politics. 

While still in her teens she de- 
cided upon a literary career, and got 
her first editorial experience in con- 
nection with a “modest little Cath- 
olic monthly” published for the 
benefit of local orphanages. 

Meantime, she was teaching in the 
convent and writing for various 
publications. Her eager attention 
during his sermons at the cathedral 
attracted the notice of the Right 
Rev. Bishop McQuaid, who, after - 
making inquiries about her, took her 
under his fatherly supervision and 
rendered invaluable assistance in 
the direction of her studies. This 
friendly interest continued up to his 
death, and with the loyalty which 
was so strong a characteristic in her, 
she delighted in paying tribute to 
him as long as she lived. 

In 1878 she was associated with 
the Buffalo Catholic Union and 
Times, becoming its assistant editor 
in 1880. About three years later she 
went to Boston on a visit and there 
met the great man whose name was 
ever after upon her lips—John Boyle 
O’Reilly. It was he who had given 
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her the first check for a poem, and 
who now invited her to join the ed- 
itorial staff of The Pilot, which he 
and James Jeffrey Roche were bril- 
liantly conducting. 

After O’Reilly’s untimely death 
she continued under Mr. Roche, and 
after he was appointed United States 
Minister abroad she was editor-in- 
chief until 1908. In that year she 
took charge of The Republic, a Bos- 
ton paper owned by the Hon. (then 
Mayor) John F. Fitzgerald. She 
greatly enjoyed her work here, ow- 
ing to the extraordinary kindness of 
Mr. Fitzgerald; kindness which she 
repaid by giving him an allegiance 
second only to that which she gave 
to John Boyle O'Reilly. 

This position she held until the 
early part of 1926 when The Repub- 
lic suspended publication. She then 
became associated with The Pilot 
again, contributing to its columns 
up to almost the last week of her 
life. 

During her early connection with 
The Pilot she was a valuable mem- 
ber of the Authors’ Club and of the 
New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation, a group of brilliant journal- 
ists, who manifested their regard 
for her in 1907 by giving a banquet 
and reception in her honor. Her 
popularity in the club was due not 
only to her refined and gracious per- 
sonality, but to the fact of her large 
following among the literary and 
artistic élite, who were glad to place 
their talents at her service. Her 
generosity to those of her craft who 
had met with success, and her kind- 
ly efforts to help others to achieve 
it were well known. “There is not 


the jealousy among writers,” she 
once said, “that there is among mu- 
sicians, for each has his individual 
style.” 

In one of her letters to me I find 
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this interesting estimate of women 
poets: 

“The nature and experience of 
most of us women narrows our field 
of poetic inspiration and expression, 
outside of the realm which is pecu- 
liarly our own; and while we may 
write sweet love poems and poems 
of motherhood and child life, we 
seldom reach, even in _ religious 
poems, the heights attained by men. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning and 
Jean Ingelow are, I think, the wom- 
en poets who have profoundly 
thrilled me; although there are some 
others like my dear friend Mary E. 
Blake, Katharine Tynan and Alice 
Meynell whose work I love.” 

In spite of her arduous labors 
along literary and intellectual lines, 
she was also engaged in what some 
would call a more practical work. 
Under Governor Russell of Massa- 
chusetts she was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Prison Commission, being 
one of the first Catholics to receive 
such appointment. Here her never 
aggressive but nevertheless uncom- 
promising stand whenever there was 
question of rights and privileges did 
much to promote that understand- 
ing of the Catholic position, greatly 
needed at that time. One of her ex- 
periences on this Board was that of 
acting as Godmother to one hundred 
and fifty children! 

She also served as Trustee of Bos- 
ton’s Great Public Library and as 
censor of books. Then came con- 
temporaneously the Catholic Sum- 
mer School, established first at New 
London, Conn., and now permanent- 
ly located at Cliff Haven, N. Y., and 
the great Reading Circle movement, 
instituted by the late Warren Mosher 
and Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., 
which soon spread over the United 
States. 

Miss Conway was a conspicuous 

















member of the Summer School, at- 
tending faithfully during its early 
years and manifesting her unfailing 
interest always. She also organized 
the John Boyle O’Reilly Reading Cir- 
cle, which is still flourishing, while 
many, perhaps most of the Circles 
which started out bravely have per- 
ished from inanition. The Boston 
Cottage at Cliff Haven, owned by the 
John Boyle O’Reilly Circle, is still 
one of the centers of social and lit- 
erary activities at the School. The 
Circle enjoyed the great privilege of 
having Miss Conway for its Presi- 
dent for many years and for “guide, 
philosopher and friend” throughout 
her life. Not satisfied with her own 
leadership, however, she sought the 
best possible authorities on impor- 
tant subjects, securing a distin- 
guished priest, for instance, for di- 
rection in the study of the Bible. 
Through her influence, moreover, 
some of the most brilliant men and 
women of the day assisted at the lit- 
erary and social functions of the 
Circle. Its members never failed in 
their allegiance to her, and on the 
eve of her last Christmas on earth, 
a delegation of them called at her 
home and presented her with a sub- 
stantial token of their affection. 
They are now considering plans for 
a suitable Memorial. 

In 1911 she resumed the avoca- 
tion which she took up after gradua- 
tion, of molding the mind and char- 
acter of youth in the routine of class 
work, becoming a member of the 
faculty of St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Here among her 
pupils she counted Sister Madeleva 
and Sister Eleanore, whose poems 
are now attracting so much favor- 
able attention. 

In 1907 she was awarded the 
Lztare Medal which is conferred 
every year by the University of 
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Notre Dame upon some layman or 
laywoman for distinguished service 
to the Church or to humanity. The 
presentation took place in Boston 
College Hall in the midst of a bril- 
liant gathering, Archbishop Coadju- 
tor, now Cardinal, O’Connell pre- 
siding. 

In 1912 His Holiness Pope Pius X. 
conferred a still greater honor—the 
Medal Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. This 
honor came to her largely through 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross, 
though many distinguished Church- 
men concurred in the petition for 
it. She received it at the hands of 
the Right Rev. Herman J. Alerding, 
D.D., Bishop of Fort Wayne, the 
Rev. John Cavanaugh, C.S.C., Presi- 
dent of the University of Notre 
Dame presiding, in the presence of 
the faculties of the University and 
St. Mary’s College, the student body 
of the latter and many friends. 

In the midst of all the strenuous 
activity of her very exacting voca- 
tion she still found time for a varied 
literary output, consisting of two vol- 
umes of poems, A Dream of Lilies, 
and On the Sunrise Slope; two nov- 
els, The Way of the World and Other 
Ways, and Lalor’s Maples which - 
Bishop McQuaid pronounced “the 
finest novel in a decade”; a book of 
travels, New Footsteps in Well Trod- 
den Ways; “The Family Sitting 
Room Series” including A Lady and 
Her Letters, Making Friends and 
Keeping Them, Questions of Honor 
in the Christian Life, and Bettering 
Ourselves; a book on Christian Sym- 
bols and Stories of the Saints, in 
collaboration with Clara Erskine 
Clement, well-known writer upon 
art; Watchwords from John Boyle 
O’Reilly, consisting of brief quota- 
tions from his poems with a short 
but splendid estimate of his life and 
works; In the Footprints of the 
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Good Shepherd; The Golden Year 
of the Good Shepherd in Boston; 
The Story of a Beautiful Childhood; 
Illustrated Literature of Church 
History; besides special chapters in 
books, much miscellaneous writing 
in newspapers and many clever 
book reviews. 

Necessarily, the greater part of 
the journalist’s work, however bril- 
liant, is ephemeral, as much of its 
subject matter is of but temporary 
interest; and as Miss Conway was 
not always careful to preserve even 
her poems it would be impossible to 
trace some of her writings. 

Her record of unremitting labor 
up to the very end of a long life 
might seem to indicate the posses- 
sion of at least moderately good 
health, but on the contrary Miss 
Conway was of a frail constitution. 
In 1915 she was so much out of 
health that she returned to Boston 
from the West. While apparently 
on the road to recovery she met 
with two accidents which made her 
a confirmed invalid. For many years 
she was obliged to lie flat upon her 
back unable to lift her head from 
the pillow, suffering acute pain ev- 
erywhere except (behold the Divine 
plan!) in the head which conceived 
and the hands which executed the 
work of so sustained a quality that 
all who knew her condition mar- 
veled. 

In 1925 a slightly improved con- 
dition, believed to be due to the in- 
tercession of the Little Flower, 
made it possible for her to sit at an 
improvised desk and so carry on 
with a little more comfort the work 
which all her pain and weakness 
had scarcely interrupted. When not 
absolutely prostrated, she loved to 
receive those to whom her brother 
has touchingly dedicated her pos- 
thumous volume of poems, The Col- 
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or of Life‘—“the many friends who 


were faithful to the end.” And 
though it was feared the exertion 
might have a bad effect she would 
say, “Come soon again, for I love 
to talk shop.” 

Following the slight improvement 
in her condition, came _ serious 
trouble with her eyes, which, in spite 
of the best medical aid grew to actu- 
al blindness, so that at last she 
could recognize her friends only by 
their voices. This last great trial, 
she faced, like the others, with sur- 
passing fortitude and resignation, 
hoping for improvement after her 
family had given up hope, but able 
to say calmly, “If not, it is all right. 
I have had my eyes a long time.” 
The knowledge of this affliction im- 
bues with great pathos the last poem 
she wrote: “In Time of Cloud,” in 
which she says: 


“The path is rough, though oft- 
times trod, 
And only darkening skies I see; 
But while I clutch Thine hand, my 
God, 
I cannot fall from Thee. 


“What though no touch responsive, 
Lord, 
Nor any soul-uplifting sign! 
No man’s nor demon’s mightiest 
sword 
Can strike mine hand from Thine.” 


About two weeks before the com- 
ing of the New Year of 1927 she con- 
tracted a bronchial cold, which 
proved too great a tax upon her 
heart and very early in the morning 
of January second she passed away. 
She was buried from the Church of 
St. Mary of the Angels, Roxbury, on 


1A selection from the Poems of Katherine 
E. Conway. 
$2.00. 


Boston: Thomas J. Flynn & Co. 
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the fourth day of January, 1927, 
with a Solemn High Mass and music 
by a special quartet. 


In his sympathetic introduction 
to The Color of Life, Denis McCar- 
thy states his opinion that it is 
through Miss Conway’s poems she 
will be best remembered in time to 
come. That she was a true poet, if 
not a great one, cannot be ques- 
tioned, and the contents of this last 
volume display the same beauty of 
thought and excellence of workman- 
ship which won commendation from 
competent critics for her previous 
books; the most casual reader can 
scarcely fail to discern that they are 
the reflection of a fine and noble 
personality. 

To the poet is given an insight 
into the deeper meanings of life, de- 
nied to others, and high ideals, to 
which through the weakness of the 
flesh he may not always attain; but 
Miss Conway’s friends, knowing 
that she not only wrote about but 
lived these high ideals, may well re- 
joice in calling to mind the words 
of Our Lord: “He that shall do and 
teach shall be called great in the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The opening poem in The Color 
of Life is “An Easter Carol”; a 
happy choice, because the book ap- 
peared during the Easter season, 
and because we may fondly hope 
that the poet’s death was also her 
resurrection. The music of its lines 
beginning, 


“The Angels saw first Easter Eve, 
but not to grieve, oh, not to 
grieve,” 


marks it rightfully as a carol, while 
there is also strikingly original 
thought suggested, particularly in 
the lines, 
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“Of linens fine and ointments rare, 
Naught saw I Mary’s hands pre- 
pare; 
She knew, in robes by Angels wove, 
her Risen Son should be.” 


What a message of hope is con- 
veyed to a grieving mother in “Her 
Little Dying Son.” 


“I heard a word—that I must die; 
And then I heard my mother cry. 


“She would not cry if she could see 
How close Lord Jesus is to me. 


“His arm is underneath my head!— 
Oh, it is splendid—being dead!” 


Miss Conway’s devotion to St. 
Joseph is shown in “The Passing of 
Joseph of Nazareth,” which contains 
this striking thought: St. Joseph 
prays to stay at Nazareth, 


“For when to man was ever given 

While still on earth to dwell in 
heaven? 

Surely ’tis heaven in this place 

Where Christ looks up and sees 
Thy face 

As I see His—and Mary’s smile 

Makes rapture in my heart the 
while. 

Ah! never yet since time began, 

Hath it befallen any man 

From heaven’s peace and warmth 
and glow, 

Into the Twilight Land to go.” 


Another Easter poem, cheering 
with its splendid promise, is “Christ 
Risen Greeteth Death.” 


“Who is He that comes from Edom 
—in scarlet robes from Edom, 
The Beautiful One a-walking in 

strength and majesty? 
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*Tis our Hope, and all men need 

Him, the Bringer of our freedom, 
And He lifts aloft a standard most 
wonderful to see.” 


Death meets and adores Him, ad- 
mitting his defeat through the cross, 
and asks for a token of pardon for 
having dared His overthrow. Then 
Christ replies: 


“Yea, e’en the just go sadly. 
I have traversed thy valley—’twas 
black and cold to me; 
But I have lit the valley, lest the 
powers of darkness rally, 
With a myriad shining Crosses— 
like this that conquered thee!” 


“A Jubilee of Justice” was writ- 
ten by request for the golden jubilee 
of the late beloved Archbishop Wil- 
liams of Boston. In it the writer 
sounded her note of loyal admira- 
tion and love by her admonition to 
seek 


“Only in pages solemn of Holy Writ, 
And find therein our Father’s title 
fit: 
‘A Just Man’—as the Holy Spirit 
saith 
Of him who toiled for Christ in 
Nazareth.” 


thus likening the eminent jubilarian 
to her favorite saint. 

There is a tender little poem “Not 
Lost to Sight,” and another, “At a 
Grave on Easter Day” conveying a 
still more consoling message. Most 
of Miss Conway’s poems reflect her 
noble aims and serious purposes; 
but one clever little satire called 
“Only Friends,” is found in this col- 
lection. 

Calling upon Miss Conway many 
years ago when she was suffering 
from over-fatigue and insomnia, I 
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was greatly impressed by this im- 
passioned outburst: “O I am so 
tired of the flare of the footlights 
and the blare of trumpets!” This 
was brought vividly to mind upon 
reading “Lotus and Lily.” 


“Sometimes a dark hour cometh for 
us who are bound to bear 
The burden of lowly labor, the fet- 
ters of lowly care. 


“Ah, God, Who lovest Thy Crea- 

tures, sinful, and poor and weak, 

Hear’st prayer in the tired heart’s 

throbbing, though the lips are 
too tired to speak?” 


The best known of all her poems, 
“The Heaviest Cross of All,” has 
been widely copied; its refrain, 


“For of this be sure, my dearest, 
whatever thy life befall, 

The cross that our own hands fash- 

ion is the heaviest cross of all,” 


having found an echo in many a 
burdened heart. 

“Out-grown—A Woman’s Trag- 
edy” was included by Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman in his Anthology of 
American Poetry, and was declared 
by C. F. Webber, the musical com- 
poser, suitable for a little music 
drama. 

Only those who have known the 
agony of separation from the best 
beloved, can fully appreciate “The 
Widowed Bride” and “A Lifetime 
Love”; but all can admit the phi- 
losophy of “Nepenthe”: 


“Oh, the wisdom of forgetting 
Which the burdened heart 
should crave! 
Oh, the folly of regretting 
What regret no more can save!” 
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These brief extracts may give 
prospective readers a little idea of 
what awaits them in The Color of 
Life. 


Those who knew Miss Conway 
will recognize how characteristic of 
her was the article she wrote for 
Columbia in answer to the question 
whether the Catholic writer’s ex- 
pression should always be Catholic. 
She says: “A Catholic’s literary ex- 
pression is not limited to serrmons— 
an expression, on the part of a lay 
Catholic, which would be an intru- 
sion on another vocation. Catholics 
may write ardent love stories in 
which the love tokens exchanged 
need not take the form of pearl rosa- 
ries; and poems, humorous or tragic, 
in which it is not necessary to em- 
body a formal confession of faith. 
But even in these cases there is an 
implicit Catholicity in the subjects 
or matters avoided, and conformity 
to the Catholic standard in what is 
expressed. Wherefore if a Catholic 
really believes what he professes re- 
ligiously, that his faith is precious 
above all worldly assets, and that it 
should guide him alike in all his 
acts and omissions, should he hesi- 
tate to reveal himself in any effort 
or under any circumstances as fully 
and completely a Catholic?” She 
points out that “even the obstreper- 
ous Catholicity of Chesterton and 
the incisive Catholicity of Belloc” 
never kept these writers from recog- 
nition and acceptance in leading 
secular, literary publications in 
America. 

Of Joyce Kilmer, who had ex- 
pressed similar views, she says, 


“That faith which was the guiding 
star of his life, that love that was 
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the mainspring of his actions could 
not be restrained in expression. His 
literary fame has not suffered for it. 
He sought first the Kingdom of God 
and he got with it whatever else was 
worth having. His example stays.” 
She had no sympathy with those 
Catholics who complained that their 
religion is a bar to success. 

In the prime of life Miss Conway’s 
appearance was that of sweet and 
gracious womanhood. Her beauti- 
ful dark eyes so illumined her coun- 
tenance that other features were 
almost lost sight of. My last im- 
pression of her face was that of a 
clear-cut cameo set in a silver frame. 
Her eyes, which were then un-see- 
ing, still reflected the valiant soul 
within. In the words of her poet- 
friend Marie Blake, “we who loved 
her weep for a noble woman, a 
splendid soldier, a gallant spirit.” 
Yet our tears are not for her, be- 
cause, in her own words 


“Not by world-tests the Heavenly 
crown is won— 
To God the Man is what he means 
to be”; 


and so, with her and for her we can 


“trust His love for the life that’s 
done and the life begun.” 


The memory of her as a noble, 
consistent Catholic woman who used 
all her splendid gifts for God and 
for humanity will always abide, and 
we shall think of her as 


“Beyond our reach—ah yes! and 
crowned with light, 

But still in sight—oh, never lost 
from sight!” 








THE MISSING LINK. 


By ALBERT REYNAUD, Ph.D. 


IGHT from the outset let me 
state the thesis: Man himself, 
by the essence of his being and na- 
ture (from the first man to the 
last), is the supposed missing link— 
a true link in the magnificent chain 
of God’s creation. He links the 
spheres of pure intelligences with 
the order of corporeal beings. In 
himself, he combines the corporeal 
and the incorporeal. So, by another 
simile, St. Thomas Aquinas terms 
the human soul: “the horizon and 
conjoining ground of the incorpo- 
real and the corporeal.” 
A brief word in preface: Thereisa 


sublime order in the universe. There 
is also a wondrous harmony in the 
diversity of its beings. Their grada- 


tions indicate a directing cause. 
Step is linked to step, and grouping 
to larger grouping. With like order, 
the higher the grouping goes the 
more definite grow the distinctions. 
Yet they point one to the other and 
present to the reflecting mind some 
presiding trend of correlation. Pure- 
ly lifeless things, plant life, animal 
life, intellectual life; these we more 
or less easily distinguish. They dis- 
close manifest gradations and dif- 
ferences. But in all we discern Or- 
der and Law. At the foundations of 
this order and its laws there must 
be an Ordaining Power. 

The spectacle of the more strik- 
ing realities around and above us, 
and of those most prominent to the 
sight and consciousness of men, has 
always evoked their admiration and 
their awe. Rising up to the sublime 

1Contra Gentiles, Bk. I1., ch. 68. 


accents of Job, that admiration has 
been voiced by the greatest minds 
of humanity from earliest ages to 
this day. The acknowledged domi- 
nant lights and geniuses of the race 
—thinkers, scientists, poets and art- 
ists, as well as the seers and the 
saints—have joined in reverential 
tribute. 

Modern science has multiplied the 
evidences of law and order in the in- 
finitely little, just as it has disclosed 
them in the large and the most 
familiar. From the most hidden cor- 
ners as from the vastnesses of the 
universe it has found, or felt, Law, 
Order, Beauty, everywhere. Far 
from destroying, it has only intensi- 
fied the sense of the outreaching rule 
and wisdom directing and govern- 
ing all. 

Intelligence in the result requires 
Intelligence in the original cause. 
Otherwise the laws of cause and ef- 
fect and the very foundations of hu- 
man reason totter to ruins. The end 
is chaos. As a distinguished ex- 
ponent of the spirit of law, Montes- 
quieu, concisely puts it: “What 
greater depth of absurdity than an 
aggregation of blind causes produc- 
ing intelligent beings. Reason and 
sound philosophy predicate God. 
Science has only enlarged our view 
of the panorama which reflects the 
glory of its Maker—God.” 

None better than the Prince of the 
Scholastics has expounded, in the 
light of reason as well as of faith, 
the fundamental outlines and prin- 
ciples of this great hierarchy of be- 
ings. And no one has more cogently 

















presented the basic distinction be- 
tween spirit and matter, between 
spiritual activities and material 
things. As to the latter, leaving aside 
for the moment technical terms, his 
profound analysis of the ultimate 
constitution of matter is receiving 
more and more the respectful atten- 
tion of even hostile minds. Gleams 
of correspondence from modern sci- 
entific research tend to sustain his 
basic principle. Theories and inter- 
pretations of objective physical sci- 
ence are unstable. They vary and 
change. But his statement of the 
primary nature of matter with its 
varying forms seems strikingly tend- 
ing to be exemplified concretely. 
One thing is plain; that none other 
endures the scrutiny of time and 
thought. 

Particularly pertinent to my pur- 
pose, however, there occurs a preg- 
nant thought in a passage of his 
writings, which recurs in other 
places. After briefly adverting to 
the large gradations and divisions of 
created things, he remarks that the 
steps of being as they rise in perfec- 
tion in one class seem to approach 
the lower steps of the class above. 
“Moreover under each of these or- 
ders he will find a diversity accord- 
ing as some are more perfect than 
others; in such wise that those 
which are highest in a lower genus 
are seen to approach the higher 
genus. And conversely.”? Again: 
“In this way the wondrous connec- 
tion of things may be viewed. It 
will always be found that the lowest 
in the higher genus nears the high- 
est in the lower genus.”* A special 
instance of this thought appears 
where he allows, besides mere in- 
stinct (at least in some animals), a 
power of estimation (vis xstima- 


2Ibid. Bk. IIl., ch. 97. 
sibid. Bk. IIL, ch. 68. 
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tiva); and he goes on to say that it 
is like some sort of foreshadowing 
of reason in man. He clearly estab- 
lishes, however, its fixed and limited 
scope, and its radical distinction in 
kind.* There leaps to mind a par- 
allel idea in the exclamation of the 
Psalmist that man was made a little 
lower than the angels. 

The great order of creation stands. 
Its fundamental divisions are main- 
tained, each in its place. But in the 
diversity established by the Creator 
there is also manifest some general 
bond of relation. The two great 
spheres: that of intellectual spiritu- 
ality, and that of physical and or- 
ganic materiality, are found com- 
bined in man. He bespeaks in him- 
self the characters of both. He pos- 
sesses the faculties and activities of 
the two: the spiritual life of intel- 
lect and the sensile life of the living 
body. He is himself a link between 
the orders of being and of activity. 

Untiring propaganda has been ex- 
ercised in the aim and the search to 
connect man backwards and down- 
wards, through the process of physi- 
cal propagation, with an alleged an- 
thropoid ancestor. The search con- 
tinues. It is clamorous. It is going 
back to almost incredible zons. 
Barnum with his flair for fooling 
bettered the originators. He pro- 
duced it. I saw it. He called it as 
I remember “the what is it.” The 
showman’s term seems modest. Peo- 
ple who sneer at the principles and 
truths of metaphysical philosophy 
—the science of reason in its high- 
est reaches—boldly and _ fiercely 
dogmatize upon their own theories 
and conjectures in regard to the un- 
witnessed and unverifiable genealo- 
gies of an abysmal past. That is, 
they allege a theory of factual gen- 
eration to conform to their theories 
4De veritate, q. 25. 
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of how it should happen; a factual 
generation contrary to all the his- 
torical witness and experience of 
men. Let be. That is not the sub- 
ject here. Nor is the question as to 
the method of formation of the body 
of the first man. Suffice it to sug- 
gest that God designed man up- 
wards. 

In the viewpoint of philosophy, 
as such, the matter may not be of 
much greater consequence than the 
amusing schoolboy query as to 
which was first: the egg or the 
chicken. Unless, yes indeed, unless 
there lurks partly concealed or 
avowed in the fiery zeal of the 
propagandist an intent to suppress 
God and soul. For sound philosophy 
does emphatically predicate both 
God and soul. What philosophy 
can say and does say from reason 
is that to be a man, yea a first man, 
possessing intellect or reason, re- 
quires a spiritual constituent in 
him; and that no material substance 
nor organic structure, no matter 
what its method of construction, 
can produce that spiritual constitu- 
ent. Tranquilly, Scholastic philos- 
ophy finds no difficulty in agreeing 
with all the wisest thinkers of man- 
kind that man is an animal pos- 
sessed of the faculty of rea- 
son: animal rationalis. Whatever 
tinge of flattery may sometimes 
seem to be in this may be excused 
by the solid root of fact. It will 
not do to leave out the faculty of 
reason as the distinctive character. 
Without it, the biped, he, she, or it, 
might as well have been a goose. 

There is in man an intellectual 
component as well as a physical 
body. That intellectual component 
from which thought proceeds is a 
real thing. It is not matter, as 
surely as thought is not matter. 
Everyone terms at least its higher 
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manifestations and operations spir- 
itual. They transcend physical sen- 
sations and activities. They are often 
motived by aims which wholly sur- 
pass material impulses and forces. 
They are spiritual, not material, ef- 
fects. They evidence the spirit pow- 
er in man which produces them. 
They predicate a substantial Reality 
in man in which that power rests. 
We call it the human soul possess- 
ing the faculty of intellect or reason. 
That distinct reality is what differ- 
entiates man from beast. It consti- 
tutes the man and makes him a dif- 
ferent being from an animal. No 
human soul, no man. 

Yes, it is the spiritual human soul 
with the spiritual faculty of reason 
which makes and marks man. How- 
ever well or poorly; whether casual- 
ly or deeply; if for nobler or less 
worthy aims; he can and does seek 
reasons for his thoughts, his acts, 
his judgment and his purposes. 
However primitive his circumstances 
or his needs: he thinks. He has some 
ideals. He chooses his motives for 
action. In brief, man in some meas- 
ure, however crude or cultured, has 
a native capacity for ideas, knowl- 
edge, truths, principles and ideal 
aims of some sort—realities and 
motive forces which stand distinct 
in character from things which are 
measured by the yardstick, or 
weighed in physical scales, or that 
can be analyzed in chemical retorts. 
Whatever the degree of their per- 
fection they are different in kind. 

There is no intent nor space here 
to detail the attributes of the intel- 
lectual spirit in man. Let me only 
note one which plainly marks him 
among other earthly creatures: the 
power to turn back upon himself 
and upon his own thoughts, to ex- 
amine and consider them, and as 
stated above to pass judgment on 














them and on his purposes. Scholas- 
tic philosophy for this reason also 
termed man ens reflexivum;—the 
being who can reflect or turn in- 
ward upon himself. The great Dante, 
great thinker as well as great poet, 
put it in a line: 


“. . . the single soul that lives, 
And feels, and bends reflective on 
itself.’’5 


I proceed to the fact of the unit 
essence of man’s being, and the spe- 
cific character of the human soul as 
the determining factor in that unit 
essence. 

It is a significant fact that in the 
face of the great chasm which exists 
between the basic nature of thought 
and that of sensation; between sen- 
sile perceptions and the intellectual 
conception of ideas, truths, princi- 
ples and spiritual aims and intent; 
between physical impressions and 
impulses, and _ reasoned _right- 
thinking and right-willing;—it is in- 
deed the fact that both kinds of 
powers and activities find connec- 
tion and transference in man. He 
owns a bridge between them. 

No thinker has failed to perceive 
the tremendous gap to be filled or 
explained, and the formidable leap 
across required from one side to the 
other. Disguise it under any name, 
the clean-cut distinction confronts 
us. It is not needed to encumber 
the page with quotations and admis- 
sions by leading agnostics them- 
selves. Indeed some of the chief 
among them have stated the diffi- 
culty in the most forceful terms. It 
is plain anyhow to sound reason 
upon any serious reflection. 

The thorough-going materialist, 
however, lands himself over without 
explaining how. He shuts his eyes; 


5Purgatorio, xxv., 76. 
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then seems to pull on his own boot- 
straps and wish himself across. 
Then he calls it “Brains.” Poor 
brains! As a matter of fact brains 
are substantially of the same mate- 
rial stuff as the bootstraps, and on 
the same material side of the jump. 
Beasts too have brains. The ma- 
terial in either case can be left to 
the chemists. 

Even sensile life itself is unac- 
countable by just brains. They func- 
tion physically when the being is 
alive. They do not make life. Neither 
do they explain it. Physical struc- 
ture of any kind is of itself insuffi- 
cient to account for either sensile 
or intellectual life. It can be dead. 
The mystery of life, even of sensile 
life, abides. But leaving the sub- 
sidiary question of sensile life aside, 
intellectual life is something entire- 
ly different again. Sensile life is as 
different in character from intellect 
as sensation is from a marble statue 
or a stone wall. A poet’s fancy may 
put a heart and love in a statue, and 
seem to endow it to our thought 
with the semblance of life. But it 
took human thought to put the fancy 
in the poet; and it takes human 
thought in us to appreciate what it 
really is. Much more strikingly 
stand out all the great thoughts and 
truths which move man’s spirit in 
response to realities and spheres 
wholly beyond the senses. Man’s 
spirit pierces principles and truths. 

The more sophisticated propagan- 
dists of materialism try to find ref- 
uge in the word “Mind.” They do 
so with their tongue in their cheek. 
It is a good word in itself because it 
seems to imply soul or spirit. Speech 
and literature have given it a gen- 
eral fair meaning. But these propa- 
gandists merely use it to allure. Soon 
they disclose that what they mean 
is just the old material brain again. 
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Physically improved, so they claim; 
perhaps finer-textured than they 
were; perhaps by selective heredity; 
perhaps by fortunate conditions; 
perhaps anything—but just brains. 
Then they take the jump, and as- 
sume that life, intellectual life, 
thought, reason, leaped forth like 
Minerva from Jove’s head. Finer 
brains, or more of them, or a bet- 
ter selected lot, remain made up of 
the same old stuff. They can be 
chemically analyzed. Thought and 
intellect cannot. The gap and skip 
remain. The problem stands. 

The solution and the only solu- 
tion for the reality of the facts, the 
spirituality of the effects, is the re- 
ality of the spiritual source and 
cause: the human soul, subsisting 
principle of both spiritual and sen- 
sile life. It is for this reason, be- 
cause the human soul is the life-giv- 
ing source of both kinds of faculties 
and powers, and is thus made for 
its marriage with man’s organic 
body, that St. Thomas called it “the 
horizon and conjoining ground of 
the incorporeal and the corporeal.” 
They are wedded through their 
union for life, in the unit being, 
man. 

Scholastic philosophy properly 
proclaims and insists upon this unit 
essence of man’s being, and the fact 
of this union. The unity of essence 
resulting from this union is not al- 
ways sufficiently grasped as a vital 
principle of that philosophy. It af- 
fects profoundly the conditions of 
human life and human intelligence, 
and the manner in which truth is 
received by, and conveyed to man. 
Whilst steadfastly maintaining the 
distinct character and original na- 
ture of the two components, soul 
and body, that philosophy wholly re- 
pudiates, from reason, as well as of 
faith, any Manichzan or other views 
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that would disjoin them or impeach 
their natural and proper union and 
correlation. The soul is not a pure 
spirit indifferent by its nature to the 
composite. It is not a vagrant spirit 
imprisoned in the flesh, nor is it the 
fleshlike loose clothes upon a spirit; 
as Plato fancied. Nor is it, as the 
Cartesians imagined, a _  discon- 
nected spirit acting on the body-ma- 
chine, not directly, but by some di- 
vine intervention. It is made for the 
whole, as part of the whole, and is 
the life-giving principle of the whole. 
Man is a total unit essence and one 
substantial whole. Hear St. Thomas: 
“For body and soul are not two sub- 
stances existing actually [that is, 
separately], but from the two arises 
one existing substance.” “It is nec- 
essary ... that the essence of soul 
and body be one common essence.””* 

This union of the two components 
which constitutes a man perdures 
until, through the body’s breaking 
up, divorcing death overtakes the 
man. The surviving soul, which can- 
not decompose, retains however its 
native potency for reunion (retinet 
naturam unibilitatis).?. Joined to- 
gether in life, they share together, 
react together, are made for each 
other. “This soul is commensurate 
to this body, and not to that one.” 
“It is not possible therefore that the 
soul of this man should be in the 
body of that man.’ 

By an imperfect analogy, this 
union issuing in a new substantial 
being, may be compared to the 
union of oxygen and hydrogen, of 
which water is composed. It is a 
new substance, a new being. No 
need to point a difference here. Let 
us note that a body similar to the 


6Contra Gentiles, Bk. Il., ch. 73, and De 
anima, art. 1. 
7Summa, I., q. 29. 


8Contra Gentiles, Bk. I1., ch. 73. 
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body of a man but animated only by 
the vital principle of a living ani- 
mal (if such a thing could be) 
would be a living animal—nothing 
more. On the other hand, a pure 
spirit, a pure intelligence (an angel), 
investing a body like that of a man, 
would remain a wholly separate be- 
ing. It (the angel) could not nor- 
mally feel warmth or cold, nor phys- 
ical pain or sensile pleasure. At 
least not by any natural cause. The 
angel spirit would be more distinct 
and separate than a bird in a cage. 
In man “bird and cage” are wedded 
in life into one being; though the 
“soul-bird” as spirit has a subsist- 
ence of its own. The spirit is not 
drowned out by the union. But by 
its very nature it is constituted for 
the body-cage. They are mated in 
life by a native tie. St. Thomas con- 
cisely states: “It is the selfsame 
man who perceives himself to un- 
derstand and to feel.’’® Life and con- 
sciousness attest this unity of being 
and also its dual character. 

These primary facts and their 
basic nature, the unit essence of 
man, and its two constituents, are 
fundamental principles of Scholas- 
tic philosophy. Thus the natural 
capacity for interaction between the 
two components is maintained. It 
is the true, rational, sound and sane 
account of that philosophy for what 
we are, and for both our spiritual 
and physical activities. It brings out 
the natural conditions and limita- 
tions of their exercise. Secondly, 
the clear conclusion follows: that it 
is the spiritual constituent, the hu- 
man soul, that constitutes man a 
wholly different being in kind from 
the beasts. To repeat: No spiritual 

®9Summa, I., q. 76. 
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soul, no spiritual powers; no spir- 
itual powers, no spiritual activities. 
No spiritual soul, no man. 

Man was a new thing on earth 
and under Heaven, God alone could 
make him as He breathed in him a 
living soul. It takes God to make a 
human soul. Matter cannot manu- 
facture or distil an immaterial 
spirit. No chemical reactions, no 
physical interactions, could give con- 
ception to these thoughts: “Beauty 
is the splendor of truth.” “Light is 
as the shadow of God.” Metaphors 
or fancies, if you choose. But 
thoughts, spiritual concepts, spring- 
ing in Plato’s soul from phantasms 
of sense into the realm of spirit, and 
which no affinities of matter could 
compose nor physical vibrations 
could evolve. 

Man with his feet of clay upon 
earth’s sod invades and penetrates 
the incorporeal world of realities, 
truths, principles, ideals and aims, 
beyond the senses. Spurning space 
in the reaches of his spiritual vision 
and of his unquenchable aspira- 
tions, he spells in his limited way 
the names and nature of these other 
realities. The physical life of the 
senses is not the only scope of his 
nature. “Man does not live by bread 
alone.” 

Missing:—God made him, God 
alone could create the marvel of his 
soul and its union with the body. 
Reverentially we may term it the 
work of the superalchemy of God. 
He has reserved to Himself to make, 
as only He could make, a soul for 
each and every one of us, from the 
First man to the last. So that, wit- 
tingly and freely, from the dust of 
earth might rise to its Maker adora- 
tion “in spirit and in truth.” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


T is not the man of the world who 
knows most about the world; for 
submersion is fatal to knowledge, 
since, when one identifies oneself 
with the object of knowledge, one’s 
search is at an end. It is the un- 
worldly men who can take the world 
by the scruff of the neck and shake 
the bad coins and the stolen jewelry 


out of its pocket. 
—Lewis Mumrorp, in N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Books, Nov. 6th. 


A temporary marriage can be no 
contribution to our knowledge of a 
phenomenon whose ideal essence is 
permanency. The soldier who goes 
over the top in the firm conviction 
that he is going to be licked and 
with the clear intention to cut and 
run at the earliest opportunity is 
not qualified to lecture on what 
makes for victory and what it feels 
to be victorious. A marriage entered 
upon with a view to the practice of 
childlessness has precisely nothing 
to teach you with regard to marriage 
cum children, as our English cous- 
ins say. Of what earthly use is an 
applied experiment that refuses to 
deal with the materials to which the 
results of the experiment are to be 
applied? 


—Simeon Staunsxy, in N. Y. Times, Nov. 27th. 


The more any one studies the life 
of the man [Washington] the more 
he is impressed with his extraor- 
dinarily fine and noble quality 
rather than his great intellectual 
ability. It is his character, not his 
mind, that commands our steadily 
increasing respect and admiration 
the more we study him and the more 


we learn about every detail of his 
daily doings. In the face of all one 
learns, a reader must be less than a 
man who finds Washington’s figure 
tarnished by petty facts or ways of 
thought or speech which merely in- 
dicate that he was a man of his own 
times, though his character and 


achievement are for all time. 


—James Trustow Apams, in N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Books, Dec. 4th. 


The Pope refused to go to Lau- 
sanne....The Pope knows his 
book. Why in the world it should 
have been expected that he would 
attend passes understanding. Who 
could expect the head of the great- 
est body of Christians in the world, 
outnumbering all the others put to- 
gether, to heed the call to unity in 
an assembly arranged by the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Bishop of New York 
and presided over by the Bishop of 
Western New York? If the commis- 
sion had had the tact to ask the 
Pope to preside over it, the outcome 
might have been different. Certain- 
ly the world would have sat up and 


taken notice. 


—Rev. Hersert Parris (Episcopalian), in 
Harper’s, November. 


There are many Catholics who 
can talk glibly on Dante or Fra 
Angelico, but know little about fair 
wages, birth control or federalized 


education. 
—Pataicx J. Warp, in The Commonweal, 
Nov. 30th. 


“Pessimism,” Upton Sinclair 
writes, “is mental disease. It is that 
wherever and under whatever cir- 
cumstances it appears, in art and 




















philosophy, as in everyday life. It 
means illness in the person who 
voices it, and in the society which 
produces that person. If it contin- 
ues unchecked in an individual, it 
is a symptom of his moral break- 
down; if it prevails in the literature, 
art, drama, politics, or philosophy 
of a nation it means that nation is 
in course of decay.” All this is near- 
sighted nonsense. Most of the men 
who say “I was never sick a day in 
my life,” are liars and if truthful 
highly unfortunate. A good rousing 
sickness is part of the necessary ex- 
perience of persons who are ever go- 
ing to amount to anything. Even 
better is the adventure of such as 
have been told “There is no hope; 
you are going to die.” Pessimism is 


the very food of striving. 
—Heywoop Baoun, in The Nation, Dec. 7th. 


The writers whose work conveys 
the impression of futile hurry and 
undue nervous strain are not the 
interpreters of the great city, but its 
victims. To see a modern city 
aright, one must be able to look at 
it as he looks at a great mountain, 
or a stormy sea—with a certain de- 
tachment. He must not be distract- 
ed by its varieties or irritated by its 
noises or bullied by its threats. His 
must be the “harvest of a quiet 
eye.” If you wish to enjoy the sub- 
limity of Niagara, the best way is 
to take your stand on the bank. It 
is a mistake to think that you can 
get a better impression by going 


over the falls in a barrel. 


—The late Samvet McCuorp Crornenrs, in 
The Atlantic Monthly, September. 


To-day, nine years after the Ar- 
mistice, which was hailed through- 
out the world with peans of joy and 
hymns of thanksgiving, the cynics, 
the masters of sarcasm, and the ex- 
ponents of those who cannot and 
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will not think, are still talking in 
terms of 1914. 


—NicHotas Murray Butier, Address, Colum- 
bia University, Oct. 17th. 


“I used to be the head of an in- 
stitution for the feeble-minded,” 
said Alexander Johnson, “it was 
part of my duty every Sunday to 
speak to them. I have found that 
if you can speak to the feeble- 
minded, you can speak to any one.” 
This is just the discovery that the 
American newspaper has made... . 
Manton Marble, who was editor of 
the New York World before Joseph 
Pulitzer took it over, used to say 
that there were not 18,000 people in 
New York City to whom a well-con- 
ducted newspaper could afford to 
address itself. If the circulation of 
his paper went above that figure, he 
was sure there must be something 
wrong with it. Before Mr. Pulitzer 
took it over, the circulation had 
actually sunk to 15,000... It 
was Pulitzer who invented muck- 
raking. It was this kind of journal- 
ism which enabled Pulitzer, within 
a period of six years, to convert the 
old New York World, which was 
dying of inanition when he took it, 
into the most talked about, if not the 
most widely circulated paper in New 
York City. 


—Rosert E. Park, in Sociology and Social 
Research, Sept.-Oct., 1927. 


Honest wets in Congress are pref- 
erable to dishonest drys. It is hard 
to see how prohibition can be made 
a permanent matter on a basis of 
political expediency. Some day the 
ability to enforce dry opinions upon 
Congress may weaken. When it 
does, then only honest convictions, 
honestly arrived at, can save the 
day. 

—SrTaN.LeyY Hiou, Ass’t Secr. of the Methodist 


Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions, quoted 
in N, Y. Times, Dec. 5th. 
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While American intellectuals are 
reciting plangent requiems over the 
body of democracy, while a goodly 
number of American business men 
love Mussolini because he is the man 
who gets things done, along comes 
Bertrand Russell to remind us of a 
few simple things about democracy. 
In the vocabulary almost of Babbitt 
he begs permission to state that 
there are three things which make 
democracy, in spite of everything, 
the best system we can now have 
or at present think of. Democracy 
favors human happiness. Democra- 
cy favors education. Democracy 
favors stability. After much ex- 
ploration along the roads to free- 
dom Mr. Russell has come back to 
the democratic highway. A dusty, 
bumpy, twisty road it is, but still 
a road along which men can walk 
with the largest amount of food and 
freedom, with the smallest amount 
of killings and castor-oil applica- 
tions that our limited human nature 
will permit. 

—Simeon Staunsky,in N. Y. Times, Nov. 20th. 


One has a new conception of 
America when one hears the two 
people behind one in the subway 
talking Italian, hears some Yiddish 
on one’s right, and is wedged in by 
an Irishman, two negroes and a 
Pole—and yet they think in England 
that the United States are our An- 


glo-Saxon brothers. 
—Frank O. Darvart (English debater) 
quoted in N. Y. Times, Nov. 20th. 


Somehow in the bewildering 
haste of our breathless development 
we have lost sight of our origins and 
inheritance, and we have come to 
value everything for its resem- 
blances. We are regimented. We 
read the books that are read, see the 
plays that are seen; we work in of- 
fices and play on the links amid 
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crowds of our fellows. We fortify 
ourselves against boredom with 
things. When we feel ourselves 
alone, we are terrified lest we miss 
something important ... As Tho- 
reau said of his neighbors who 
wanted to sell their houses in the 
outskirts and move into the village, 
“Only death wili set them free.” 


—J. Brooks Atkinson, Henry Thoreau, The 
Cosmic Yankee. 


When the Federal Government 
added to the Constitution the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, Great Britain 
put a bootleg fleet out here about 
500 miles long, twelve miles out, 
and liquor that used to sell for $1.25 
a quart is now selling for $15 a 
quart. Who’s buying it? We are. 
Who is getting the profit? Great 


Britain. 
—Mayor THompson, of Chicago, quoted in 
N. Y. Times, Dec. 5th. 


It is much less dangerous for the 
moral sensibilities to be shocked 
than for them to be lulled to sleep 
by an insidious poison . .. To be 
safe, each mind must have its own 
warder, and it will not do to hand 


over his work to the chief of police. 
—The late Samvuet McCuorp Crotners, in 
The Atlantic Monthly, September. 


The ideal state is one in which 
there is a material democracy con- 
trolled by an aristocracy of intel- 


lect. 
—Axrpovus Huxiey, in Harper's, August. 


Christian Scientists do not believe 
in the inevitability of death. As man 
attains unto perfect spiritual under- 
standing the experience of death 
should disappear and man should 
emulate Enoch who “was not; for 
God took him,” and Elijah who was 
translated, and Christ Jesus who 


ascended. 
—Ornwett Braapitey Towne, Christian Science 
Committee on Publication. 














RECOLLECTIONS OF FATHER RYAN. 


By H. J. HEAGNEY. 


ATHER ABRAM J. RYAN is 

known and revered throughout 
the Catholic world as a singer who 
has led us close to the celestial 
chorus in the sweet morality of his 
pathetic lines, but south of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line he is revered and 
loved by all, regardless of religious 
differences. He is the “Tom Moore 
of Dixie”; the poet supreme of the 
Confederacy. One cannot speak of 
him without the picture of the poet- 
priest rising before one. The Con- 
quered Banner is in his frail hands 
and a tear trickles down the sad 
face as he folds the Bonnie Blue 
flag to his bosom and presses his 
lips to the faded insignia of the 
Stars and Bars. After a half cen- 
tury the children of the Southland 
recite his “Conquered Banner” with 
the same feeling and emotion as 
their parents and _ grandparents. 
The mantle of nobility and deathless 
fame is wound about the form of 
this great man. Southern tradition 
has placed him forever in the halls 
of her illustrious and glorious sons. 
His writings will continue to be read 
while the children of Washington 
and Jefferson and Lee and Stone- 
wall Jackson remain true to their 
wonderful heritage. The sentiment 
and enthralling beauty of his lines 
are sufficient to attract attention but 
the subject matter of those special 
poems so close to the heart of every 
Southern man and woman are treas- 
ured up with a melancholy fond- 
ness akin to the heart of a mother 
who has lost her babe and perhaps 
stands in the twilight, holding in 


her hands some remembrance of 
her child in the shape of a tiny shoe 
or a broken toy. Sweet and beau- 
tiful, then, the memories of the 
poet-priest in Dixie. And of deep 
significance and interest anything 
in the way of records concerning 
his life. The impressions of people 
of his own day are of singular value 
in the study of the man as an indi- 
vidual aside from the facts center- 
ing about his career as a poet. 


“He was of medium height, his 
shoulders, though somewhat stoop- 
ing, were broad, and firmly set upon 
them was a remarkably massive 
head, with a very broad full fore- 
head. His dark hair, brushed back- 
ward negligently, was long and 
curly, gracefully framing his pale 
face, a face whose expression was 
sad and somewhat austere; but it 
was full of power, carved here and 
there, with lines and furrows which 
with mute eloquence indicated a 
strong, passionate nature, but sub- 
dued and held in check with a 
mighty inward purpose; the face ex- 
hibited the results of great spiritual 
struggles, of sorrow and of suffer- 
ing, the scars of the conflict remain- 
ing, but their meaning glorified and 
made holy by the serene and abid- 
ing light that shines out of a soul 
that has conquered its peace and 
resignation through prayers and re- 
ligious meditations. His voice was 
clear, his elocution simple, direct, 
emphatic. But the most expressive 
feature of that strong, pathetic face 
was the etpression of his eyes; 
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large, deep-set and dark, shining out 
from under finely arched eyebrows, 
they were indeed luminous with the 
splendor of a pure and richly en- 
dowed soul. This is the portrait, 
as I remember it, of Father Ryan, 
the poet-priest, a few years before 
his death.” 


These were the impressions made 
upon the eminent critic and writer, 
Charles W. Hubner, by Father Ryan 
when the latter was touring the 
country in the eighties as a lecturer 
to raise funds for the care of or- 
phans of Confederate soldiers and 
crippled veterans. 

Much of the poet’s personal pop- 
ularity was won on his lecture tours 
in the cities throughout the South. 
The later years of his life were de- 
voted largely to this type of activity 
and wherever he went his appear- 
ance was greeted with enthusiastic 
response. His fame was of the 
meteor-like quality, his first patri- 
otic lyric, the now famous “Con- 
quered Banner,” winning for him 
recognition at once. It appeared 
shortly after the close of the Civil 
War under the pen name, “Moina.” 
On all sides an immediate chorus 
of acclamation resounded for the 
“authoress” of this deathless swan 
song of a people, whose spirit re- 
mained indomitable even in defeat. 
Other poems of a patriotic nature 
followed but none surpassed this 
first inspired expression of genius, 
the widest known and most quoted 
of his works. The opening stanza, 
indicative of the noble emotion and 
fine poetic quality of the whole, fol- 
lows: 


“Furl that Banner, for ’tis weary; 

Round its staff tis drooping dreary; 
Fur! it, fold it, it is best; 

For there’s not a man to wave it, 
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And there’s not a sword to save it; 

And there’s not one left to lave it 

In the blood which heroes gave it; 
Furl it, hide it—let it rest.” 


The  heart-broken desolation 
which underlies all of his poems of 
the Confederacy was very real and 
poignant as Father Ryan’s beloved 
younger brother, DavidJ. Ryan, died 
fighting for the Southern cause 
when only seventeen, a sorrow 
which shadowed his entire life and 
inspired “In Memory of My Brother” 
and “In Memoriam.” An unusually 
strong bond of affection held the 
family together and the grief which 
this blow caused his mother was an 
added suffering. Intense love for 
his mother is reflected in many of 
his most beautiful poems. 

The scars of the wounds inflicted 
by the war were still fresh when 
Father Ryan, then about thirty, 
went to Augusta, Ga., as assistant 
pastor of St. Patrick’s church. He 
had served as a chaplain during the 
entire conflict and was prematurely 
aged and saddened but not embit- 
tered by the experiences of those 
four years of incessant struggle and 
privation. Perhaps nowhere were 
stronger ties of friendship made by 
the poet-priest than in that small 
Southern city, which welcomed him 
with eager hospitality. And what 
could be more natural? Augusta 
was the home of many Catholics, 
among them a number of native 
Irish. Although there seems to be 
some doubt as to the birthplace of 
Father Ryan,’ these old friends as- 

1An interesting controversy concerning the 
birthplace of Father Ryan has been recently 
going on in the pages of America in which 
claims have been put forward for Limerick, 
Ireland, Norfolk, Va., and Hagerstown, Md. In 
the issue of Dec. 3, 1927, the Baptismal Record, 
also the register of the Vincentians—of which 
order Father Ryan was for some eight years 


a member—are quoted, giving the birthplace as 
Hagerstown, and the date as 1838. 
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sert that he was a native of Ireland 
and that he often mentioned this 
fact. While the opinion has been 
expressed that Father Ryan was 
born in Norfolk, Va., the son of 
Irish parents, a study of his poetry 
would incline one to believe that the 
statements of these Georgia folk who 
knew him so well are authentic. In 
his beautiful poem, “Memories,” he 
recalls, 


“The fairest of memories from far- 
away home, 
The dim dreams of faces beyond 
the dark deep.” 


Many of his finest works are 
about Erin and Erin’s flag and in all 
of them he speaks not as a foreign- 
born child but as an exile, longing 
for the day when his native land 
shall be free and calling upon all 
her sons and daughters, both at 
home and scattered over the earth, 
to unite in effort to hasten her de- 
liverance. Then there is that strange 
fascination which the sea exerts 
over him. He images it as a true 
Celt, as one who lived beside it and 
crossed its broad expanse in child- 
hood and has never been able to 
smother its call to his innermost be- 
ing nor quite stifle the longing for 
it again. To him the sea is real and 
living in such moods as this: 


“To-night I hear you crying on the 
beach 
Like a weary child on its mother’s 
breast.” 


Again, in such phrases as 
“Dreams of the Bright, the Fair, 
the Far,” he transports his readers 
to a distant land across that sea, a 
land remembered dimly out of the 
mists of early childhood. Refer- 
ences to “the deep,” “the billows,” 
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and “the beach” are so frequent in 
his works that they strongly incline 
one to the conviction that he was 
really a native of Ireland with the 
true love for the sea which seems 
innate in the race. 

Among the friendships formed by 
Father Ryan at this time, none was 
warmer nor more enduring than 
that with the late John Quinn of 
Augusta, who came to America with 
his bride from Ireland and spent 
the greater part of his life in that 
city. When Father Ryan was as- 
sistant pastor of St. Patrick’s, Mr. 
Quinn, also a young man, was in 
charge of the boy’s academy con- 
nected with St. Patrick’s. It was 
Father Ryan’s custom to spend 
about two evenings of each week at 
the Quinns, where the austerities 
of the lecturer, orator and poet were 
lost sight of in that genial, hospi- 
table home. Here the lovable per- 
sonality of the man revealed itself. 
His wit and humor were contagious, 
bringing mirth and laughter to all. 
The magnetism and charm which im- 
pressed even casual acquaintances 
shone forth here in their complete 
effulgence. The small children of 
the household gathered about him 
with the instinctive attraction which 
all little ones felt for him. To-day 
those memories are among the hap- 
piest and most treasured of their 
remembrance. Only two of the 
members of that happy home sur- 
vive, Miss Elizabeth Quinn and 
Dan D. Quinn, daughter and son of 
that romantic Irish couple. 

Miss Quinn, who makes her home 
in Little Rock, Ark., with her broth- 
er, recalls fondly those childhood 
days, when the poet-priest was a 
familiar figure in their Augusta 
home. “One of my dearest recol- 
lections of childhood,” she says, “is 
the memory of Father Ryan coming 
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up the steps, and of our running to 
the door to let him in before he had 
a chance to knock. How we looked 
forward to his visits and hung on 
every word, little realizing that this 
beloved friend and spiritual father 
was destined to be a great man and 
to dwell immortalized in the hearts 
of future generations!” 

There was another side to the 
poet-priest’s character which reveals 
itself in his poems, that of the mys- 
tic. Miss Quinn’s most vivid recol- 
lection of him is in connection with 
this phase of his temperament. The 
occurrence, which stamped itself so 
vividly on her mind, took place at 
the country home of one of her 
school companions near Augusta. 


“I shall never forget that remark- 
able occasion,” says Miss Quinn in 
speaking of what took place, “al- 
though I was only a little girl, visit- 
ing another little girl, a classmate 
at the academy. We children were 
playing in the back sitting-room, 
adjoining a front parlor connected 
with the room in which we were by 
large, old-fashioned folding doors. 
While we busied ourselves with the 
things which interest girls, Father 
Ryan sat, alone, in the gathering 
dusk in the other room. As he was 
an old friend of the parents of my 
chum, no formality was observed in 
connection with his visits and he 
was thoroughly at home, sufficiently 
so to be left to his own meditations. 
The shadows gathered and soon it 
was quite dark in the adjoining 
room, while we sat in the glow of 
the lighted lamp, prattling about 
things now long-forgotten. 

“Suddenly we heard Father Ryan 
calling out in a startled voice, 
‘Ethel! Ethel!” A moment later he 
was standing in the doorway, his 
usually pale face covered with an 
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added pallor which made it ghastly 
in the setting of the dark hair which 
he always wore long. He was trem- 
bling violently and was greatly 
agitated. He looked about him in a 
dazed manner, seeming to recall 
himself to his surroundings only 
after a visible effort. A short while 
later he told the grown-ups that he 
had fallen into a reverie in the dark- 
ness and that he must have gone to 
sleep. While he was sleeping his 
sister, Ethel, then a nun, whom he 
had not seen in many years, ap- 
peared in the room. She walked 
towards him, he said, and holding 
out her arms spoke his name, with 
a smile on her lips. When he at- 
tempted to touch her she disap- 
peared and he awoke calling her 
name. The dream, if it were a 
dream, seemed so strong that Father 
Ryan believed his sister had really 
appeared to him. A few days later, 
he received word of her death in the 
convent where she had spent her last 
years. The time of her death coin- 
cided with that of the apparition.” 


This odd happening is hinted at in 
his beautiful poem “Presentiment.” 

There was much of the spiritual 
and the mystical in Father Ryan’s 
nature. Perhaps this is hardly to be 
wondered at in a Celt, a poet and a 
priest. His deeply religious and 
meditative spirit contemplated with 
intensity the supernatural. A 
weirdly moving note is sounded 
throughout another of his famous 
poems, “The Song of the Mystic,” 
which reveals the secret places of 
the poet’s soul and its ceaseless 
quest for the Divine. Something of 
the power and magnificence of the 
entire poem may be gleaned from 
the opening stanzas, an excerpt from 
the body of the poem, and the clos- 
ing verse. 
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“I walk down the Valley of Silence— 
Down the dim, voiceless valley— 
alone! 
And I hear not the fall of a foot- 
step 
Around me, save God’s and my 
own; 
And the hush of my heart is as 
holy 
As hovers where angels have 
flown! 


“Long ago was I weary of voices 
Whose music my heart could not 
win, 
Long ago was I weary of noises 
That fretted my soul with their 
din; 
Long ago was I weary of places 
Where I met but the human— 
and sin. 


“But far on the deep there are bil- 
lows 
That never shall break on the 
beach; 

And I have heard songs in the 
Silence, 
That never 
speech; 
And I have had dreams in the 

Valley 
Too lofty for language to reach. 


shall float into 


“Do you ask me the place of the 
Valley, 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by 
Care? 
It lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and His angels are 
there: 
And one is the dark mount of 
Sorrow, 
And one the bright mountain of 
Prayer!” 


The days in Augusta were busy 
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and eventful. In addition to his 
duties at St. Patrick’s, Father Ryan 
edited a paper called The Banner of 
the South, gave frequent lectures, 
which were attended not only by the 
Catholics of Augusta but the entire 
population, and managed to find 
time for his poetry as well. To-day 
his statue stands in the public 
square of the quaint old town, a 
lasting tribute to his labors and his 
memory. 

But Father Ryan was not to spend 
his mature years in the comparative 
ease and security of parochial life 
at St. Patrick’s. His tempestuous 
nature was no more attuned to calm 
and comfort than the wild sea of 
which he sang with such rare in- 
sight. Accordingly in 1870 one 
finds him in Mobile, Ala., in the 
midst of the dreadful yellow fever 
epidemic which held the city in its 
grasp during the long summer and 
far into the autumn. 

The recollections of Mrs. Abra- 
ham Lazarus of Camden, Ark., 
throw an interesting light upon the 
character and life of the poet-priest 
during those devastating times. 
She speaks of these chapters in his 
career as follows: 


“When Father Ryan came to Mo- 
bile in 1870 he volunteered as a re- 
lief worker during the terrible yel- 
low fever epidemic of that year. 
People were leaving the city by the 
thousands and only the bravest and 
noblest of souls dared stay within 
its environs. Men, women and chil- 
dren died like so many flies. I was 
only an infant at the time but the 
story of those memorable days was 
told so often in my childhood that 
they will never be forgotten. How 
could they? My own father, Rabbi 
Abraham Laser, who had charge of 
the Jewish congregation at Mobile, 
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died on the last day of the epidemic, 
November 12, 1870. 

“Like Father Ryan he had refused 
to leave the city to its fate but had 
remained on during the dreadful 
pestilence and heat, working day 
and night among the stricken. In 
the midst of his labors, there was 
always by his side or close at hand 
the dauntless, tireless Catholic 
priest. This was the manner of 
their meeting. Naturally the ac- 
quaintance formed in such harrow- 
ing circumstances blossomed into a 
full blown and very genuine friend- 
ship. They became great chums; in 
fact, they were almost inseparable 
throughout the epidemic. When 
the plague added my father to its 
toll of victims, Father Ryan’s grief 
was as deep as any of the members 
of his congregation who had known 
and loved him during a lifetime. 
Then came the long-looked for and 
prayed for frost and with it the 
fever was vanquished. 

“Father Ryan remained in Mobile 
from 1870 until 1883. I have no vivid 
remembrance of him during that 
time as I was only fourteen when 
he left his pastorate of St. Mary’s 
Church to devote his time to lecture 
tours and writing. Of course, his 
name was a household word with 
us and there was not a child in Mo- 
bile, or throughout the South, for 
that matter, who did not know and 
love his ‘Conquered Banner.’ When 
he appeared on the street children 
would run up to him and grasp his 
hand and everyone in Mobile knew 
him by sight. 

“My only strong memory of him 
was formed when I was a student 
at St. Mary’s Academy at Jackson, 
Tenn. Father Ryan visited the 


Academy, spending a few days with 
the chaplain, who was a friend of 
his. 


His visit caused much pleasur- 
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able excitement among the Academy 
girls, as all were familiar with his 
poems and had an admiration for 
him and his work which bordered 
on hero-worship. But the real 
thrill of the occasion was reserved 
for me. When Father Ryan came 
into the room, where I was seated 
with several other classmates, he 
acted with the genial informality 
which was characteristic of him. 
He talked to us in a warm-hearted, 
joking manner, enhanced by a 
charming suggestion of brogue. He 
was, indeed, a picturesque figure 
with his long hair and deep set 
dark-blue eyes which sparkled and 
glowed with unusual brilliance. He 
seemed to radiate good will and 
kindness. He asked the names of 
the different girls and when it 
came to my time and I answered: 
‘Rose Laser, Father,’ his expression 
changed and he repeated the name: 
‘Laser, Laser, I once had a very dear 
friend by that name, Rabbi Laser of 
Mobile, Ala.” When I told him I was 
the daughter of his old friend his 
eyes filled with tears and he was 
visibly touched. He spoke to me 
for some time of my father and then, 
patting my head in farewell said: 
‘Rose, I’d like to make a little Cath- 
olic of you!’ I never saw him again 
as he died shortly after.” 


Though most the poet’s commen- 
tators have emphasized the religious 
and patriotic keynotes of his art, 
Father Ryan’s genius found ex- 
pression in many poems of senti- 
ment, a phase of his work which 
seems to have been lost sight of. 
His longest poem, a romantic epic 
in blank verse, is entitled: “—Their 
Story Runneth Thus.” There is a 
Tennysonian grandeur and sweep in 
its rhythmic cadences, an artistic 
finish and sustained emotional in- 




















tensity in its entirety which should 
place it among the finest examples 
of American poetry. The poem de- 
scribes the lives of two lovers, who 
renounce their earthly affection for 
the higher call of the spiritual life. 
The youth, Merlin, becomes a 
priest and the girl, Ethel, whom he 
has called by the mystic name, 
“Ullainee,” enters the convent. 
Their separation is described thus: 


“Their hearts just touched to sep- 
arate and bleed. 


“They were to meet no more. 


“Gladness doth often fling her 
bright, warm arms 

Around the cold, white neck of 
grief.” 


Merlin, in renouncing his earthly 

love for Ullainee, tells her: 

“Our loves must soar aloft to 
spheres divine; 

The human satisfies nor you nor 
me. 


“And let our wedlock be as soul to 
soul; 

And prayer shall be the golden 
marriage ring, 

And God will bless us both.” 


To which Ullainee answers: 


“And let us love as our own angels 
love. 
*Tis hard to part but it is better so, 
God’s will is ours, and—Merlin! 
let us go.” 


Years pass away and Merlin, now 
old and saddened by life, journeys 
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to a convent where he discovers the 


grave of Ullainee. The scene is de- 


scribed as follows: 


“ .... long, sad grass 
Drooped o’er the little mound, and 
mantled it 
With veil of purest green—around 
the slab 
The whitest of white roses ’twined 
their arms, 
Roses cold as the snows and pure 
as songs 
Of angels 
.... and lo! amazed, he read 
The very word—the very, very 
name 
He gave the girl in golden days be- 
fore—“Ullainee.” 


The closing lines are: 


“Some day—some far-off day when 
I am dead, 
You have the simple rhymings of 
two hearts, 
And if you think it best, the world 
may know 
A love-tale crowned by purest sac- 
rifice.” 


Some there are who read between 
the lines of this and numerous simi- 
lar poems from the pen of Father 
Ryan emotions and experiences of 
their author. Undoubtedly there is 
a reality and depth about them 
which would seem to indicate that 
they spring from the heart, not en- 
tirely from the imagination. If the 
story of Merlin is also the story of 
Father Ryan, however, it remained 
sealed within his own bosom as 
there is nothing either in his life or 
his conversation to substantiate ro- 
mantic conjectures. Perhaps, the 
Ethel or Ullainee of the poem is also 
his sister, Ethel, and Merlin some 
childhood friend of both. 
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Father Ryan spent his last days 
at the Franciscan monastery at 
Louisville, Ky., where he died on 
April 23, 1886. He had gone there 
to make a spiritual retreat and to 
complete his prose work, The Life 
of Christ. The manuscript was 
never finished and there are indica- 
tions in the poems of this period, 
which were published after his 
death, that lead one to believe that 
he felt the end was approaching. 
Although only about fifty at the 
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time of death, his health was broken 
and he was prematurely aged. His 
passing was universally mourned 
throughout the South. The late 
Governor Bob Taylor of Tennessee, 
a widely-known statesman and 
orator, spoke of him in his famous 
lecture, “The Blue and the Gray,” as 


“Father Ryan, the Tom Moore of 
Dixie, whose spirit shall keep watch 
over the folded Stars and Bars until 
the morning of the Resurrection.” 





TO MEREDITH. 


By CAROLINE SCHICTL. 


Keep your soul as fair 
As the blossom in your hair, 
My Sweet. 
Like the flower, your hair may fade 
Ere life’s journey you have made; 
But your soul, 
My Sweet. 
Ah, never! 


Keep your soul as bright 
As the eyes of you to-night, 
My Sweet. 
Bright eyes now may sometime be 
Lusterless as sunless sea; 
But your soul, 
My Sweet. 
Ah, never! 


Oh, keep it pure as now 
Is your snowy brow, 
My Sweet. 
Flesh must die and some day know 
Worm and soilure here below; 
But your soul, 
My Sweet. 
Ah, never! 





SOME THOUGHTS ON THE “NEW” HISTORY. 


By Fetix Hope. 


ISTORY, in our time, has been 

very much de-humanized; treat- 
ed rather as a process of accumu- 
lating dry facts, on which political 
science and the philosophy of his- 
tory may be based. The English 
historian, Edward Freeman, who 
lived in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, was still able to pro- 
claim narrowly and dogmatically 
that “history is past politics.” Not 
content with a cool, objective state- 
ment, he rode into the lists against 
all adversaries and fought hotly for 
his definition on the double ground 
that it alone accorded with the hon- 
orable tradition of his craft and that 
its surrender would bring loss and 
confusion in its train. And, indeed, 
the facts were so indisputably on 
his side that no one dreamed of de- 
nying that the European predeces- 
sors of Freeman, as far back as the 
Renaissance, had accepted history as 
substantially concerned with poli- 
tics. More impressive still, the 
ancient historians from Herodotus 
to Tacitus, whom the modern 
writers regarded as half-gods and 
whom they continued humbly to 
imitate, had proceeded on precisely 
the same theory. It was unchallenge- 
able that an ancient tradition gave 
its sanction to a purely political in- 
terpretation of history and that in 
view of the numerous brilliant dis- 
ciples of the historical muse through 
the ages every departure from the 
customary ritual of her worship 
might be decried as impertinent and 
blasphemous. 


History as a branch of science is 
of vast importance. But even were 
it certain that we could, and would, 
draw from it clear laws of univer- 
sal application for the guidance of 
politicians and financiers, it is still 
not wicked for us to take an interest 
in the past for its own sake, to de- 
light ourselves with the spectacle of 
its pageantries, and sagas, and 
panoramas, its growths and decays, 
its characters and actions valued 
for their own sakes and for the re- 
flections we find in them of strug- 
gles going on in our own hearts 
and minds. “Résearch” must hold 
its own, and to loose a hold upon 
evidence and probability must result 
in lapsing into seas of wild legend. 
Our ruthlessness has led us into 
another kind of abyss. It was per- 
haps right—though I express no 
opinion—that Alfred’s cakes should 
go out of the books, but it is a pity - 
that Alfred himself should follow 
them. The arrow that went into 
Harold’s eye may not have been of 
the first importance, but there are 
moments that one would rather read 
about it than about the precise 
terms of the indentures of bakers’ 
apprentices in Norwich in the six- 
teenth century. 


A history cannot be an encyclo- 


pedia of the past. Everything has 
its history, every idea, every art, 
every science, every industry, every 
people, and every place; every his- 
torian must have his particular as 
well as his general training and 
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technique; and it is upon this train- 
ing that he must rely in his use of 
the Press. He cannot expect the 
newspaper to do his work for him 
and select its contents with a view 
to his convenience. The expression 
by newspapers of, and their influ- 
ence on, public opinion are different 
matters which add to their value 
compared with earlier sources and 
complicate the historian’s problems. 
Medieval records hardly expressed, 
and chronicles hardly affected, pub- 
lic opinion because public opinion 
hardly existed; and the Press is his- 
torically important because it intro- 
duces a fresh content into history— 
namely the history of public opin- 
ion. Public opinion does modify, if 
it does not determine, the course of 
events; and it does so very largely 
through its expression in the news- 
paper. One often hears independent 
folk remark that they never read 
leading articles; yet those articles 
are practically the only parts of a 
newspaper which are quoted in the 
foreign Press, and it is upon them 
that we rely for our impression of 
foreign opinion. The Press is, like 
the pulpit, the platform, and the 
pen, not merely a medium for ex- 
pressing, but for impressing the 
public mind and for playing on the 
expectations and the passions of a 
people. 

Would the War of 1870 have 
broken out when it did but for the 
publicity the Press gave to Bis- 
marck’s Ems telegram! But for the 
Press would there have been a 
Spanish-American War in 1898? 
Can anyone yet say whether it was 
the accuracy or the illusions of the 
Press which did the more to fortify 
public opinion from 1914 to 1918? 


The historian of the new school 
needs to have vastly more knowl- 
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edge and ability than his predeces- 
sors. In order to put down what is 
most important he must first dis- 
cover what is most important, no 
easy task even in contemporary his- 
tory. Will the battle of the Marne 
and the Treaty of Versailles affect 
the future as much as the invention 
of the refrigerating machine and the 
dynamo? Who is the more impor- 
tant historical personage, George V. 
or George Washington, William II. 
or William Marconi? 


It is not sufficient nowadays for 
the historian to be an expert in 
paleography, philology, and arche- 
ology; he must also understand bi- 
ology, geology, technology, and psy- 
chology. He must know every- 
body’s business in order to know his 
own. He must haunt kitchens as 
well as court-rooms. He is not in- 
terested in events but in the causes 
of events, differing in this respect 
from his predecessor, the annalist, 
who was incurious of causes and 
content to put down what hap- 
pened. 


The faults of the old historian 
were the same as the faults of mod- 
ern journalists. He dealt with the 
unusual and therefore the less im- 
portant things. He was like a gram- 
marian who specified the exceptions 
but neglected to state the rule. He 
preferred to write of what he knew 
least about, of prodigies and mira- 
cles, of events remote in time or 
space. He tells of a frost or flood 
but does not state the mean annual 
temperature and rainfall. He de- 
scribes the distant landscape but 
does not say anything about the 
ground he is standing on. As Pro- 
fessor Robinson, one of the foremost 
advocates and practitioners of “The 
New History,” putts it: 

















“In no other subject except his- 
tory is fortuitous prominence ac- 
cepted as a measure of importance. 
The teacher of chemistry does not 
confine himself to petty experiments 
but conscientiously chooses those 
that are most typical and instruc- 
tive. Metallic potassium and lique- 
fied air are less common in the lab- 
oratory than water, lime and sul- 
phuric acid. What would be the 
opinion in regard to a clinical lec- 
turer who dwelt upon leprosy and 
the bubonic plague for fear his stu- 
dents might be bored by a descrip- 
tion of the symptoms of measles and 
typhoid? In every study except his- 
tory the teacher seeks to make the 
important and normal clear at any 
cost.” 


It is the business of true histori- 
ans to eliminate bias with a full 
appreciation of the endless results 
for evil to which the fostering of na- 
tional bias in historical matters in- 
evitably leads. It is not at all true 
that national distinctions necessar- 
ily involve bias and destroy a judi- 
cial outlook. But it is true that ig- 
norant nationalities must, as a 
measure of self-preservation, re- 
main insular and must be peculiarly 
susceptible to biased teaching, which 
emphasizes insularity and depreci- 
ates the individuality of this or that 
other nation. Moreover the danger 
is not less true in the national, con- 
stitutional, and economic life of a 
nation. The average man or woman 
necessarily knows little of law, or 
the theory of government, or the 
doctrines of economics. These are 


special subjects, and in so far as 
they trench on the domain of his- 
tory, as they do at every turn, there 
is need that those who teach these 
subjects and write upon them in the 
non-technical Press should be whol- 
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ly unbiased and should approach 
their theme in a purely scientific 
spirit. We are far from that stage 
yet in the history of communities. 


Set before a child a compendium 
of historical data, admirably devoid 
of all personal bias, and consequent- 
ly in all likelihood without the 
quickness of enthusiasm that is 
bred in the heat of advocacy or hos- 
tility, and you are apt to leave him 
cold to history. But present him 
with that same history, vitalized 
by the strong sap of admiration or 
hatred, and he will in all probability 
respond to it with lively interest. 
You will have made a reader of his- 
tory, even though you have not made 
a historian. You will have persuaded 
him that history is of the stuff of 
his daily living, envisaged though 
it be through a gap of years, and 
that the figures of history are no 
lay models but men and women 
moved by the same loves, and hates, 
and ambitions that spur on the per- 
sonalities of his day. A little bias, 
a little partisanship go a long way 
to make the past live. And yet, and 
yet... . What is to become of his- 
tory as truth, and the force of his- - 
tory as example, if it is not to have 
freedom from prejudice and exag- 
geration? What is there left to en- 
ergize it if fervor is to be eliminated 
from its chronicle? 


Imagination, we suppose, and by 
imagination we mean not only that 
gift of foresight that permits its for- 
tunate owner to descry the future, 
but that hardly less rare gift which 
permits him to look into the past 
and re-create it as it was lived. The 
historian’s imagination, indeed, is 
in this different from the poet’s, 
that whereas the poet’s builds on 
the basis of reality an ideal world, 
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the historian’s in projecting itself 
out of the present must evolve a real 
one. This world it evolves must be 
clothed in the garments of fact, and 
yet if it is to be more than inanimate 
data, it must be invested with spirit, 
and color, and movement. It must, 
in fact, have what life itself has, an 
overlay of romance relieving the 
drab struggle and monotony of ex- 
istence. It must embody the dreams 
as well as the achievements and the 
failures of nations, the serenity of 
their undistinguished years as well 
as the heroisms of their lofty ones. 
All nations have their dreams, 
whether they be of liberty, equality, 
fraternity, or, less worthily, of a 
place in the sun. What makes his- 
tory moving, and inspiring, and 
tragic, is exactly the measure of re- 
lation between its aspirations and 
its realizations. 


History is neither science nor 
philosophy, though it enlists both 
in its service; but it is indisputably 
an art. As a reconstruction of the 
past, it demands precisely the quali- 
ties that we look for in a novel or 
a play. It is primarily a story, and 
must have the swiftness and cohe- 
sion of good narrative. It must 
have drama, so that the sequence 
of events is shown as issuing in 
some great moment, and, contrari- 
wise, the great moment appears not 
as an isolated crisis, but as linked 
to a long chain of causes and in- 
spired by the characters of the pro- 
tagonists. These protagonists must 
be made to live again with some- 
thing of the vigor of reality, and 
psychology must lend its aid to 
make them credible human beings. 
The past must be no design in snow 
and ink, after the fashion of the 
minor moralist, but a picture with 
all the shades and half-tones of life. 
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It is probably impossible to draw 
clear accurate “moral” lessons from 
history, except to a very limited ex- 
tent. Such alleged lessons either 
tend to be drawn from very definite- 
ly selected facts (and facts can be 
borrowed from history to justify 
almost anything); or they depend 
on a very superficial view, since 
only an attempt to reconstruct the 
experience behind the deed can lead 
to a moral judgment of any value. 
This demands an almost divine in- 
sight, far removed from the easy 
passing of a verdict on textbook evi- 
dence; such procedure, tending to 
the formation of hasty and ill-con- 
sidered judgments, the study of his- 
tory should prevent rather than fos- 
ter. To know all would probably 
encourage a wider charity towards 
most of those great men or move- 
ments whose moral wounds we try 
to probe; and it is only an attitude 
of charity, or at least of imaginative 
understanding, which will safely 
serve as the basis for a moral view 
of the world. 

History, however, is one thing, 
the statements of historians quite 
another. The records contain the 
truth, but not the whole truth, and 
they are also full of “fond things 
vainly invented.” How is that which 
is true and of permanent value to 
be disengaged from the false, the 
ephemeral, and the irrelevant? Clear- 
ly, no ordinary equipment will suf- 
fice for such a task. “It is a most 
difficult thing to write history,” said 
the great Renaissance scholar Car- 
dano, “not only by reason of the 
skill and style required, but also of 
the experience, the labor and dili- 
gence in following up the minutest 
clues, and the judgment.” 


History is a stage where forces 
which are within human control 














contend and codperate with forces 
which are not. 


Those people who write the his- 
tory of mankind, starting fair from 
a nebula or a jellyfish, and just 
reaching Tutankhamen in an ap- 
pendix at the end,—what is their 
object but to persuade us that all 
the great pageant of history as we 
learned it, is a marionette show, 
controlled by the strings of inex- 
orable circumstance; that Cleopatra 
was only a hairdresser’s bust, and 
le Grand Monarque a tailor’s model? 
The statisticians, with their inter- 
minable calculations about coal and 
petrol, and the supply of food in re- 
lation to the population of the world, 
do they not picture mankind as a 
gigantic Madame Tussaud’s, molded 
by a formula and ready to melt? 
For them “Out, brief candle!” shall 
be all our epitaph. 


“The time has come,” the Walrus 
said, 
“To talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing 
wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings—” 


With these cogent words the Rev. 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, of Ox- 
ford, the distinguished author of An 
Elementary Treatise on Determi- 
nants with Their Application to 
Simultaneous Linear Equations and 
Algebraical Geometry, sounded the 
keynote of modern education. A 
generation ago, when first uttered, 
this revolutionary doctrine was re- 
garded as absurd. Historians for 
three thousand years had concerned 
themselves almost exclusively with 
two things, sealing wax and kings, 
with legal documents and the doings 
of royalty, and neglected what is 
considerably more important and 
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vastly more interesting, the life of 
the people, what they ate and what 
they wore and how they got about. 
“The Assyriologist,” writes Profes- 
sor Slosson, “digging in the ruins of 
a lost city, seizes upon a cuneiform 
tablet and eagerly breaks its seal 
open only to meet in most cases 
with disappointment at finding it a 
court decision or a genealogy of the 
reigning family. The Egyptologist 
excavating a buried temple discov- 
ers upon its walls merely the record 
of a treaty or a eulogy of a Pharaoh. 
Doubtless these documents give as 
false an idea of the language and 
events of their time as our laws and 
treaties would of ours. An up-to- 
date archzologist would trade a 
treaty any day for a market report 
or give a dozen kings any day for a 
laundry list.” 

But by 1871, the date of the 
stanza quoted above, it became obvi- 
ous even to a walrus—which has the 
smallest brain of any mammal of its 
size—that the time had actually 
come to talk of many things hither- 
to ignored by chronicles, annals, 
monuments, memoirs, and _ state 
papers. Then arose a new school of 
historians who dug their material 
out of the garbage heaps of forgot- 
ten cities, picking up bones, piecing 
together potsherds, scraping off 
pavements. Some casual simile in 
the Homeric poems turned out to be 
more valuable than the description 
of a battle, and the philosophical 
historians with a thesis to prove 
were less to be relied upon than gos- 
sipy globe-trotters like Herodotus, 
who just put down whatever inter- 
ested him, good stories, queer cus- 
toms, and everyday incidents. 


“People in the Middle Ages had 
no idea they were medieval,” said 
Neville Figgis at a meeting of the 
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Royal Historical Society, and a pur- 
ring sound of soft laughter filled the 
room. This was just; a noisier ap- 
preciation of the speaker’s humor 
would have been out of place, for 
his epigram, unlike most of its kind, 
was an understafement. The people 
of the Middle Ages were in fact, not 
medieval at all. Before that word 
can be used, before the thing which 
it means can exist, you must have a 
connected vision of the whole period 
of time which you call the Middle 
Ages. The vision will not be pre- 
cise. It has not yet been determined 
when the Middle Ages began or 
ended; if for your own purpose you 
define them you are still uneasily 
conscious of a possible extension 
backwards and forwards, or, on the 
other hand, you may doubt whether 
you have not set the limits too wide. 
Having this imperfect vision, you 
recognize some characteristic per- 
vading the whole period. That char- 
acteristic you call medieval. But it 
exists only in retrospect, for it can- 
not become characteristic until the 
period has been determined. It is 
an abstraction, and must be kept to 
its proper mode of existence. So the 
medieval man no more exists in fact 
than the economic man. The peo- 
ple of the Middle Ages were not 
medieval. 


The practice of interring histori- 
cal documents in securely locked 
archives, where they may lie for- 
gotten until popular interest in the 
period evaporates, has much to be 
said for it. It prevents their use for 
partisan political purposes; it pro- 
tects the sensibilities of those politi- 
cal leaders whose rdéle, viewed at 
close range, may have been less 
heroic than the public imagined; it 
guarantees, through the lapse of 
time, the growth of that magical 
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touchstone, “historical perspective,” 
which supposedly eliminates bias 
and ensures the truth. Unfortunate- 
ly, if the materials of real history 
are absent, those of legend replace 
them. “History,” said Voltaire, “is 
a fable which men have agreed up- 
on.” And one may ask whether it 
is not the duty of the historian to 
establish the facts before the fable 
has crystallized, and the duty of 
whoever possesses the documents to 
make them available to the histori- 
an at the earliest possible moment. 
The argument is the stronger if we 
accept the view that mankind learns 
from its past. Granting that a les- 
son of value is to be secured from 
history, surely our own generation 
has a right to insist that its benefits 
ought not to be reserved for the un- 
born of the future. If the inner his- 
tory of the decade which saw Europe 
caught in the horror of war and its 
aftermath can help us to avoid an- 
other such disaster, the disadvan- 
tages of keeping that history in cold 
storage until the twenty-first cen- 
tury, are apparent. 


Where a man finds his tempera- 
ment responding to something that 
he finds in an age, and his imagina- 
tion equal to giving his reconstruc- 
tion the air of life, he will tend to 
infuse a great deal of himself into 
his picture. All of us, once we get 
away from the strict scientific con- 
ception, must depend largely on 
chance, and the appeal to our own 
temperament, in our selection of 
what we think typical and striking 
facts. As Mr. Butterfield remarks, 
even people who have read a great 
deal of medieval history may still be 
unable to help thinking—may un- 
consciously like thinking—about the 
Middle Ages as primarily the happy 
hunting ground of Robin Hood and 
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his men. Chaucer’s imaginary char- 
acters have formed far more con- 
ceptions of his era than Stubbs’s 
Charters. 


As we look back on the French 
Revolution, all its events, including 
the rise and fall of Napoleon, seem 
to be scenes from an _ inevitably 
progressing drama; perhaps they 
were, but men could not think of 
them so in 1793; we have seen, in 
our own time, Generals Denikin and 
Kolchak full of hope. Similarly 
they cannot know which contempo- 
rary personalities and movements 
are going to look large in the eyes 
of posterity. People who write 
stories about the Elizabethan age 
almost invariably drag in Shakes- 
peare; he was very far from the mid- 
dle of the stage then, even in the 
theater. In a recent play of John 
Drinkwater Cromwell’s mother was 
exhibited as having a deep attach- 
ment to the poems of Herrick; she 
may have had, but it is very unlike- 
ly; few people knew about him, yet 
to us he colors the age with his milk- 
maids and his daffodils. This diffi- 
culty has been seized by some astute 
moderns. In a recent novel about 
the age of Commodus the Christians 
(even at that date) are mentioned 
casually three times. A _better- 
known instance of this kind of pre- 
cautionary effort is Anatole France’s 
“The Procurator of Judza,” where 
one of the chief actors in the great- 
est of all events is alleged in his old 
age to have completely forgotten the 
whole incident. An effect of fresh- 
ness and truth is made on us by 
such avoidances of the common 
delusion; yet they do still seem 
artificial in a way, and for one mis- 
take of the kind that is deliberately 
avoided, a hundred are consciously 
made. 
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Even in English universities, 
where instruction in the sources of 
history is systematically provided, 
it has for some time been the prac- 
tice to conclude those courses with 
discussions on the evidential value 
of newspapers as compared with 
that of records, monastic and civic 
chronicles, State papers, diaries, 
parliamentary journals, ballads, sat- 
ires, and so forth; and it may be 
remarked that without some such 
comparison it is impossible to esti- 
mate the value of the newspaper. As 
material for history, the newspaper 
has little to fear from the compari- 
son. Much of its contents are rec- 
ords as carefully compiled as those 
of the Middle Ages, for it is pure il- 
lusion that the farther we go back 
the more careful man was in what 
he said or wrote. A good deal of it 
is chronicle, and even the least criti- 
cal reporter is less credulous than 
the hagiologist on whom the histori- 
an of the Middle Ages has sometimes 
to rely. The daily newspaper is a 
diary in itself, contains many State 
papers, some satire, and occasional- 
ly verse, not to mention correspond- 
ence, a little of which would have 
been invaluable if inserted in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The truth 
is that the historian would welcome 
the least authoritative contents of 
the newspaper if they existed for 
ancient and medieval times. When 
we wrangle over the light cast on 
the Battle of Hastings by two lines 
in a poem written two generations 
after the event, it will not do to 
cavil at war correspondents, except 
on the ground that they fall short of 
possibilities and standards which 
are immeasurably superior to those 
of earlier ages. The insuperable ob- 
stacle to characterization of the 
Press as material for history is that 
it comprises most of the diverse 
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sources which historians are wont 
to compare and contrast. 


It is a received axiom that his- 
tory repeats itself, though, without 
being paradoxical, with more justice 
it might be said history never re- 
peats itself but always resembles 
itself. There are interpretations of 
history which give color to the lat- 
ter point of view, though none the 
less under the thin disguise the veri- 
similitude is obvious. History speaks 
of “massacres”; for instance, the fa- 
mous September massacres in Paris, 
which were brutal in the extreme; 
it also speaks of “beheadings” in 
England, with a detachment that 
would almost seem to turn their 
barbarity into a virtue. But the “be- 
headings” were brutal murders, 
carried out systematically against 
the Catholics, and more iniquitous 
even than the “massacres,” since 
they were not the result of violent 
mob passions let loose, but of legal 
and deliberate hostility. 

Thus either point of view may 
commend itself if we agree on the 
main point that there are recurring 
cycles of history, and that from ne- 
cessity. If we analyze the cause of 
this, we find it in the way succeed- 
ing forms of thought wear them- 
selves threadbare from use, and, as 
an old garment, they must be cast 
aside. Thus, Saint-Simon complains 
that “aucune idée capilale neuve” is 
to be found. The Renaissance ideas 
at this time had run their course, 
and nothing but stagnation was to 
be found in letters. From another 
point of view, outside Catholic 


thought, the notion of hell has been 
abandoned, and still people are not 
happier; but we shall look forward 
to a revival of it, so that the notion 
may add the zest that is to be found 
in risk to life. 
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The bias of education and en- 
vironment, party bias, religious bias, 
patriotic bias—these are hard to 
eradicate. Indeed, from the point of 
view of the art of history, it may be 
doubted whether their complete 
eradication is to be desired. Macau- 
lay with his Whig bias, Froude with 
his anti-Catholic bias, Carlyle with 
his hero-worship, Treitschke with 
his cult of the Hohenzollerns—these 
are great historians because they 
made the dead past live. It seems to 
matter little that the mirror they 
hold up gives no perfectly accurate 
reflection. That is the trouble. 
“Historians,” wrote Mr. Birrell once, 
“their name is perfidy.” Unless they 
have good styles they are so hard to 
read, and if they have good styles 
they are so apt to lie.” 


A study of history is perhaps the 
most potent aid to Faith outside the 
ordinary stock motives that are al- 
ways presented, and whose value 
long experience has shown. It is 
unquestionably a stimulus to our 
enthusiasm for the Church to see 
her operating in the world, not only 
at present, but at all times and in 
face of all difficulties. It is also a 
help to the understanding of the doc- 
trine of the mystical body of Christ 
to see the Church as a whole; and 
there are many problems which can 
be better treated when we know 
their history, as, for example, the 
relations of Church and State. Yet 
in spite of this the study of history 
remains much neglected. There are 
few manuals for general readers 
that are truly first-class, and many 
of our special treatises are vitiated 
by ignorance of some of the neces- 
sary preliminary studies and by 
partisan spirit. Moreover, few priests 
take any interest in the historical 
study of dogma, in which study 
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many of our opponents are well- 
equipped. Perhaps one reason for 
all this is ignorance as to what his- 
tory means. Many seem to be under 
the impression that history is noth- 
ing but the telling of a tale in a 
vivid way, that it makes little de- 
mand on the intelligence, and that 
all it does is to give us a narrative, 
more or less chronological, of dra- 
matic events. 


The large general histories have 


been the work of syndicates of spe- 
cialists, each crowding his chapter 
with facts displaying his erudition 
in a particular department. The ma- 
jority of historical works have been 
studies of particular phases in eco- 
nomic or constitutional history or 
of brief epochs or episodes in politi- 
cal history. The former, no doubt 
invaluable, spring from the desire 
to subserve the purposes of the po- 
litical and economic sciences. If 
these sciences, however inexact they 
may be, are to flourish and assist in 
the guidance of such statesmen as 
are willing to take any notice of 
them, they can only be well founded 
on the largest possible assemblage 
of ascertained facts intelligently re- 
lated. And the latter class of mono- 
graphs arise partly from the natural 
desire of scholars to break fresh 
ground, and also from the over- 
whelming modern consciousness of 
the necessary sketchy impression- 
ism of the large historical survey. 
You will consequently meet men of 
considerable natural powers who 
are content to be the greatest living 
experts on the reign of Edward L., 
the American War of 1812, or the 
British attitude at the Congress of 
Vienna, and who are, moreover, 
often content to write in the driest 
possible way, lest some romantic 
bias or other should ruin their 


‘turn in the road. 
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academic credit. The hosts of moles 
burrow in the Foreign Office Li- 
brary, the Calendars of State papers, 
the Charters, the records of prices 
and wages, the collections of in- 
scriptions, and (hypothetically, at 


-all events) very useful they are. In 


so far as the material they collect 
minister to the severe scientists or 
to the needs of other specialists, 
they are used. “What we notably 
lack,” wrote one whose initials are 
J. C. S., “are the scholars who will 
provide the general public with syn- 
thetic and readable surveys of a 
wider scope, correlating the new 
knowledge with the old, modifying 
standing generalizations in the light 
of it, giving mankind some notion 
of its past, as nearly accurate in de- 
tail, and as nearly just in interpre- 
tation, as is possible, in view of the 
limitations of human frailty and a 
man’s capacity for acquiring knowl- 
edge, and the ineluctable inade- 
quacy of all human records.” 


Two sages of old have left for our 
instruction two contradictory say- 
ings—the one, that there is no new 
thing under the sun; the other, that 
all things are incessantly changing. 
History, in truth, reveals an unend- 
ing combination of the two opposite 
principles of change and continuity. 
Or perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that it ought to do so, for 
often it does not. The natural ten- 
dency, in looking at the course of 
human affairs and recounting the 
events that mark it, is at first sight 
to emphasize the changes; they 
stand out like sign posts denoting a 
It is only after 
closer scrutiny that the element of 
continuity is clearly perceived, and 
the traveler realizes that though 
there are some differences, the road 
is, after all, the old one in its essen- 
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tial character. Not infrequently, 
time is needed as well as closer ob- 
servation, in order to perceive this; 
for if a turn be taken so sharp as to 
break the continuity, it always leads 
back again after a while into the old 
line, though at a different point. 
Before the historian can correctly 
judge such a turn, he must wait and 
see what eventually becomes of it. 
And there is another phenomenon 
which tends to an erroneous judg- 
ment. Successive periods reveal an 
oscillating movement in the relation 
of continuity and change. They are 
combined in different proportions, 
so that each is in turn dominant 
over the other, or at least more in 
evidence. There are alternating pe- 
riods of rapid change and of com- 
parative stability; and the latter are 
passed over as less interesting, so 
that the ensuing period of change 
takes on an appearance of sudden- 
ness in which continuity is lost to 
view and the transition is thought of 
as sufficiently abrupt to be marked 
by a date. 


History has always been far more 
engrossed by problems of origins 
than by those of decline and fall. 
When studying any period, we are 
always looking for the promise of 
what the next is to bring. Ever since 
Herodotus, and earlier still, the 
questions imposing themselves upon 
the mind have been concerned with 
the rise of families, nations, king- 
doms, social forms or ideas. So, in 
medieval history, we have been 


searching so diligently for the ori- 
gins of modern culture, that at times 
it would seem as though what we 
call the Middle Ages had been little 
more than the prelude to the Ren- 
aissance. 


But in history, as in na- 
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ture, birth and death are equally 
balanced. The decay of overripe 
forms of civilization is as suggestive 
a spectacle as the growth of new 
ones. And it occasionally happens 
that a period in which one had, 
hitherto, been mainly looking for the 
coming to birth of new things, sud- 
denly reveals itself as an epoch of 
fading and decay. It is not always 
possible to detect the true turning 
points of history, but every now and 
again in the course of the centuries 
there comes a sharp crisis of force. 
When it is over men can say with 
confidence that one of two alterna- 
tives has been secured and the other 
relegated forever to limbo. 


One generation is never content 
to profit by the experience of its 
predecessors; if it were, half the lit- 
erary criticism published would 
never see the light. And so history 
goes on repeating itself with melan- 
choly iteration. A new portent 
breaks upon the horizon, and forth- 
with the waters of judgment are vio- 
lently troubled. The heralds of nov- 
elty proclaim a genius unexampled 
and “epoch-making.” The old guard 
of tradition stand firm, and hurl 
their accustomed missiles at the 
invader. For a little while there 
is a quite considerable disturbance, 
echoes of which penetrate even into 
the farthest provinces. Then every- 
one gets tired of the argument; the 
fires die down. A little later along 
comes some wandering critic with a 
rake; and (to make an end of this 
trailing confusion of metaphors!) 
discovers a heap of ore lying ready 
to his hand. And what remains has 
to serve as the author’s reputation, 
until another age arrives to discover 
him afresh. 














MORA. 


By GraceE HALL TIrvs. 


ORA BRANT was the last to 

come out of the old church of 
St. Joseph’s. She paused a moment 
on the threshold to ponder upon the 
deep hush that sealed the steel 
tongues of the work day. Despite 
the chill of the morning a warm 
glow of reverence lighted her old 
face like the red of a nipped winter 
apple as she harkened to the sub- 
dued cooing of the pigeons in the 
rafters and the soothing whispering 
of the wind among the fallen leaves 
on the sidewalk. To her the soft 
tones and sweet benediction of 
early Mass were yet in the air. Like 
so many giants in a pew the great 
rows of buildings seemed to bow in 
the misty light of the morning in 
mute tribute to the Lord’s day. 

A few rods up the street from 
where Mora was standing a young 
girl waited. She looked anxiously 
up and down the street, then, seeing 
Mora at the entrance of the church, 
she ran back to meet her. Rough 
hands embraced soft white ones; 
brimming eyes laughed into deep 
sober ones. 

“Oh, Mora!” she exclaimed, stamp- 
ing her tiny feet on the sidewalk. 
“What on earth kept you so long?” 

“God bless ye child, ’twas an ex- 
tra prayer I was sayin’,” the older 
woman explained, trying to keep 
pace as they moved along, “an ex- 
tra prayer for the family, Nancy.” 

“Oh, pshaw,” the girl laughed. 
“Isn’t it enough that you do their 
work without going around worry- 
ing about them? What is the mat- 
ter with the Hales now?” 


Mora’s face clouded. “’Tis the 
world, child, creepin’ in on them.” 

“You mean about their not going 
to church any more?” 

“Just that, Nancy,” the other an- 
swered. “I mind well what different 
people they were when Katie Hale 
was glad to get the twenty-five dol- 
lars a week that John made at the 
factory. Never a Sunday did they 
miss hearing Mass then.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard mother speak 
about it. What keeps them away, 
Mora?” 

“*Tis a thousand and one things, 
Nancy. For one, that heathen poet 
that Mrs. Hale and her club women 
spend their time with, that goes 
rantin’ about the sins of the rich and 
is glad enough to take a square 
meal from them. One o’ them fuzzy 
bearded kind, ye know—'tis all 
they raise in his country, I’m think- 
in’. And John Hale! "Twas only 
the other day I saw him pound for 
an hour tryin’ to knock a little ball 
over a pile o’ dirt. Why he didn’t 
smooth it out is beyond me; ’twould 
been much easier.” 

“Oh, golf,” Nancy giggled. “Mother 
tells how he used to laugh at others 
for playing it. What of Betty and 
John?” 

“Oh, it’s unusual fine children 
they are that come stealing to me 
for stories of the saints. But it’s 
worried I am lately when they go 
out ridin’ in that new roadster their 
father bought them. Sure, an’ it’s 
a steady hand children need, at six- 
teen and eighteen, Nancy.” 

Nancy Riley glanced at the wom- 
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an by her side. As she noted the 
weary droop of her shoulders, the 
deep lines of care that marked her 
stanch old face, her toil worn hands, 
she was struck with a mingled feel- 
ing of pity and esteem. A moment 
later she added reassuringly. 

“Don’t worry, Mora. God will 
find a way to bring them all back— 
But, I almost forgot,” she ejaculated, 
suddenly bringing her elderly com- 
panion to an abrupt halt, “I’ve 
something wonderful to tell you. 
Roger got promoted!” 

“Did he now?” beamed Mora. 

“Yes, he’s to be the head of an in- 
vestigating squad!” 

“An’ sure it must be a fine posi- 
tion!” 

“It is. They investigate places of 
amusement mostly. If there is a re- 
port that liquor is being sold any- 
where they go in, and if it’s so, they 
just smash things, Mora!” 

“°*Tis a grand time Roger has I’m 
thinkin’ now,” Mora’s eyes were 
shining. 

“Papa was chief once, you know,” 
added Nancy. 

“An’ a fine record he left for his 
son.” 

“Mama has hopes for Roger, 
too.” 

“Ah, his mother’s image! ‘Tis 
a fine boy he is, an’ it’s meself that 
sees him every Sunday at church. 
He’s not forgettin’ Nancy.” 

“Goodness no! He couldn’t for- 
get his church!” 

“Tis a fine home ye have child, 
such devotion! Such sweetness! 
*Tis a curse when money brings so 
many different interests. Better a 
crust of bread, with a free heart, 
than all the devil’s finery. Better your 
brother Roger and your dear old 
mother than all the gee-gaws such 
money can buy. What a shame it 
is when such a fine family as the 
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Hales begin to quarrel over their 
pleasures like beasts over a bone! 
’Twas only yesterday evenin’ me 
heart was wrung when Mr. Hale 
gave orders that the children were 
not to go to the Polka Dot Club 
dance this comin’ Saturday night. 
Such a quarrel! Such moanin’ an’ 
wailin’ as though black hell was 
yawnin’ for them!” 

“The Polka Dot!” Nancy ex- 
claimed aghast. “I should think 
not! You know there are all kinds 
of unpleasant rumors about that 
place.” 

“Is there now?” Mora’s eyes wid- 
ened. 

“Yes,” the girl continued, “Roger 
says they will smash that place one 
of these nights.” 

“The Saints watch over us!” ex- 
claimed Mora. “ ’Tis well John Hale 
forbade them goin’ then.” 

“It was a lovely place once, be- 
fore Tommy Gill, the old owner, 
died. All nice people used to go 
there. But now, Roger says it is a 
dive.” 

“What a pity,” Mora sighed, “that 
young people can’t have a decent 
place to go without the devil follow- 
ing them!” 

A few minutes later, after part- 
ing company with young Nancy, 
Mora Brant opened the high iron 
gate to the Hale residence and 
climbed the few stone steps to the 
long lane leading to the house. A 
warm sun having dispelled the early 
morning fog made a_ thousand 
quivering shadows on the ground 
under the trees. In a little alcove 
off from the main path a small 
fountain bubbled joyously while 
some few rods in front of the large 
double gabled house a glaring white 
statue pressed a ghostly outline 
against a rolling green lawn. A 
wolfhound belonging to Betty Hale 
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came bounding up to Mora before 
she had gone half the length of the 
lane. She pushed the dog away in 
a moment of abstraction and stood 
surveying the luxurious surround- 
ings of her employer. A _ slight 
frown of indignation clouded her 
face, a pinch of white had crowded 
out the early morning rose. 

“Tis a pity on ye John Hale,” 
she admonished addressing the 
stone statue with a deliberate air, 
“You with all this, ’tis the toe o’ me 
boot I should be givin’ ye instead o’ 
prayin’ for ye.” 

“Ah, the poor children, the poor 
children,” she murmured as she 
closed the big oak door behind her. 

Once inside the Hale mansion, 
Mora’s mood changed. Catching a 
glimpse of a tall vase of flowers 
neatly placed on her work table, a 
wave of remorse overtook her pre- 
vious indignation. Small acts like 
this were recompense enough for 
the long hours of worry she spent 
over the Hale family. 

“°Tis angels they are that I be 
scoldin’,” she chided herself burying 
her face in the fragrant blossoms. 

“Sure an’ ’tis me favorite flower— 
But for the love o’ me mother what’s 
this!” she exclaimed, seeing a high- 
ly polished oblong object lying on 
a chair near the table. 

“Ling, Ling,” she called lustily to 
the Chinese house boy who was busy- 
ing himself with the intricacies of 
the china closet. “Is this one of 
your heathen contraptions?” 

She held a small ukulele in her 
outstretched hand as though fearing 
some eastern spirit of mischief was 
lodged in its inoffensive frame. 

“Sure, it reminds me of one of 
them gourds me mother used to 
darn with,” she remarked scrutiniz- 
ing the instrument more closely as 
Ling advanced. 
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“An’ what is it, Ling?” she asked. 

“Him ukulele,” grinned the China- 
man taking the piece from Mora’s 
willing hands. “Him b’long John- 
nie, makee music—see? Hi Hi li 
eee ee—” 

“Out, you heathen!” stormed 
Mora. “’Tis the Lord’s day—” 

“Velly sorry, velly sorry,” apol- 
ogized Ling, bearing the discordant 
ukulele away in tender hands. “Me 
b’ling him Johnnie.” 

“What next?” sighed Mora, as she 
climbed the long stairs to her bed 
room. 

The week that followed was a 
continual vexation to Mora’s spirit. 
Monday and Tuesday the subject 
of the Polka Dot Club dance had 
come up again. The children had 
been persistent but John Hale was 
not to be moved. Later in the week 
it had been hopelessly dropped but 
a subtle uneasiness dominated the 
small family circle. Young John 
and Betty grew sullen, Mr. Hale be- 
came silent and moody, Mrs. Hale 
irritable. Mora felt the discord 
keenly. As though some evil influ- 
ence were at work, gradually she 
saw the breach widening. Each 
day she imagined she saw the devil 
driving another peg into it. 

At last when Saturday came, 
matters were strained again by an 
unforeseen complication. The old- 
er Hales were called away to fulfill 
an important dinner engagement 
that was to last late into the evening. 
Resentment was quite visible on the 
faces of John and Betty because of 
this untimely absence of their par- 
ents on the very evening that they 
were denied their own pleasure. 
Mora set her wits to work for some 
means to offset this feeling. But 
nothing seemed to be of much avail. 
The children pouted a good part of 
the day. 
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At the dinner table, however, that 
evening, Mora noticed an altogether 
different mood. A certain giddiness 
seemed to have taken possession of 
them. Meaningless phrases were 
exchanged, meaning glances were 
cast across the table. Betty had a 
fit of giggling, and John laughed up- 
roariously at nothing. 

Although somewhat perplexed, 
Mora dismissed the children’s antics 
and busied herself about her eve- 
ning’s work. About nine o’clock, 
having finished, she called Ling to 
dismiss him for the night. The 
China boy paused a moment in the 
kitchen door. 

“Missy Blant,” he said, shifting 
uneasily from one foot to the other. 
“Missy Blant, Ling see funny thing 
to-night—not long time ’go—just 
now—ten minutes—” 

“An’ sure an’ what did ye see, 
Ling?” replied Mora, folding her 
apron and smoothing her dress. 
“Two cats fightin’ or a dog brayin’ 
the moon?” 

“Huh, no cat, no dog,” returned 
Ling seriously, moving closer. “Not 
long time ’go—just now—Ling see 
Johnnie Hale come downstairs— 
likee this,” he imitated caution. 
“Ling watch by closet. Johnnie 
catch um overcoat. Go outside quick. 
Pretty soon Betty come downstairs 
too—go out tiptoe—likee this. Ling 
no savy, alla samee Ling no likee. 
Ling follow. Go garage. Alla sud- 
den boom! boom! swish! car almost 
knock Ling down! Come—I show!” 

A cold fear gripped Mora’s heart 
as she followed the Chinaman’s pat 
pat down the concrete sidewalk to 
the garage. One glimpse into its 
blank vacancy was enough to ex- 
plain the queer actions of the chil- 
dren at the dinner table. 

“The Polka Dot!” she gasped, 
leaving the amazed Ling standing at 
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the garage door. Once inside the 
house she dashed up the long stair- 
way to the children’s rooms. Sul- 
len silence met her call. The rooms 
were empty. Dazedly she went to 
the telephone. The Moores, the 
Adams, the Kirkpatricks—not the 
slightest notion of the Hales where- 
abouts had they. She seized her hat 
and her old black coat. 

“The Polka Dot!” she wailed, fly- 
ing down the stairway as fast as her 
old legs could carry her. 

“Sure, an’ they’ll smash the place 
to-night if no other.” 

Some minutes later a very dis- 
traught Mora gesticulated frantically 
at a passing cab. Her hat generally 
set so prim upon her head was 
cocked sportively over one ear. Her 
dark coat dangling in the night 
breeze disclosed her faded dress be- 
neath. 

“The Polka Dot!” she called as 
the driver made a wide circle in the 
street and drew up alongside of her. 

“Where, Lady?” asked the sur- 
prised man at the wheel. 

“The Polka Dot,” repeated the ex- 
cited Mora clutching the cab door. 
“An’ can ye go fast, young man?” 

“Sure,” grinned the driver. 

*Tis a matter of great impor- 
tance,” explained Mora, mounting to 
the cushioned interior. “An’ if all 
the policemen in the United States 
of America chase ye, keep on goin’. 
If it’s a fine ye have to pay, tis me- 
self that’ll pay it.” 

“IT got ’cha, auntie.” 

The door slammed and the cab 
leaped away. 

Of all the memorable rides! To 
Mora’s mind Paul Revere’s famous 
dash was a snail’s pace compared 
with it. Houses, trees, bridges 
were merged in one long streak. 
The street lights swarmed by in one 
continuous cluster. Once, for some 
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mysterious reason known to drivers 
only, the young man opened the cut 
out. Roaring, swaying down the 
long avenues they charged. At each 
turn in the road Mora’s heart was 
in her mouth. “Sure, an’ if he’s 
wings on the thing we'll be flyin’ 
any minute,” she gasped. Reaching 
in her under pocket she drew her 
rosary from its resting place and 
twined it around her fingers. Mora 
had faith in that rosary. 

Seemingly a thousand years later 
the cab slowed and, passing a long 
lane of stately trees, stopped near 
the entrance of the club. People 
were still arriving and the place 
buzzed with little merry groups. 
But no trace of John or Betty met 
Mora’s anxious seeking. She walked 
across the lawn and entered the 
building. It was ablaze. Every- 
thing appealing to youth was there, 
light, color, music, laughter. Pres- 
ently as she rounded a huge pil- 
lar, John and Betty came into view. 
John, holding his overcoat in the 
crook of his arm, and Betty, cloaked 
and hatted, stood thunderstruck. 
Mora felt a thrill of gladness. They 
had not danced yet. She went 
grimly forward. 

A short time later two very badly 
frightened young people reached the 
waiting cab. 

“Mora!” cried Betty her face 
white. “What is it? Has anything 
happened?” 

Mora did not answer. Pushing 
the two into the cab she climbed in 
silently beside them. The driver 
started the engine. As he did so, 
a command to stop reached them 
from across the street. Mora 
moaned and sank back into the 
seat. A man wearing the uniform 


of an officer of the law came to- 
wards them, a flashlight in his 
hand. 
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“Been in there?” he demanded 
gruffly. 

Mora leaned forward blinking 


dazedly under the searching rays of 
light. 

“Why Mora Brant!” came an as- 
tonished voice. 

“Sure if it ain’t Roger Riley!” 

The big policeman stood agape. 

“What in the world are you doing 
here, Mora?” 

“*Tis a little ride we’re havin’,” 
explained Mora composedly. “An’ a 
ride worth takin’ too, Mr. Roger.” 

“Well, you better hurry away 
from here,” the officer returned 
quickly, his eyes twinkling. “We’re 
going to raid this place and we 
might take a notion to take you 
along with us.” 

“Oh, would ye now?” laughed 
Mora. “Well ’tis right along we'll 
be goin’, Roger.” 

Mora waved at the retreating fig- 
ure of officer Riley and then turned 
grimly to her two companions. 

“That is the reason!” 

“A raid!” exclaimed the horrified 
John, slumping down in the seat. 

“Oh, Mora!” Betty’s slender arms 
found their way around her neck as 
her curly head buried itself in the 
folds of Mora’s coat. 

Later that evening after the chil- 
dren were in bed Mora found two 
serious faced parents huddled by 
the fireplace in the great parlor. 

Mopping a flushed face with a 
silk handkerchief John Hale stared 
fixedly into the sputtering flames. 
His wife nearby, seemed absorbed 
in patterns of the rich tapestries 
that hung like great rows of crape 
across the darkened archway. 

“Well,” said Mora sweeping across 
to them like a cool draft and draw- 
ing up a chair. “They’re in bed at 
last—safe for one night at least.” 

There was a certain belligerency 
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in Mora’s manner as she surveyed 
the pair by the fireside. Mr. Hale 
gave her a quick glance and then 
spoke. 

“We have to thank you to-night, 
Mora, for a service that neither Mrs. 
Hale nor I shall ever forget. Be- 
lieve me we are very grateful.” 

“Tut, tut,” said Mora, losing not 
a bit of her belligerent bearing. 
“Say nothin’ of that.” 

“But what I can’t understand,” 
continued Mr. Hale, failing to note 
the menace in Mora’s voice, “what 
I can’t understand is that my chil- 
dren have dared to disobey me. 
Somehow I can’t believe they have.” 

John Hale wiped his face ener- 
getically. A large vein stood out 
blue on his temple. Mrs. Hale gave 
him an anxious glance. 

“It is the first time, John,” she 
said gently, “the first time.” 

“Tis true, Mrs. Hale, ’tis the first 
time,” spoke Mora, holding the 
other’s eyes with her own. “But 
there is always a first time, and then 
a second time and then a third—” 

“Why, what do you mean, Mora?” 
Mrs. Hale asked sharply. 

“Tis too full o’ meanin’ I am to 
say in a word,” returned Mora, fire 
darting from her keen eyes. 

“Isn’t it enough to have me head 
bumped till me teeth crack in that 
flyin’ chicken coop, me old bones 
malled around, me wind taken, and 
the wits scared out o’ me to see two 
tender lives barely escape destruc- 
tion and to find the two o’ ye set- 
tin’ here with long faces and tight 
lips because yer children disobey ye. 
Pah! you're afraid the world is 
takin’ them away from ye but what 
are ye doin’ to prevent it? What 


can ye expect? There is only one 
way to fight the world and that is 
with the word of God. 
o’ ye, Katie Hale! 


I’m ashamed 
You know well 
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the benefit the instructions of your 
old mother were to ye! And you, 
John Hale, you can remember how 
you were taught. But what are ye 
givin’ your children? No Church, 
no Bible, no God—an open road to 
wander where they will. Ye take 
the very props from under them an’ 
wonder why they fall! Ye know by 
the broken lives ye see around ye 
what happens when God is forgot- 
ten!” 

“But, Mora, we're not forgetting 
God!” meekly objected Mrs. Hale. 

“No? Well ye haven’t called on 
Him lately,” was Mora’s quick an- 
swer. 

“Now, Mora,” interposed Mr. Hale 
dropping his eyes to the fire burn- 
ing on the hearth, “we have been 
a little careless I will admit but we 
have worked hard in our earlier 
days and now that we have the 
money we feel that we deserve a 
little enjoyment.” 

“And our social position, 
up Mrs. Hale. 

“Your enjoyment and your social 
position!” Mora was working her- 
self into a righteous wrath. “Your 
fiddlesticks and your fiddle-de-de! 
You’re tradin’ your children’s souls 
for your heathen poets and your 
golf balls! When the blessed Lord 
was on earth, did He stop to con- 
sider His pleasure before the wel- 
fare of His children? An’ there’s 
many a thing He’d liked to have 
done, I’m thinkin’. Take the be- 
loved John, for instance, an’ go 
fishin’ or climb a mountain for. the 
sheer joy of it. But did He do it? 
No! Travelin’ footsore, an’ weary 
down a dusty road, His blessed 
throat parched with thirst, to preach 
the word of God, that’s the example 
He left His children! And ye cry 
out against a little sacrifice that 
should be a pleasure to ye. An’ I 
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spoke 
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can tell ye for your children’s 
sake ye have a choice now whether 
they be good children or bad. But 
later you'll have no choice. Now, 
to be with ye, sure, ’tis the grandest 
thing they can think of doin’, to go 
with ye annywhere, "tis wonderful. 
Take them to church, as yer mother 
took ye John Hale, if ye want them 
to be the Christian ye really are in 
your heart. When danger is far 
away, it should be feared but when 
it is at your door, it should be thrust 
out. It’s at your door now!” 
Giving them a last withering 
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glance, Mora rose majestically from 
her seat and swished across the 
room and out the door. The last 
echo of her footsteps on the stair 
had scarce died out when the big 
clock in the hall boomed twelve. As 
though a new presence were felt in 
the room, Mrs. Hale looked around 
uneasily. John Hale studied the dy- 
ing embers on the hearth a moment, 
then rose, and yawned. 

“Well, Katie, I guess we had bet- 
ter go to bed. We have to get up 
early in the morning—for Mass!” 
he said. 





SILVER MORNING. 


By RutH HaArwoop. 


Gop has dipped this morning 
In a silver pool, 

And left it iridescent, 
Glistening and cool. 


All the sky is silver, 
And the hills between 
Veil their verdant beauty 
With a silver sheen. 


Even buds are silver 
On the waking trees, 

And the larks discover 
Silver melodies. 


And the gliding river 
Sings a silver song 
To the sentient willows 
As it purls along. 


And the shining morning 
That must pass too soon, 
Leaves a silver echo 


In my lilting tune. 











A PIONEER CATHOLIC BISHOP.: 


By RiGHT REVEREND THOMAS J. SHAHAN, S.T.D. 


DORN in Cork, Ireland, September 

23, 1786, a year before the Con- 
stitutional Convention met in Phila- 
delphia, John England’s boyhood 
was filled with thrilling tales of the 
heroic courage that Americans had 
shown in casting off the British 
yoke. The bishop who ordained 
him to the priesthood (1808) was 
Francis Moylan, brother of General 
Stephen Moylan, Muster-master 
General of the American Army dur- 
ing the War of Independence. 

In those days Ireland and Amer. 
ica were united in heart, and in the 
latter’s success the down-trodden 
men of the Emerald Isle saw the 
rising hope of their own freedom. 
Among the national leaders of the 
stirring years between the Union of 
1801 and the Act of Emancipation 
(1829), two men stood out as lead- 
ers of the Irish people, Daniel O’Con- 
nell and Father John England. 
More than one observer said openly 
that when the latter was chosen first 
Bishop of Charleston, Ireland lost 
a vigorous champion in the struggle 
for civil and religious liberty. 

Bishop England had been well 
schooled in the methods employed 
by those who had sought to perpet- 
uate the political and religious bond- 
age of the Irish people. Not long 
after his arrival in Charleston he 
recognized the necessity of a Cath- 
olic organ which would meet the 
reckless charges made by enemies 
of the Church in the United States. 


1Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of John 
England. New York: The America Press. 2 
$10.00. 


vols. 


He founded in 1822 our first Amer- 
ican Catholic weekly, the United 
States Catholic Miscellany. For 
twenty years he was its editor, and 
week after week he used its col- 
umns for those remarkable letters 
which made him in his own day 
the foremost Catholic apologist in 
the new Republic. 

In the most brilliant period of 
American oratory he stood in the 
front rank. By his earnestness, his 
vast learning, his logical and persua- 
sive utterance, and his matchless 
diction he thrilled numberless hear- 
ers in every section of the Union, 
and added greatly to the prestige 
which Archbishop Carroll had won 
for the old religion. This phase of 
his episcopal activities culminated 
in the famous discourse before Con- 
gress (Jan. 8, 1826), a splendid ex- 
position and defense of the Catholic 
religion, with particular attention to 
the stereotyped charge that it was 
opposed to the progress of republi- 
can ideas. Personally he became at 
once an ideal American citizen. On 
the occasion of his death the 
Charleston Courier said of him: 
“that he sympathized deeply with 
the free institutions and glorious 
destinies of the American Union, 
valuing it as the home of his op- 
pressed and exiled countrymen and 
the chosen temple of rational lib- 
erty.” 

The politico-religious situation 
during the twenty-two years of 
Bishop England’s episcopate in the 
Southland (1820-1842) was not un- 
like that which he had encountered 
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in Ireland from his ordination until 
his departure for the United States. 
He found here the same outspoken 
hatred of the papacy, the same un- 
defined fear of Catholicism, the 
same resolute effort to thwart all 
progress of the Church, the same 
tendency to violence when argument 
failed or recoiled upon the adver- 
saries of the faith. 

Pioneer Catholic bishop, Irish- 
man, stranger, he organized at once 
(1820) with much tact and fore- 
sight the small flock that had fallen 
to him in a poor, remote, and hos- 
tile region; secured eventually a re- 
spectable clergy; visited with apos- 
tolic zeal North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida; dealt 
successfully with refractory clergy- 
men and misguided laymen of his 
own race; projected a literature of 
Catholic piety, apologetics and his- 
tory, and created a diocesan semi- 
nary, two of whose students would 
one day be Monsignor Corcoran and 
Bishop Lynch. He obtained eventu- 
ally the holding of Provincial Coun- 
cils, in view of more unity and har- 
mony in Catholic life, ecclesiastical 
and religious. His famous Letter 
(1836) to the Lyons Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, whatever 
the value of his Catholic immigra- 
tion statistics, states accurately and 
fully the contemporary hindrances 
to the progress of American Ca- 
tholicism and remains in several re- 
spects a classical document of ob- 
servation. Meantime he had yielded 
to the insistence of Gregory XVI. 
that he should visit Haiti as Apos- 
tolic Delegate, and lived to regret 
that “four years of his life [1833- 
37] had been given outside his dio- 
cese to a fruitless quest of religious 
peace in the island.” 

Bishop England died April 11, 
1842, in his fifty-sixth year, literally 
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worn out with toil, physical and 
mental, a victim of apostolic charity, 
zeal, and self-sacrifice; a model of 
the pastoral spirit, and second in- 
tellectually to no man then living 
on American soil. He was, of 
course, too great, humanly speak- 
ing, for the field whose narrow lim- 
its and hopeless future constricted 
unduly his wonderful genius that 
seemed called to the highest reaches 
of influence and accomplishment. 

It has been well said that John 
England was the glory of his own 
race and the pride of the American 
Catholic Church during the score of 
years he presided over the Diocese 
of Charleston. The secret of his 
strong hold upon the hearts of his 
contemporaries lay in his high- 
minded and well-balanced liberal- 
ism, in his outspoken and generous 
tolerance of all men who differed 
with him in politics and religion, 
and in his unswerving attachment 
to the principles of our democratic 
form of government. He lived and 
died for souls, for America, for the 
Church, and for God. 

Silence, however, soon settled 
upon his name and his work, but 
not before the Boston Pilot had cut 
his epitaph with sculpturesque 
boldness on the rising edifice of the 
Old Church in the New World: 


“Bishop England is dead! None 
shall again hear him with a mon- 
arch’s voice proclaim the great doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church. No 
more shall we see that glorious 
countenance radiant with the halo 
of divine inspiration. Never again 
shall we listen to his exalted pre- 
cepts, no more shall the mind bow 
captive to the masculine power of 
his logic or the perspicuous and 
overwhelming splendor of his rea- 
soning. That proud and towering 
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intellect that seemed to reach heav- 
en in its flight, and draw proof of 
the immaculate purity of his creed 
from its eternal throne, hath left its 
earthly tenement and ascended to 
its kindred element. God hath taken 
to Himself the brightest and fairest 
of the land, him who like some 
Christian Jupiter wielded the thun- 
der of truth and went forth to il- 
lumine the paths of the desponding 
mortal, who spoke but to convince, 
and who shed a glory refulgent with 
hope around the skeptic heart. It 
is the death of such a man we 
mourn. All feel that one has gone 
down to the grave, the greatness of 
whose mind, and whose benevolence 
and eloquent example have ennobled 
human nature; that the earth has 
closed over one who stood a pillar of 
immovable power to the Catholic 
Church of America; whose resplend- 
ent genius, mellowed with the sa- 
cred influences of his high and holy 
mission, shone forth in the beauty 
and majesty of a mind endowed 
with more than human intellect. 
None can feel the terrible calamity 
that has fallen upon the ministry of 
truth and religion, but those who 
have listened to him when pouring 
forth the reflections of his lofty 
mind, who have heard his masterly 
and convincing reasoning, and felt 
the power of his sublime oratory. 
Far from the land of his kindred, 
and which he loved so well, he slum- 
bers in the tomb over whose dust 
ages may roll, but not produce one 
so great, so pure, so good.” 


The printed works of Bishop Eng- 
land were recently (1908) repub- 
lished in seven volumes by Arch- 
bishop Messmer of Milwaukee. These 
volumes contain seventy-seven dis- 
tinct essays. Some of them are of 
book length, and they deal with 
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every aspect of Catholic doctrine, 
discipline and history. Present-day 
readers will find it remarkable that 
in many of these writings, particu- 
larly in his twelve Letters on “The 
Republic in Danger,” written just a 
hundred years ago, Bishop England 
has effectively and completely an- 
swered the question recently mooted 
as to the attitude of the Catholic 
Church toward American republican 
ideals. His writings on the alleged 
incompatibility of Americanism 
with Catholicism prepared the way 
on this question for the great de- 
bates between Hughes and Breckin- 
ridge in 1833 and between Purcell 
and Campbell in 1837. 

I doubt if any competent judge 
will gainsay that in Dr. Guilday’s 
two massive volumes of nearly 
twelve hundred pages American bi- 
ography has reached its highest lev- 
el. The “heuristic” is beyond praise, 
given the scanty, scattered, incom- 
plete and disconnected materials 
from which this stately work has 
arisen. For five years the author 
has shadowed the figure of his sub- 
ject very closely, and with incredi- 
ble patience and thoroughness. It 
must be admitted that he has 
brought together in a final way all 
that we shall ever know of that Cork 
schoolmaster’s son whose pen and 
voice once entranced a listening and 
admiring world. 

The narrative moves with a fine 
moderation and balance, while the 
author’s unsurpassed acquaintance 
with the domestic difficulties of the 
first half-century of American Ca- 
tholicism permits him to illustrate 
these rather dim decades with pho- 
tographic fullness and precision. The 
many happy selections from orig- 
inal sources, correspondence, re- 
ports, official acts, etc., make the 
work a documentary history of rare 











service. A hasty perusal of the in- 
dex will show that no outstanding 
issue, figure, or important matter of 
the time has gone unnoticed. 

The style, usually grave and even, 
is animated and at times pictur- 
esque. It easily holds the attention 
of the average reader. The writer 
may be permitted to rejoice that in 
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the person of one of its most dis- 
tinguished professors the Catholic 
University of America has been 
privileged to codperate in the crea- 
tion of a worthy biographical record 
of the two great bishops whose ca- 
reers fill out, in great measure, the 
earliest annals of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. 











SONG OF THE WINDS. 
By CATHERINE PARMENTER. 


On, the wind of the west is a spirit sweet 
And shy as an April rain; 
It blows where the sky and prairie meet, 
And wanders afar on gypsy feet 
In the fields of golden grain. 
But the wind of the east is a brave, clean wind: 
It sings of the luring sea. 
It lifts the arms of the mighty sails 
That follow the storm-swept ocean trails; 
And calls again to the eager ships, 
As through the laugh on a sailor’s lips 

. Its song comes back to me! 


Oh, the wind of the south is a fairy dream, 

And soft as the dew-sweet moss; 

It catches the Spanish moon’s bright gleam, 
And ripples a jasmine-bordered stream 

In lands of the Southern Cross. 

But the wind of the north is a strong, clear wind: 
It sings of the majesty 

Of a snow-wrapt peak against the sky; 

It echoes the grey wolf’s wailing cry, 

And hurls a challenge to hidden fears, 

As through the mist of the shadowed years 

Its song comes back to me! 








THE DRAMA. 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. CRITICAL CONFIDENCES. 


EN Mr. George Jean Nathan 

is asked why he has never 

written daily reviews of the theater, 
he has a ready reply: 


“The answer lies in the over- 
whelming amount of balderdash 
that is produced each season. The 
writer of daily reviews is compelled 
by the nature of his job to write ex- 
tended comment on wholly worth- 
less exhibits, and my genius is in- 
sufficient to master the technic. I 
can say all I have to say about such 
plays in one word, and no news- 
paper in America would print the 
word.” 


Mr. Stark Young, after one brief 
season with the Times, evidently 
proved to himself the verity of Mr. 
Nathan’s paragraph and from the 
floodwaters of journalism has pad- 
dled back to the millpond of the 
New Republic. The critic who has 
a week, a day or even an hour in 
which to analyze and integrate his 
impressions must feel quite humble 
beside the man who, before the last 
curtain has been rung down, must 
already formulate the sentences 
which may influence so many po- 
tential audiences. When such criti- 


cism is also good prose and sound 
judgment it reaches a very high 
standard of journalism. The critic 
for a monthly paper has a rare and 
restful advantage for it is obviously 
useless for him to review plays 
whose run will be less than four 





weeks or those which are doomed 
to decay while the magazine is in 
press. Therefore if the critic is un- 
wary enough to wander in upon the 
“balderdash” that is so damaging to 
his enthusiasm, he can with safety 
retreat. If a first act is wholly and 
impossibly bad it is almost as cer- 
tain as that lightning will follow 
upon thunder that the next act will 
be worse. The number of plays 
already moribund that may be re- 
viewed in this magazine will be a 
monument to the lack of perspi- 
cacity in the critic. 

The run of a play is of course one 
of the most hazardous of subjects 
for speculation. The most renowned 
experts are not often hardy enough 
to commit themselves to any defi- 
nite chronological statement. They 
may proffer good wishes for a long 
run; they may indicate quite clearly 
that they do not think the Follies 
will close within the week but they 
seldom say flatly “We do hope and 
believe that this play will die to- 
morrow night.” When they do, they 
are very often wrong. The most fa- 
mous recent example was that of The 
Squall which almost every big paper 
in town found obvious, melodra- 
matic and a repetition of countless 
other plays. They forgot that what 
the general public loves best is the 
obvious, the melodramatic and a 
repetition of what they’ve seen and 
liked before. The Squall was also 
firmly conservative in ideals and 
construction. But the critics, for- 
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getting the lack of critics in an au- 
dience, lost their prudence and pre- 
dicted a week or a month or two at 
the best. The Squall ran for over a 
year and is now on the road. There 
are a few professional papers, how- 
ever, who dare to risk prophetic 
verdicts. “F— f— is a smash,” 
is said with daring finality. “P— 
d— d— s— t— may get by for a 
time but not for long and then only 
by grace of cut rates.” “H— t— d— 
will hold for three weeks.” A 
“smash” signifies at least eight 
months. For a musical show to be 
a smash means that the weekly 
gross receipts must be over $35,000. 
The Follies does ten thousand bet- 
ter than that. A play must take in 
at least $9,000 to make a fair profit. 
To be what is termed “an agency 
buy”— which, being interpreted, 
means that the agencies engage their 
seats in advance—it is necessary for 
the box office to show weekly re- 
ceipts of over $15,000. Such “hits” 
as Burlesque and Mary Dugan have 
run up as high as a gross $29,500. 
To be capable of recognizing a 
“flop” or a “smash” means that one 
must view the production from the 
impersonal standpoint of the aver- 
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age ticket buyer. For anything 
more analytic than prediction of 
success or failure it is impossible 
not to admit some individual re- 
action. In rereading our published 
review of Mary Dugan we feel how- 
ever that we may have permitted 
too much purely personal cowardice 
to color our criticism. We confess 
to having a horror of unvarnished 
ugliness—moral or actual. A sneak- 
ing murder—the home life of cour- 
tesans—a girl facing electrocution— 
we learned many details about all 
of them during Mary’s trial. On the 
other hand the play is technically 
excellent and experienced theater. 
It is cleverly cast, extremely well 
acted, and the suspense is acute till 
the end. The intense realism seems 
to entrance the audience the more. 
If it does not depress you to learn 
that there are married men who can 
ruin a girl of sixteen; that it is un- 
common for respectable citizens not 
to keep two sets of latchkeys; that 
women can calmly face a double 
crime to gratify their passion, then 
we recommend Mary Dugan as good 
entertainment. We are glad that 
Escape and Coquette are also 
“agency buys.” 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


CoqueTTE.—The general public in 
making Coquette one of the suc- 
cesses of the season, has uncon- 
sciously confirmed one of Galswor- 
thy’s most stringent rules for good 
playwriting—that characters must 
never be pushed into a plot. From 
a proper combination of characters 
the proper plot will develop itself 
as naturally, as gracefully, and as 
potently as the savory steam from 
a soup kettle. The aroma of ap- 
proaching events will be as piquant 


of interest as the number and 
quality of the ingredients that the 
cook or the playwright unites. There 
is no need for any extraneous events 
to precipitate the climax in Co- 
quette. Once the characters are as- 
sembled in Act I. one realizes that 
here are elements which, unless 
kept apart, must necessarily result 
in an explosion. 

Norma, the little belle of a little 
Southern town, so delicately yet 
strongly played by Helen Hayes, has 
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spent her life striking matches un- 
der the kindlings of her admirers’ 
passions. But tradition and chival- 
ry have been such protective grates 
and screens that when Norma be- 
gins to amuse herself with a big 
bonfire in the open, she has forgot- 
ten the heat and the scorching dan- 
ger of unguarded flames. The very 
human quality of the play lies in 
the fact that there is no one person 
on whom to attach all the blame. 
The widowed doctor had done his 
very best, but it is difficult to be 
both Father and Mother, and Norma 
knew how to subdue a parent as 
well as she did a beau. Norma didn’t 
mean to be bad. She simply meant 
to keep on having her own very 
charming way. The boy who hadn’t 
been brought up according to the 
code of a Southern gentleman, was 
only too honest. His training had 
never taught him the restraint on 
which the girl had taught herself 
to rely. The terrible tragedy ensu- 
ing at the end was built up out of 
the dimples of Coquette’s smiles. 
One wonders why such a name as 
Norma was chosen by the authors. 
“Norma” which seems to swell with 
highflown arias and to lack all those 
simple subtleties with which their 
heroine was so shrewdly but de- 
murely lavish. 

The not too attractive visiting girl 
friend who is both gallery and con- 
trast to “Coquette”; the discarded 
beau; the younger brother, are all 
an integral part of the picture. The 
details of the plot are well thought 
out; particularly the trivial inter- 
ruptions of the tragedy in the last 
act. The good acting of Elliot Cabot 
and of Una Merkel deserves particu- 
lar notice. Of course the beauti- 


fully tempered work of Miss Hayes 
is the keynote of the evening.—A? 
the Maxine Elliott Theater. 
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A MipsuMMER NIGHT’s DrEAM.— 
I remember one production of this 
nebulous fantasy done by Ben Greet 
in a moonlit college garden in Ox- 
ford. I remember it further back 
at Daly’s when its chief impression 
upon me as a child was that sooner 
or later every member of the cast 
lay down and went to sleep and was 
stepped over by some one else. I 
have latterly seen it given by the 
girls of Miss Chapin’s School when 
the artlessness of the actors made 
only more apparent the sheer poetry 
of their speeches. We have now 
this first masterpiece of our greatest 
poet presented by the greatest liv- 
ing producer. Mr. Gilbert Miller 
has brought Max Reinhardt to New 
York with a picked company from 
Berlin and Vienna. It is an event 
of real theatrical importance—a 
spectacle of spectacles; more uni- 
fied than The Miracle with an in- 
finite nicety of detail. The cast is 
planetary. The famous Moissi has 
the restricted réle of Oberon; Lili 
Darvas, wife to Molnar, is the beau- 
tiful Titania; the Thimig brothers 
are Lysander and Demetrius; Maria 
Solveg, Hermia; Tilly Losch, the 
dancer, a fairy, etc. 

Reinhardt has emphasized the 
fact that Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
written for the May Festival after 
the marriage of Essex with the 
widow of Sir Philip Sidney, is pri- 
marily an Elizabethan masque. He 
has used all the devices of his art 
to gain the full value of the contrast 
between the scenes of fairyland and 
of the Court. To have costumed 
Theseus and Hippolyta in Grecian 
draperies would have detracted from 
the fairies’ fluttering garments so 
Reinhardt has stylized the stiff rich- 
ness of the sixteenth century with 
waving plumes upon the heads and 
has massed his grouping in the in- 























tricate and formally fantastic man- 
ner of an Aubrey Beardsley decora- 
tion. He has shot his brocades and 
silvers with cross lights until he 
gains a warm and mellow brilliance, 
a glow of rich colors against the pil- 
lared background that has the var- 
nished depth of an old master. The 
forest scenes are played in eerie 
moonshine. For the complicated 
movement of the play he has the 
great advantage of a built-up stage 
which transforms the entire prosce- 
nium into a hillside. Between the 
summit and the orchestra pit, which 
he uses freely for entrances and 
exits, he has all manner of crannies 
into which the fairies can escape, 
and through two larger passages 
lovers and clowns pursue each other. 
One original conception is that of 
Puck as a faun with pointed ears 
and a tail and skins about him; a 
bounding, weird, exotic creature full 
of untamed laughter. 

Lysander and Demetrius are 
turned into comedy parts which the 
striking similarity of the brothers 
who play them makes doubly quaint. 
The headpiece of Bottom as an ass 
is also remarkable as it manages to 
retain some human qualities, and 
the fact that its jaw moves quite 
naturally is of great advantage to 
Walliburg, the very able comedian 
who wears it. Another amusing 
touch are the fairies who turn them- 
selves into such decorative trees and 
droop their branches over the sleep- 
ing Fairy Queen. The elfin dances 
with Losch as premiére danseuse 
are of shimmering and lovely unre- 
ality. As a matter of fact every 
actor in a Reinhardt company must 
be a good deal of a dancer. There is 
nothing static in his art. The move- 
ment is continuous and singularly 
sweeping. His troupe run up and 
down his hillsides with the deft- 
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ness of antelope. Miss Pinchot as 
Helena, looking like Lady Hamilton 
as a Romney Diana, pursues her 
Demetrius through many scenes and 
for many leagues. The clowns are 
all good acrobats and Puck seems a 
thing of rubber. 

The opening of the pageant is 
quite unforgettable. Out of the or- 
chestra pit and mounting up the 
stage, which is dark except for some 
stars at the summit, comes a proces- 
sion of silver-clad servitors with 
lighted candelabra. And here a word 
must be said for the orchestra, ex- 
iled to the balcony, who have 
brought out so much more variety 
and richness than is usually appar- 
ent in the Mendelssohn score. Rein- 
hardt employs the musical themes 
to the fullest advantage and has an 
exceedingly clever and effective en- 
trance for the clowns as they whistle 
each other up onto the lower stage. 
The spoken German with its soft 
“ch” and rolled “r” is the conven- 
tional stage German common to 
both Austria and Germany while 
the clowns are said to use a Vien- 
nese dialect. So apt is the panto- 
mime, however, that even some one 
unfamiliar with his Shakespeare 
could follow the story quite clearly. 
That one misses sadly the beauties 
of the original text is indubitable. 
This is the apotheosis of the objec- 
tive beauty of poetry. When one re- 
members how Mr. John Corbin’s 
production of The Tempest on a 
nearly empty stage fired one’s im- 
agination years ago one wonders 
which is the finer form. 

New York has reacted with gusto 
to Shakespeare as a spectacle. Last 
week A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
beat the Follies by six thousand 
dollars.—At the Century Theater. 


THE PLOUGH AND THE StTars is 
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another play by the playwright- 
plumber of Dublin, Sean O’Casey, 
whose prize opus, Juno and the Pay- 
cock, was produced here in 1926 by 
Augustin Duncan. Those same 
qualities of O’Casey that struck us 
so forcibly then are even more ap- 
parent now, for the present play is 
given a very rare production by the 
Irish Players from the Abbey The- 
ater in Dublin. That it could be 
better done is fairly incredible. Each 
character is an intaglio. Each car- 
ries its own emphasis in the medley 
of tumultuous scenes, rather in the 
same manner as the value of accent 
is used in scanning pentameters. 
There is no pivotal character, such 
as the Paycock, in The Plough and 
the Stars, which seems to be more 
than anything else the dramatiza- 
tion of a racial characteristic—that 
vibrant aggressiveness, partly ideal, 
partly egotistic, that both history 
and tradition have designated as 
the stamp of the Celt. 

O’Casey has employed the mem- 
bers of three different households 
in a Dublin tenement as the warp 
and woof of his fabric. We have 
glimpses of them in the autumn and 
spring of the year—that culminates 
in the Easter Rebellion of 1916. The 
Plough and the Stars, the emblem of 
the Labor Party, may well be the 
symbol of the emotions that tear 
them; the teasing spirit of impa- 
tience at each other’s foibles keep- 
ing them dragged down fast to 
earth while their sense of beauty— 
spiritually appreciated—lifts them 
at moments to the skies. O’Casey 
is no sentimentalist. His stage pic- 
tures have the same robust and sar- 
donic humor of a Cruikshank or a 
Daumier. We are shown a flat, a 
pub, a street and a garret and 
through them jostle the same group 
—the socialist, the bellicose mug- 
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wump, the antiquated patriot, the 
young commandant in the Irish 
Citizen Army, the charwoman, the 
fruit-vender whose son is a Tommy 
and who will sing “Rule Britannia.” 
They squabble and argue and drink 
and fight and then at a pinch lay 
down their lives for each other; but 
all with a richness of humor and 
the curiously delicate and original 
flights of rhetoric that only another 
Irishman can write. That any lead- 
ers could have bitted and curbed 
down to a mannerly trot the gallop- 
ing impetuosity of such hot-headed 
groups gives one a new sense of re- 
spect for the present Irish Free 
State. 

It seems invidious in such a cast 
to make distinctions and yet the 
bibulous Bessie of Sara Allgood, the 
charwoman of Maire O’Neill and 
above all Sinclair’s inimitable Fluth- 
er do deserve especial notice. If you 
desire some irresistible laughs; if 
you admire a well-trained troupe; if 
you relish wit and do not resent 
rough cynicism; if you appreciate 
characterization in plays and play- 
ers, then you must not miss The 
Plough and the Stars. 

There are two objections. Sean 
O’Casey does not seem to recognize 
much real religion in his people and 
he seems prone in this play, at any 
rate, to over-emphasize the Scarlet 
Woman.—At the Hudson Theater. 


Anp So To Bep.—Mr. Pepys has 
been very much the vogue the past 
few years. He has been parodied by 
the “colyumnists,” perused by the 
layman, quoted by the student, an- 
notated, edited, condensed and sold 
in handy volumes for the subway 
readers and commuters. His details 
of domesticity, his neighbors, serv- 
ants, music, menus, and above all 
his peccadillos have now been wit- 

















tily engendered in an airy comedy 
very charmingly interspersed with 
songs by Lulli, Pergolesi and Mr. 
Pepys himself. Act II. boasts the 
prime rib of the play when Charles 
II. as Pepys’s rival takes royal and 
merry revenge as he seats himself 
on the chest containing that erring 
and sadly cramped royal servant 
and after descanting on the prosy 
qualities of Mr. Pepys, pays courtly 
and flirtatious homage to the justly 
suspicious Mrs. P. That Mr. Pepys, 
even with a periwig awry, is able to 
make in the end a fairly dignified 
exit from the perturbing situation is 
probably proof that Mr. Fagan, the 
author, is also one of his admirers. 

Mr. Fagan, who has directed and 
designed the production, has done 
his best to charm both the eyes and 
ears of his audience. The pictures 
he gives us of the seventeenth cen- 
tury are as pleasing as its music. 
Wallace Eddinger, always a true 
comedian, does make very human 
the romantic minded, domestically 
natured, vainglorious Naval Clerk 
who had no false pride on paper. 
Charles Bryant’s Charles is emi- 
nently suitable and Miss Arnaud’s 
Mrs. Pepys most animated. The 
tenure of Mr. Pepys on Broadway 
will be a roll call of his following. 
Mr. Fagan has really done his best 
for him, and his play is very proper 
compared to the comedies that Mr. 
Pepys used to patronize.—A?t the 
Harris Theater. 


DracuLa.—Derived from the Ser- 
bian wampir, a vampire is an evil 
mortal already dead who keeps his 
corpse in fresh condition by suck- 
ing the blood of some living victim. 
This pleasing tradition, common to 
most Slavonic peoples, is particular- 
ly popular in parts of White Russia 
and the Ukraine and underwent a 
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strange revival in Hungary in the 
eighteenth century. It was in Hun- 
gary that Bram Stoker placed the 
castle of Dracula in his famous 
story. 

Although a vampire may only 
use his former body from sundown 
to cockcrow and must return to a 
grave in his native soil through the 
day, Count Dracula managed to in- 
vade a peaceful English countryside 
and was already claiming some un- 
fortunate girls to be his evil mates 
through eternity, when he meets his 
match in a profoundly wise and 
courageous German physician. Their 
duel over the fate of his latest vic- 
tim is the action of the play. Dra- 
cula himself is the weakest part of 
the melodrama. Masquerading as 
an ordinary Hungarian count, he is 
a particularly unconvincing actor, 
and in his supernatural moments 
he does not even attain the gro- 
tesque. Fluttering about as a stage 
property bat, his part sinks to the 
ludicrous. Evil, unseen and intangi- 
ble, is infinitely the most appalling. 
It is the maniac of Mr. Bernard 
Jukes, whose disordered mental 
metabolism leaves his instincts more 
alive to the spiritual dangers about 
than to his keepers, who sustains 
the uncanny atmosphere and whose 
really very fine acting is the high 
light of the whole play. There are, 
however, moments of very keen sus- 
pense in Dracula and the gradual 
change of the wretched gir] is full of 
tremendous dramatic opportunity. 

Despite its obvious crudities, 
Dracula appeals to one of the most 
universal instincts in mankind—the 
existence of a power for evil. We 
may try to ignore it as do the Chris- 
tian Scientists or we may fight it, 
as they do in Dracula, in the name 
of Christ and armed with His Sacra- 
ment. Dracula at least is quite 
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Catholic in its content.—At the Ful- 
ton Theater. 


THE SHANNONS OF BroaDway.— 
We admit that we got a bit bored by 
Is Zat So? There was a very great 
deal of the same kind of fun. We 
went, therefore, to this latest Glea- 
son comedy with some reservations. 
They were most agreeably dispersed. 
Like the clever showman that he is, 
Mr. Gleason has improved his dra- 
matic technique. The present com- 
edy is condensed and unified and 
varied. If highly conventional com- 
edy drama, it is less fantastically 
improbable than the play of the 
boxer turned butler. To give any 
synopsis of the play is unfair for it 
makes the Gleasons’ play sound as 
banal as their plot. And nine-tenths 
of everything is the Gleasons them- 
selves. They and their fox terrier 
are an inimitable trio. Their humor 
is as fresh and untrammeled and 
buoyant as their wirehaired’s sharp 
bark. Mrs. Gleason has a part that is 
rich in opportunity and she misses 
none. For clegn American vaude- 
ville wit of highly national character 
we give laurels to the Gleasons and 
thank them for a most amusing aft- 
ernoon.—At the Martin Beck The- 
ater. 


THE MArQuISE.—Mr. Noel Coward 
is a bright young man who is put- 
ting a heavy strain on his bright- 
ness. He likes to think he can 
scribble off a comedy over the week 
end. The Marquise is a bit of fluff 
supposedly French but thoroughly 
English. It has more in common 
with a bread pudding than a soufflé. 
Though its lines and the handling 
of the situations have too much plain 
flour in their mixing, one cannot 
truthfully say that the cast err on 
the side of lightness. Reginald Owen 
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is a little better in this particular 
than Arthur Byron, but as a matter 
of fact, a young man named Rex 
O’Malley seems the only one to 
grasp the real exigency. He acts with 
some suggestion of airiness. 

The rdéle of the frail Marquise was 
originally played by Marie Tempest. 
Presumably it may have been writ- 
ten for her. Though Miss Billie 
Burke has qualities of her own, they 
are essentially different from the 
very individualistic Miss Tempest, 
the past mistress of light comedy. 
Miss Burke does not play her part 
with any more finesse than that 
with which it was written. The 
climax of Act II. is clumsily farci- 
cal and she does not minimize its 
amateurishness. But her last cos- 
tume draws forth delighted “Ohs” 
from the audience.—At the Biltmore 
Theater. 


Tue Love CaLi.—Poor old Ari- 
zona, the time-honored melodrama 
of the nineties, has now been called 
upon to lend its tensities as a lib- 
retto for a second-rate musical play. 
Musical license is all very well but 
when it comes to having ostrich 
feathered show girls dance in to rep- 
resent a powwow with Apaches, it 
strains more than the imagination. 
The Messrs. Shubert evidently de- 
cided after a week or two that they 
were asking a good deal of en- 
durance from the public as they 
then injected two of their best come- 
dians—Barry Lupino and Violet 
Carlson into the cast. They are the 
only possible part of the production. 
—At the Majestic Theater. 


THE Merry MALONES.—We feel 
quite incompetent to pass judgment 
on this production of Mr. George M. 
Cohan’s, as the ways of “Song and 
Dance Shows” are unfamiliar and 

















bewildering. We had hoped to hear 
and see Mr. Cohan himself but 
found him hidden behind goggles 
and a newspaper while the few 
dance steps he vouchsafed seemed 
only to be used to hasten his exits. 
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The Merry Malones have plenty of 
songs and dances and costumes, no 
vulgarity and the really remarkable 
pair of acrobatic dancers, Adler and 
Bradford in their adagio.—At the 
Erlanger Theater. 


Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


1. December, 1926. 


BroaDWAY.—The very popular 
melodrama of cabarets and bootleg- 
gers, with a shrewdly selected cast. 
—At the Broadhurst Theater. 


THE LappER.—A propaganda play 
for reincarnation, which Mr. Davis, 
the backer, has now turned into a 
free form of entertainment for any- 
one who applies for tickets.—At the 
Lyric Theater. 


2. January, 1927. 


THE Desert SonG.—An operetta 
of North Africa and the Legion with 
the now famous male chorus and 
their song.—At the Imperial The- 
ater. 

3. March. 


THE CrapDLe Sonc.—The perfectly 
charming Spanish play of cloistered 
life which we hope most of our read- 
ers have already seen.—At the Civic 
Repertory. 


4. April. 


THE Roap To Rome.—A satiric 
comedy of Hannibal which rather 
misses its point but which is deco- 
rated by Jane Cowl.—At the Play- 
house. 

5. June. 


THE Spiper.—A tricky and excit- 
ing melodrama.—At the Music Boz. 





6. November. 


THE M1kapo.—An almost flawless 
reproduction of the treasured classic 
in Mr. Winthrop Ames’s best style. 
This alternates with Jolanthe, on 
Mondays and The Pirates of Pen- 
zance on Thursdays. All are recom- 
mended.—At the Royale Theater. 


BuRLESQUE.—A very human little 
character sketch of a “comic” and 
his wife against the boisterous back- 
ground of a burlesque road com- 
pany.—At the Plymouth Theater. 


Four Watuis.—The drama of a 
Yiddish gangster staged by John 
Golden and written by Dana Burnet 
and George Abbott; exceptionally 
well acted.—At the John Golden 
Theater. 


THE Baspy CycLone.—A canine 
farce by George M. Cohan, played to 
much laughter by Grant Mitchell. 
Particularly recommended to those 
husbands whose wives have dogs.— 
At the Henry Miller Theater. 


THE LettTer.—Miss_ Katherine 
Cornell in a drama of Ceylon by 
Somerset Maugham which opens 
with its biggest scene. Miss Cornell 
is better than her medium.—At the 
Morosco Theater. 


7. December. 


EscaPpeE.—What is to us Gal- 
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worthy’s greatest play most ade- 
quately and sympathetically pre- 
sented by Winthrop Ames with Les- 
lie Howard as a convict—also an 
officer and a gentleman—who makes 
a break from Dartmoor Prison; a 
very fine bit of acting.—At the 
Booth Theater. 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE.— 
Hampden’s rather joyous produc- 
tion of Ibsen in which he achieves 
one of his best pieces of character- 
ization as the very honest idealist, 
Dr. Stockmann.—At the Hampden 
Theater. 


THE Ivory Door.—A romantic 
fantasy by Milne which embodies 
a good deal of philosophy and some 
wit on the nature of Truth, with 
some poor acting by Henry Hull 
and some very good acting by the 
rest of Mr. Hopkin’s cast. —At the 
Hopkins Theater. 


Porcy.—A remarkable picture of 
colored life in Charleston. As a 
dramatization of Du Bose Heyward’s 
story it subordinates the interest in 
his particular characters to the 
whole group who live and sing and 
suffer and laugh in Catfish Row. 
The Theater Guild is to be congrat- 
ulated on the stage direction.—At 
the Republic Theater. 


INTERFERENCE.—A London melo- 
drama as smoothly written as it is 
acted, which is guaranteed to hold 
one’s interest and yet to leave no un- 
pleasant flavor behind, for the vil- 
lain of Mr. A. E. Matthews devel- 
ops some decent points and the fa- 
mous specialist of Mr. Arthur Wont- 
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ner is a hero of real distinction.—At 
the Empire Theater. 


THE TRIAL oF Mary DvuGan.— 
Bayard Veiller’s melodrama of a 
murder trial. Photographic in its 
realism and both skillfully acted 
and written, it has no dull moments 
for those who do not object to re- 
living every dirty moment of a very 
sordid crime.—At the National 
Theater. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.— 
Presented as a roaring farce in mod- 
ern dress, Mr. Basil Sydney as Pet- 
ruchio makes the play his own. 
Miss Mary Ellis as Katharine is not 
so happy. The vulgarity of the stu- 
pid Prologue has never been more 
highly accented.—At the Garrick 
Theater. 


BEHOLD THIS DrREAMER.—Glenn 
Hunter at his poorest in a comedy 
with a clever idea and uneven de- 
velopment but with very clever 
characterization and acting in the 
three scenes which take place in a 
private asylum.—At the Cort The- 
ater. 


THE Goop Hope.—A Dutch genre 
play of fisherfolk on the North Sea. 
All the characters are so intrinsi- 
cally disagreeable one can only be 
thankful that most Dutch “interi- 
ors” are on canvas.—At the Civic 
Repertory. 


THE 19TH Horte.—Mr. Frank 
Craven in his own comedy of the 
links. With some good laughs and 
much appeal to the golfer.—At the 
Geo. M. Cohan Theater. 











The Ball and the Cross. 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CATHOLIC COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE. 


HE University of Cambridge, 
which within the memory of 
some of us was the close preserve of 
the Church of England, has of recent 
years been opened to members of all 
forms of belief. But we Catholics 
cannot forget that many of the Col- 
leges in this ancient University, as 
well as the University itself, owe 
their origin to the fostering care of 
the Church. 

Although the origin of the Uni- 
versity is lost in legend, yet it is cer- 
tain that by the beginning of the 
thirteenth century the monks of Ely, 
in addition to the school which they 
carried on in the cloister, taught at 
Cambridge itself. In 1209 when the 
University of Oxford was closed as 
a penalty for disturbances which 
had arisen between Town and Gown, 
a number of students migrated from 
Oxford to Cambridge, which seems 
to point to the latter place having 
already some educational reputa- 
tion. Shortly after, in 1229, a party 
of students migrated from the Uni- 
versity of Paris to Cambridge, and 
yet another swarm of Oxonians 


came twenty years later. The Uni- 
versity itself consisted of a teaching 
body, deriving its authority to teach 
and to grant degrees from the Holy 
See. The students lived in lodgings 
where they could. No doubt some 
would lodge at the religious houses 
which quickly sprang up to provide 
means whereby the religious might 
take advantage of the educational 
opportunities offered by the Uni- 
versity. 

The first College to be founded 
at Cambridge was Peterhouse. Its 
founder was Hugh de Balsham, 
Bishop of Ely, who in 1284 founded 
a College for the “scholars of Ely” 
in combination with the already ex- 
isting Brotherhood of the Hospital 
of St. John. The combined founda- 
tion soon proved unsuccessful, and 
the Bishop moved the students to 
the site they now occupy. Like all 
medieval foundations it was intend- 
ed to accommodate a limited num- 
ber of students for the priesthood. 
Its name of Peterhouse was derived 
from the neighboring Church of St. 
Peter (now known as Little St. 
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Mary’s) which served as the College 
Chapel during the whole of its 
Catholic life. This church, which 
dates from the fourteenth century, 
is one of the most beautiful in Cam- 
bridge. It contains an interesting 
monument to Richard Washington, 
a Protestant minister in the eight- 
eenth century, and a relative of 
George Washington. On the monu- 
ment are to be seen the Washington 
coat-of-arms, from which the flag 
of the United States is considered by 
many writers to be derived. The 
crest, a demi-eagle, would seem to 
be the origin of the American Eagle. 

The generation following the 
foundation of Peterhouse saw the 
foundation of Michaelhouse and 
King’s Hall (two clerical founda- 
tions afterwards destined to be swal- 
lowed up in King’s College), Clare, 
Pembroke, Gonville, Trinity Hall, 
and Corpus Christi. 

Pembroke was founded by Mary, 
widow of Amory de Valence, Earl 
of Pembroke, in 1346, in memory 
of her husband who was accidental- 
ly killed in a tournament upon their 
wedding day. It consisted of a 
Master, fifteen Scholars and four 
Clerks, and like Peterhouse was to 
be for the training of men for the 
priesthood. At first the neighboring 
parish church of St. Botolph served 
as the College Chapel. But in July, 
1366, license was obtained from the 
Holy See to erect a College Chapel. 
The license runs as follows: 


“To the Warden and College of 
Scholars of Valence Marie Hall, 
Cambridge. 

“License, on the petition of their 
foundress, Mary deSancto Paulo, 
Countess of Pembroke, to have a 
Chapel founded and built by the 
said Countess within their walls, 
wherein Masses and other Divine 
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Offices may be celebrated by Priests 
of the said College; saving the 
rights of the Parish Church.” 


It is believed by many that it was 
here in Cambridge that Our Blessed 
Lady appeared to St. Simon Stock 
and gave him the brown scapular 
and the promise of her protection to 
all who wore it. 

King’s College, or to give it its old 
name, the College of Our Lady and 
St. Nicholas, owes its foundation to 
the saintly Henry VI. This holy 
King founded a College for boys at 
Eton, hard by his own Royal Castle 
of Windsor, and for the completion 
of their education he designed the 
College at Cambridge. The troubles 
of his reign prevented the comple- 
tion of his designs in full, but it is 
to him that the inception of the 
work and the groundwork of the 
scheme is due. The famous Chapel 
is one of the greatest products of 
the Gothic school of architecture. In 
it is still to be seen the brass lec- 
tern given by Provost Hacombleyn 
at the opening in 1515, and sur- 
mounted by a figure of Henry VI., 
who was already looked upon as a 
saint. 

Trinity Hall, not to be confused 
with the later foundation, of Trin- 
ity College, was founded in 1350 
by Bishop Bateman of Norwich, spe- 
cially for the education of the clergy. 
The arms of this Hall, sable, a 
crescent ermines, are to be seen on 
the milestones erected on the Cam- 
bridge-London road, the first mile- 
stones to be erected in England after 
the Roman occupation. 

Clare College is also a Catholic 
foundation. Its foundress, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Gilbert de Clare, 
and three times a widow, founded 
it for the purpose of training men 
for the priesthood. 
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Corpus Christi is especially in- 
teresting in that it was founded by 
the two town Guilds of St. Mary 
and Corpus Christi, and not by an 
individual. It was founded in 1352 
for the education of a small number 
of priests. In its library are sev- 
eral old manuscripts saved from 
the sack of the library of Canter- 
bury Cathedral by the reformers. 
Amongst them is a manuscript of 
the Gospels which was probably 
brought by St. Augustine when he 
came to convert the country. 

Queens’ College was founded by 
Margaret of Anjou, the unfortunate 
consort of the saintly Henry VI. 
She was unable to finish her de- 
signs and they were completed by 
her successor, Elizabeth Woodville, 
once her Maid of Honor, and after- 
wards wife of her husband’s rival 
and supplanter, Edward IV. It is 
from these two royal foundresses 
that the name of Queens’ College 
is derived. 

Erasmus, that interesting figure 
of the Reformation period, was in 
residence at Queens’ during his stay 
in Cambridge. A piece of oak beam 
from his room is at present to be 
seen at the Rectory of the present 
Catholic Church of Cambridge, and 
a figure of his still more distin- 
guished friend, Blessed John Fisher, 
is carved out of another piece of 
the same beam. 

The Carmelite Nuns, who at one 
time had a Convent at Newnham, 
but were driven from there by the 
floods, moved into buildings next to 
Queens’. In 1538 they sold their 
property to the College just in time 
to escape its confiscation at the sup- 
pression of the monasteries. But 
Henry VIII. did not lose by this as 
he compelled the College to pay the 
purchase price over again to him. 
It is interesting to note that once 
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more Carmelite Nuns dwell in Cam- 
bridge. The old buildings are in- 
corporated in the present College. 

At first sight Trinity College 
would seem to have little connection 
with the Church, for it was founded 
by Henry VIII. But on investiga- 
tion we find that that rapacious 
monarch did his alms-deeds at the 
expense of others, and, being desir- 
ous of posing as a pious founder, 
seized upon a whole collection of 
colleges and hostels and joined them 
together for the purpose of bring- 
ing his new foundation into being. 
Thus he obtained free of charge 
such buildings as he needed and also 
the endowments necessary for their 
maintenance. What else was need- 
ed in the way of endowment was 
supplied by some of the plunder of 
the suppressed abbeys. The result, 
Trinity College, he declared he 
wished to be an establishment “to 
educate youth in piety, virtue, self- 
restraint, charity towards the poor, 
and relief of the distressed.” In 
other words his students were to be 
turned out as unlike their Royal 
Patron as possible. In the founda- 
tion of Trinity are preserved the re- 
mains of Michaelhouse (1323), 
King’s Hall (1336), St. Catherine’s 
Hostel, Physwick’s Hostel, Crutched 
Hostel, Gregory’s Hostel, Tyled Hos- 
tel, Oving’s Inn, and Garret Hostel. 
Most of these hostels were original- 
ly founded for the purpose of edu- 
cating poor students for the priest- 
hood. 

Naturally the alienation of the 
University at the time of the Refor- 
mation put a stop to Catholic ef- 
forts to provide means of giving a 
university education to candidates 
for the priesthood. But in recent 
years, since the Universities have 
once more been thrown open to 
those who profess the religion of 
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their founders, Cambridge has seen 
the foundation of St. Edmund’s 
House (1897) by the late Duke of 
Norfolk, and in the same year the 
English Congregation of Benedic- 
tines founded Benet House. The 
former of these new foundations is 
intended primarily for secular 
priests who wish to complete their 
seminary course by obtaining a uni- 
versity degree, and the latter is in- 
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tended for monks of the English 
Congregation of the Order of St. 
Benedict. 

Thus once more the Faith returns 
to the ancient University and all 
Catholics will pray that these new 
ventures may flourish, and in re- 
turn for the benefits they receive 
from the University may give to 
many of its members the priceless 
gift of the Catholic Faith. 





CATHOLIC PRESS SERVICE FROM FAR LANDS. 


HE institutions known as press 

agencies and press associations 
are all children of the marvelously 
prolific nineteenth century. Gath- 
ering news and selling it, now an in- 
dustry which represents millions of 
dollars quite apart from the jour- 
nals to which the product is dis- 
pensed, was never systematized till 
the telegraph speeded up communi- 
cations and stirred up an impatience 
not only to know but to know im- 
mediately. Baron Paul Julius von 
Reuter opened the first press office 
in Aix-la-Chapelle in 1849, moving 
in 1851 to London. Before he died 
he had established his watch towers 
on the affairs of men in every part 
of the world. 

Following Reuter other great 
agencies have come into being such 
as the Havas in France, Wolff in 
Germany, the Stefani in Italy. The 
largest of all in membership, in 
total circulation, and in expenditure 
is the Associated Press in the United 
States, differing in organization 
from an agency which sells its news 
to any qualified paper in that it is 
a cooperative service only for the 
member papers who operate it. 
Among Catholic organizations the 





National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence Service in the United States 
looms at present as the world’s 
best. 

The success of the press agency 
is due to the fact that it serves a 
genuine need. This genuine need 
is what prompts the attempt now 
in the course of development to give 
life to a new Catholic organization 
to cover the hitherto almost un- 
touched portions of the globe: Asia, 
Africa, Oceania, and the remote 
parts of Europe and the Americas. 

At the annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Superior Council of the 
Pontifical Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith held in Rome in 
April, 1927, the present unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the Propagation 
of the Faith press material was 
frankly recognized and the difficulty 
attributed to the lack of proper 
liaison between the field workers 
and the missioners at home. 

To face this problem a small 
fund was voted and a bureau known 
as Fides Service was founded. By 
its present program the Service will 
begin functioning in January, 1928. 
Though entirely independent of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
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ganda, as the Church’s mission 
board of strategy, this body is 
watching the idea and has requested 
the codperation of all the 420 bish- 
ops and prefects under its jurisdic- 
tion throughout the world. In May 
the program was in its general lines 
presented to His Holiness, Pius XI. 
The offices are in the Palace of the 
Propaganda, Piazza di Spagna, 
Rome. 

Fides Service is to aid in making 
familiar to the West the Church’s 
interests in the remote countries of 
the globe. It will do this first of 
all by providing Propagation of the 
Faith directors with the press ma- 
terial they need. However, as the 
aim of these directors is not to en- 
list any élite class but to follow the 
present Pope’s request that their 
work reach thoroughly into the life 
of the masses, the Service finds it- 
self in substance faced with the task 
of helping to make contact with the 
millions of the Catholic reading pub- 
lic throughout Christendom. 

The distribution of the Service 
material will be through the nation- 
al directors of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith to the 
established news agencies, period- 
icals, and papers in each country. 
The problem of distribution, how- 
ever, is secondary to that of infor- 
mation gathering, on the efficiency 
of which rests the success of the 
project. Hence thorough study has 
been given to this phase. 

The plan adopted consists in se- 
curing at evenly distributed points 
throughout the vast territories to 
be covered, Fides local correspond- 
ents with whom the center will keep 
in contact. For the present 400 such 
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correspondents are being sought, 
principally through the bishops and 
prefects governing the Church in 
these territories. The majority 
have already been named. Then, 
Asia, Africa, and Oceania have been 
divided into 20 large sections and 
besides the local correspondents a 
regional representative for each is 
being found. This special body of 
assistants will cover not particular 
events but will watch the general 
trend in religious, social, educa- 
tional, and economic affairs in so 
far as these influence the missions. 

By this plan there will be in China 
some 75 contact points distributed 
from the coast to the deepest in- 
terior, in Japan 12, in India 40, in 
Southeastern Asia and Oceania 
some 45, in the remote parts of 
North, Central, and South America 
about 50, in Africa 110. 

Distance and primitive conditions 
will make communication with this 
little army of representatives a diffi- 
cult problem and nothing but the 
prospect of making the material ob- 
tained available to the whole world 
could warrant the attempt. The de- 
velopment will come step by step 
and many years must pass before 
anything of value can be hoped for. 
The bureau is not presumptuously 
presenting its credertials and asking 
to be bowed into full companionship 
with the grown-up press bodies of 
the world. The reading public, 
however, when in the future it 
comes on the credit line will do well 
to recognize in “Fides Service” an 
earnest attempt by Catholic leaders 
of vision to provide for the West a 
satisfying contact with the world’s 
far lands. 











THE PRESS AND THE CHURCH. 


NEWSPAPER readers cannot have 
failed to notice how uniformly def- 
erential the press is to Catholics. No 
really significant event inside the 
Church goes unchronicled in the 
news columns, and sometimes—as 
during the recent Eucharistic Con- 
gress—the best reporters outdo 
themselves writing colorful accounts 
of purely ecclesiastical proceedings. 
As a general rule, editorial comment 
is also careful not to offend Cath- 
olic feelings. Governor Smith’s por- 
tion of the recent Atlantic Monthly 
controversy was received, for in- 
stance, with an approval so hearty 
and unanimous that the historians 
of debate, both living and dead, 
must have sat up startled at such 
enthusiastic agreement. But if one 
gets a little farther into the daily 
or weekly paper, if one reads the 
comment on books, sciences, social 
principle, drama or what not, the 
climate suddenly changes. There is 
seldom any flippancy about Cath- 
olics, but the world which is sum- 
moned up for discussion is one in 
which every shred of the life pecu- 
liar to the Church has been removed 
with a kind of vacuum cleaner. 
Read any major metropolitan jour- 
nal carefully for ten days, and you 
will conclude that—nine-tenths of 
its thinking about Catholic matters 
is done from the business office. 

And you will be right. A modern 
newspaper, as Colonel McCormick 
of the Chicago Tribune has bluntly 
assured us, exists to collect money 
from people who want to know 
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what is going on in the world. It 
is an axiom among editors that this 
money will not be forthcoming if 
the journal becomes entangled in 
religious controversy, and particu- 
larly if it ignores the numerical 
strength of Catholics. The news- 
paper realizes very well, of course, 
that its polite urbanity does not re- 
flect the real attitude of most Amer- 
icans toward the Church. Is there 
anybody so naive as to believe, for 
instance, that journalistic comment 
upon Governor Smith’s afore-men- 
tioned letter really meant that mil- 
lions of citizens had been convinced 
over night that their visions of 
“Roman domination” were so much 
nonsense? We all know better. We 
are all perfectly aware that the Pope 
is being discussed and denounced as 
warmly as ever from the tops of 
twenty thousand assorted cracker 
barrels. Mr. Franklin Ford can al- 
ways get a sizeable audience for his 
radio oratory and is exempt from 
worry about overhead expenses; and 
millions of people who would not 
befuddle themselves by listening in 
for what he has to say feel in their 
hearts that the accession of a Cath- 
olic to the presidency would be a 
deplorable national degradation. 
Newspaper men know all this and 
they know, too, that handling Cath- 
olic subscribers is really not very 
difficult. Beyond a certain number 
of matters which can easily be 
printed on a very small card, the 
business has an absolutely free 
hand. 


—Georce N. Snuster, The Catholic Spirit in 
America (New York: The Dial Press), pp. 
165-167. 























HEREDITARY CATHOLICS AND THE 
OxForp CONVERTS. 


THE hereditary Catholics, with 
their traditional belief that in all 
matters relating to religion secrecy 
spelt safety, were at once bewildered 
and alarmed by the flamboyant en- 
thusiasm of the Oxford Converts. 
Then, too, the Converts in their zeal 
held in special detestation anything 
like nationalism in religion. To 
them Rome was not only the centre 
of Catholic Christendom, but the 
home of all their religious ideals. 
Roman practices and Roman devo- 
tions appealed to them just because 
they were Roman. For their part 
the old Catholics viewed with pro- 
found disfavour, which sometimes 
deepened into disgust, the intro- 
duction into this country of what 
they regarded as devotional extrava- 
gances, which might indeed be tol- 
erated abroad, as probably suitable 
to the excitable temperaments of 
Southern peoples, but were quite out 
of place in London. The Converts 
sometimes seemed to prize a phrase 
or a devotional exercise in precise 
proportion to the extent to which it 
was calculated to shock the insular 
susceptibilities of the old Catholics. 
The newcomers sometimes spoke 
and acted as if the Catholic rem- 
nant, which had held the faith 
through all the time of the persecu- 
tions, had emerged from the ordeal, 
triumphantly indeed, but not alto- 
gether unscathed. They had kept 
the faith, but their long isolation 
from the rest of the Catholic world 
had resulted in a sort of stunted and 
sunless religious life. It was not ob- 
scurely hinted that an exaggerated 
deference to the Protestantism 
around them had betrayed them in- 
to anti-papal tendencies, and that 
the religion they cherished was in 
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danger of developing into a sort of 
national variety of Catholicism. It 
was suggested that the English 
Catholics had lived so long the life 
of the Catacombs, that they were 
still like men standing blinking in 
the twilight, incapable of gazing at 
the full glories of the Catholic re- 
vival. “Gallican” was an epithet 
often heard at that time from Ox- 
ford lips, and it was sometimes used 
to signify that, as the outcome of 
their long loneliness, the hereditary 
Catholics of this country had lost 
touch and were out of sympathy 
with the broad current of Catholic 
life around them. 

And when these differences of 
view led to controversy and sharp 
conflict of tongues, it was perhaps 
inevitable that the Converts should 
let it be known that they thought 
poorly of the intellectual equipment 
of their opponents, and that they 
sometimes found it difficult to ar- 
gue with people on whom the refine- 
ments of polite controversy were so 
obviously wasted. To the old Cath- 
olics this seemed the most unkind- 
est cut of all. It was as though the 
very wounds they had received in 
the battle which had kept the faith 
alive in England were being turned 
into a reproach to them. Certainly 
they had been intellectually starved, 
just as so many of them had been 
crippled and impoverished in their 
estates, but that was only one small 
part of the great sum of suffering 
which they and their fathers before 
them had endured for the sake of 
their religion. Their intellectual 


deficiencies were admitted, but these 
were thought of as part of the 
price they had willingly paid for 
their loyalty to Catholicism, and for 
the enfranchisement of their souls. 
And who were their accusers? Who 
were these who now smiled conde- 
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scendingly at their imperfect edu- 
cation and lack of polish, or their 
want of familiarity with the ways 
of the world? Their accusers were 
the children of the deserters; the 
descendants of those who had be- 
trayed the cause in the hour of 
trial; men who were now creeping 
back into the camp when all the 
danger was over. Was it for such 
men to want to instruct those who 
had borne all the burden and the 
heat of the day, and ‘held the fort 
so well? 

Between the forward school, rep- 
resented by the Converts eager to 
insist upon their own ideals as those 
of the Church, and the Catholic 
families, conscious of all they had 
suffered, and resentful of the im- 
putation that they were the victims 
of “a low form of National Catholi- 
cism,” there were all the elements 
for a little ecclesiastical conflagra- 
tion. It is not, of course, suggested 
that the feelings here described 
were always, or even usually, pres- 
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ent in an acute form. Still it would 
be true to say that the newcomers, 
as a body, regarded the old Cath- 
olics as a set of good but very nar- 
row-minded people, afraid of their 
own shadows and, owing to their 
long isolation, very anti-Roman in 
their ideas. It was fully recognised 
that much kindly allowance must 
be made for these defects, and that 
the process of widening the minds 
of the recluses must necessarily be 
a slow one. On the other hand, the 
zeal and the intellectual distinction 
of many of the Converts were un- 
grudgingly admitted—an admission 
which was not incompatible with a 
feeling that humility was a virtue 
which would well become those who 
had only yesterday recanted their 
errors—especially when they found 
themselves in the presence of those 
with whom the traditions of Ca- 
tholicism were as a sweet habit of 


the blood. 

—J. C. Sneap-Cox, The Life of Cardinal 
Vaughan (London: Herbert and Daniel), Vol. 
I., pp. 67-70. 











Foreign Periodicals. 


Lay CONFESSORS. 


Is it generally known that there 
once existed a practice of confess- 
ing to laymen? That piece of infor- 
mation will be branded as suspect 
by many, even by those who are 
quite prepared to hear of peculiar 
customs connected with the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. The “acts” of the 
penitent stated in reverse order as 
Satisfaction, Confession, and Con- 
trition, supply us with convenient 
headings for historical treatment: 
in the first centuries, the perform- 
ance of severe penitential works was 
all important; in the seventh cen- 
tury the emphasis had shifted to 
confession; and in the twelfth the 
theological schools began to discuss 
the difficult problems of attrition. 
When the canonical penances were 
on the wane, the faithful, believing 
that they were called on to find at 
least an imperfect substitute, 
adopted the practice, common in the 
monasteries, of the non-sacramental 
confession of venial sin; hence for 
several centuries—from about the 
seventh to the twelfth—it was quite 
an ordinary thing to find a layman 
humbling himself by confessing his 
venial sins to another layman. To- 
wards the end of that roughly in- 
dicated period there was a further 
and very remarkable development: 
it was held by theologians that a 
dying man, for instance, would be 
bound to confess his mortal sins to 
a layman, if no priest could be had; 
the argument by which they sup- 
ported this conclusion was that, in 
the circumstances, it was only by 
such a confession that the penitent 


could assure himself of the genu- 
ineness of his resolve to submit his 
sins to the sacramental keys. In- 
deed, some of them seem to have 
gone further and to have maintained 
that a confession of that nature 
(with attrition) sufficed for divine 
pardon. Even St. Thomas was 
tainted with the same error, but his 
method of reasoning was somewhat 
different: arguing apparently from 
the principle that he who cannot 
discharge an obligation perfectly is 
bound to an imperfect fulfillment, 
he contended that, in the case we 
have supposed, the sinner being un- 
able to receive a true sacrament 
would be bound to receive a quasi- 
sacrament by confessing to a lay- 
man. This opinion, however, is 
found only in his youthful Com- 
mentary on the Sentences; had he 
lived to complete the part of the 
Summa in which the question would 
have been treated, he would prob- 
ably have ranged himself with the 
great majority of theologians and 
canonists who denied absolutely the 
obligation of lay-confession, and 
maintained that the penitent is 
bound to nothing more than the de- 
sire of the Sacrament. There is the 
further point that it was St. Thomas 
himself who, by his contribution to 
the discussion on attrition, which 
had begun a century earlier, helped 
more than any other to deal a death- 
blow to the practice of lay-confes- 
sion, for it was he who first clearly 
established the true doctrine that 
the absolution given by the priest 
is the very soul of the Sacrament. 


—The Australasian Catholic Record Guat 
N. S. W.), October, 1927. 








FREUDIAN FIGMENTS. 


Freup is a Viennese Jew, who 
was led through the influence of 
Charcot, at la Salpétriére, in Paris, 
and of Pierre Janet, to look for the 
cause of hysteria in psychic devel- 
opments. (It may be remarked 
that it was generally accepted then 
that hysteria was peculiar to wom- 
en.) But Freud soon gave a wider 
interpretation to this hypothesis, and 
asserted that different maladies had 
their origin in compelling represen- 
tations from the subconscious Ego, 
and that their cure was to be found 
in a counter reaction, that is trac- 
ing the malady back to its psychic- 
mechanism in that unconscious 
area. This das Es (non-official Ego) 
is full of the corruptness, especially 
of a sexual character, caused by the 
suppressions that necessarily fol- 
low from the pruderie and puritan- 
ism of society, that compels the bot- 
tling up of erotic tendencies in the 
non-efficient Ego. Psycho-analysis 
is a sort of hypnotism, and very 
much a method of suggestion, with 
an enormous technique of assump- 
tions based on an irrational deter- 
minism of sexual symbolism. It is 
easy now to see Freud fairly well 
engaged in the sorcery of sexual in- 
terpretations, based largely on 
dreams. Pansexualism is another 
name for this theory. In the sub- 
conscious is to be sought, according 
to this system of diagnosis, the 
reason of all reactions. All appe- 
tites, all inclinations, have their 
headquarters there, in a faculty that 
admits no light. Civilization has 
atrophied the self-preservation ten- 
dencies of the sub-conscious Ego, 
and hence that faculty is free to give 
all attention to the generative pro- 
cess, that of reproduction. The non- 
official Ego is the power-house of 
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the Freudian complezes, and of the 
all-pervading sexual one, libido. 
Having got so far, and restricted 
human activity, prompted by the 
sub-conscious, to a sexual inclina- 
tion, it is no wonder that Freud 
turns to that complex for the cause 
of all human ailments, and he does 
so in a way that must make psy- 
chologists and physiologists alike 
smile at the science of psycho- 
therapeutics as evolved by him. His 
system, it is true, leaves room for 
the suppression, under education, 
religion, etc., of the libido complez, 
but it is ultimately determined to 
prevail, and if he is ever consulted 
by patients all his diagnostic meth- 
ods centre around this complex; 
hence, he is caricatured as forcing 
inhibitions literally down people’s 
throats. This is really a repressed 
urge! a psychic cleansing! 

The erotic sex-complex appears in 
the new born babe; its every move- 
ment, impulse, and inclination are 
begotten of sex, so that desire, jeal- 
ousy, and the struggles that mark 
them are apparent in the suckling. 
But from the outside these proclivi- 
ties are censored by conventional 
life, and hence, they are inhibited, 
but the intellect of the child is col- 
oured by them, even if they are 
hidden in the chambers of the sub- 
conscious; and a true Freudian must 
seek them out, not as miscreants; 
oh, no, but as unblushing idols that 
deserve the light of day. From 
dreamland they are drawn; and the 
interpretation of the dream is the 
chef d’ceuvre of the whole Freudian 
system. Naturally, it requires a 
magic key, and to Freud belongs 
the honour and glory of having 
forged that. All the criminal in- 
clinations of das Es are discover- 
able. Out of the vasty deep, the 
cavernous depths of dreamland, he 
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summons spirits that are eloquent 
as portents of mischief. The dream 
is the via regia which leads to the 
sub-conscious, he says, for men are 
dishonest enough to throw on the 
sub-conscious the misdeeds of the 
conscious Ego. But the dream can 
camouflage too, for, in the act of be- 
coming cognizable, it exculpates it- 
self so as to become seemingly hon- 
est. As a result it is the criminal 
instinct that must be sought out. 
In modern conditions that is hard, 
for it is driven back and kept in the 
background of the unconscious un- 
til the key is applied which effects 
the transfer—the two personalities 
play hide-and-seek with one an- 
other, and one is a devil that tries 
to evade exorcism. So Freud is 
another Joseph to interpret the 
dreams of many Pharaos. The 
dream is a condensation of the hid- 
den thoughts of the dreamer. Be- 
hind a letter, a word, is to be found 
a whole life with the agitations and 
crises from which it might have 
been saved. It is well that human 
beings are not conscious of all this, 
for in reality they have escaped be- 
ing more immoral than they think, 
but at the same time they are more 
moral than they are aware, for, 
fortunately, the Freudian complex 
has neither logic nor ethics in it. 
Thus spake the modern Zarathustra 
eloquently from the symbolism of 
dreams! 

The dream is generally accepted 
as a topsy-turvey state of subcon- 
sciousness, to which little attention 
ought to be paid, for illusion is in- 
evitable in dreams, though at times 
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mental and physical states may be 
indicated thereby; but with the ex- 
aggerations and eccentricities pe- 
culiar to dreams. With Freud it is 
always a true index of suppressed 
desires, and the symbolism of its 
interpretation is the measure of its 
reality. To reduce all subconscious 
reactions to the theory of pansex- 
ualism is very depraving for man- 
kind, and is somewhat repugnant to 
experience and philosophic thought. 

When Freud found that he was 
isolated and attacked by the medical 
faculty in 1910 for his all-absorbing 
sexual complex, he immediately in- 
voked his persecution because a 
Jew, as were likewise his associates. 
It stands to reason that the desire 
of self-preservation, to make money, 
to carve a career, are more em- 
phatic in the normal man than the 
sex-compelling tendency, and in 
progressive, social, and religious 
bodies the sex equation is inconsid- 
erable. Moreover, on the verdict of 
reliable testimony, sex has very lit- 
tle to do with neurosis and hysteria. 
Other physical and moral causes 
can be assigned; according to every 
day experience, overwork, strain, 
worry, infection, heredity, etc., are 
the common causes. The whole sys- 
tem built up by Freud is fantastic 
to the extent of being foolish and 
arbitrary. Anything that is useful 
in it, from the point of view of auto- 
suggestion, was hitherto known and 
put in practice, as in dealing with 
scrupulous people, monomaniacs, 
and the hysterical generally. 


—Rev. T. O’Heruny, C.M., in The Irish Ec- 
clesiastical Record (Dublin), November, 1927. 








HE birth of Jesus in Bethlehem 
answers two vastly important 
questions that have tortured the 
soul of man from the beginning: 
first, how shall we picture God? and 
second, what are we to think of 
man? I say “picture” God, because 
in spite of philosophy which tells 
us that we can make no representa- 
tion of God, man has always de- 
manded a God whom he could see 
with his eyes and handle with his 
hands. The consequence was idol- 
atry, and all the sad, tragic vagaries 
of mythology. The familiar phrase 
of the scoffer, “man made God to 
his own image and likeness,” is un- 
fortunately true. God was pictured 
as grotesque, murderous, lecherous. 
Especially in the Orient, where 
Christ was born, the popular notion 
of the deity was ignoble and hor- 
rible. Lynn Thorndike, in his 
Short History of Civilization, speak- 
ing of the Aztecs 


Two and their hideously 
Christmas cruel worship, says 
Gifts. they “were about the 


most unfeeling peo- 
ple known to history, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Assyrians.” 
Now it was the Assyrian idea of God 
against which the prophets warned 
the Jewish people incessantly, and 
not altogether successfully. The 
chosen people, surrounded by the 
heathen, did not entirely escape the 
heathen tendency to make God vi- 
cious. In the popular mind Jeho- 
vah had some of the characteristics 
of Baal. True, the people cried 


“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
hosts,” 


but few understood the 
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meaning of “Holy,” as applied to 
God, until Christ came. 

Many a pious—and lachrymose— 
homily has been preached upon the 
text, “He was in the world, and the 
world was made by Him, and the 
world knew Him not: He came unto 
His own and His own received Him 
not.” Sad, indeed, but not strange. 
Those who had picked up notions 
of Isis and Osiris, during the cap- 
tivity in Egypt, and of Baal and 
Astarte in the Babylonian Captivity, 
and who were close pressed by a 
dominant race that worshiped Jupi- 
ter, Mars and Venus, could with dif- 
ficulty recognize God in a stable. Of 
course, they had Moses and the 
Prophets, just as we have the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and the parables. 
Bult pagan infiltrations and pagan 
corruptions clouded their notion of 
a gentle and merciful God, just as 
pagan influence in modern civiliza- 
tion modifies our idea of Gospel 
morality until perhaps Christ Him- 
self would not recognize it. There- 
fore, it may be just as well if we do 
not profess to be too deeply scan- 
dalized at the fact that His own peo- 
ple did not recognize Jesus. We 
don’t know Him too well ourselves. 


O it happens that the idea of God 
brought into the world by 
Christ was a startling novelty. That 
God could be humble, and poor, and 
helpless, was incredible. God was 
supposed to be rich and powerful 
and terrible. At least such was the 
notion of Him in the mind of the 
common people. As for the philos- 
ophers, they thought that God was 
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so far away and so inaccessible that 
man could not see Him, come in 
contact with Him, or even con- 
ceive of Him. The God in the crib, 
born of woman, seen and fondled by 
peasants, breathed upon by cattle, 
was the new revelation. 


T has been said “Christ’s revela- 

tion was Himself.” True, He came 
not so much to tell of God, as to 
manifest God in the flesh. “He that 
seeth Me seeth the Father.” When 
we think of God we think of Jesus. 
He is our God. Learned theologians 
and mystic saints tell us of a con- 
cept of God purified of all images, 
free of all imagination, apprehended 
only by minds en- 
dowed with super- 
human, supernat- 
ural power. We read 
of mystical experiences, visions, rap- 
tures, ecstasies, but we do not expect 
such favors for ourselves, this side 
of paradise. We who live on a lower 
spiritual plane confess that we can- 
not conceive God in His Pure Es- 
sence devoid of all images. So we 
take refuge in the thought of Jesus 
Christ. When we say “God,” we 
picture Christ: even when we pray 
“Our Father Who art in heaven,” 
we imagine ourselves standing be- 
side Christ on some field or mount 
in Galilee, our faces uplifted like 
His to the heavens. But we confess 
—perhaps to our shame—that we 
see nothing, except the light of the 
beatific vision upon our Master’s 
face. He is our God: the only God 
we feel we really know. We are 
thankful that God has taken hu- 
man flesh and come to earth. Oth- 
erwise we should probably be as 
superstitious as the heathen, who 
being “without God in the world” 
imagined many a vain thing and 
called it God. 


Jesus the 
Human God. 
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So Christmas means to us that we 
have a God we can understand, 
if not comprehend; an accessi- 
ble God. “That which was from 
the beginning we have heard, we 
have seen with our eyes, we have 
looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the Word of life. For 
the Life was manifested.” He that 
was “out beyond the shining of the 
farthest star . . . ever dwelling in- 
finitely far,” has come within our 
reach. “The hearts of children hold 
what worlds cannot.” This is the 
prime cause of our rejoicing at 
Christmas. 


DUT there is another. We have 

not only gotten a notion of how 
we should think of God: we have 
learned what God thinks of man. 
God thinks enough of man to share 
man’s nature. This revelation is as 
amazing, and as comforting, as the 


other. And it is necessary, perhaps 
now more than ever. 

It has been the fash- God’s 

ion of philosophers, Opinion 
from the beginning of Man. 


and almost without 

exception, to think and to speak 
contemptuously of man. At the 
present moment this affectation of 
cynicism seems at its height. We 
blame the war. Indeed we blame 
the war for everything. But there 
was pessimism before the war. In 
fact there is always pessimism. Peo- 
ple are always growing old and get- 
ting, as they say, “disillusioned.” 
Not a few are world-weary. Of 
course much of the easy, current 
cynicism is only a silly mannerism. 
Incidentally it is also pharisaical. 
Henry Thoreau, in his Journal, says 
“when I hear a grown man or wom- 
an say, ‘Once I had faith in men; 
now I have not,’ I am inclined to ask 
‘who are you whom the world has 
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disappointed?’ ” Finding fault with 
the human race is a prerogative that 
can belong by right only to one who 
is more than human. But God Him- 
self is more tolerant of human frail- 
ty and more confident of human dig- 
nity than many a human critic. God 
knows what is in man. He needs not 
that any man should tell Him. And 
yet he loves man, even to the point 
of becoming identified with man. 
“Of this race Christ was a member,” 
says the author of Ecce Homo, “and 
to this day is it not the best answer 
to all blasphemers of the species, the 
best consolation when our sense of 
degradation is keenest that a human 
brain was behind His forehead, and 
a human heart beating in His 
breast?” 


**T) LASPHEMERS of the species,” 
what a phrase! Blasphemy we 
understand to be indignity to God. 
But since God has become man, it 
becomes blasphemy to speak slight- 
ingly or bitterly of Man. The race is 
made sacred since the Son of God 
became part of it. Not part of it, but 
head of it. There is 

Blasphemy sublime truth in the 
Against Man? statement that Je- 
sus, the Son of God 

Incarnate, is in humanity, not as in 
some abstraction, but in every indi- 
vidual member of the race. All the 
race was in the first Adam. All the 
race is again in the second Adam. 
The Scriptures struggle (if I may 
use the phrase) to make us under- 
stand this difficult mystical fact. He 
is the vine, we are the branches. He 
is the head, we are the members. He 
is God. But God is all and in all. So 
Christ is identified with the race and 
with every individual of the race. 
For that reason it becomes blasphe- 
my to deny the dignity of the race, 
or of a single soul. 
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These are bold statements and 
may seem blasphemous themselves. 
But the Church, in this matter, as 
often, expresses a big truth with 
startling boldness: “O God who hast 
most wonderfully created human 
nature, and still more wonderfully 
re-created it, grant that we may be 
made partakers of His Divinity who 
became partaker of our humanity, 
Jesus Christ Thy Son.” 

Crashaw, most Catholic of all 
English poets, also wrestles with the 
bewildering mystery _ 


“Wellcome, all Wonders in one 
sight! 
Eternity shutt in a span. 
Sommer in Winter. Day in Night. 
Heaven in earth, and God in Man. 
Great little one! whose all-em- 
bracing birth 
Lifts earth to heaven, stoopes heav- 
en to earth.” 


“Where Thou art,” says 4 Kempis, 
of Christ, “there is heaven.” He 
lifts earth to heaven, stoops heaven 
to earth. This is the mystical mean- 
ing of Christmas. 


<i 
—_— 





HAVE quoted Thoreau. Perhaps 
the alert reader will surmise that 

I have been reading the recently 
published volume, The Heart of 
Thoreau’s Journals. Those who 
have not the fourteen volume edi- 
tion really must get this one. Even 
those who have the complete works 
of the Yankee philosopher, will find 
this single volume an indispensable 
vade mecum. The editor, Odell 
Shepard, reminds us that when 
Thoreau died (at the age of 45) he 
left thirty-nine volumes of Journals 
containing two million words! Not 
all that enormous mass of material 
has been used at any time, though 




















Thoreau himself constantly “quar- 
ried” from it to build his volumes, 
and since his death, all editors have 
dug material from that mine. The 
very fact that there is an edition of 
the Journals in fourteen volumes 
will doubtless cause many readers 
in these hurried days to be thankful 
that an editor with excellent taste 
and judgment has prepared this 
convenient one volume introduction 
to the strange Concord Yankee who 
was “naturalist, surveyor, hermit, 
odd-jobs-man, poet, philosopher,” 
and withal undoubted genius, al- 
most a century ago. 


HAT curious impulse is it that 

has compelled men, from the 
beginning of the history of litera- 
ture, to write “confessions,” autobi- 
ographies, and journals? I dare say 
the Freudians, with their ugly phi- 
losophy, will call such self-revela- 
tions a form of exhibitionism. Per- 
haps it is, in the 


The Urge case of men like 
to Self- Jean Jacques Rous- 
Expression. seau. But what of 


St. Augustine, who 
is obviously humiliated to the dust 
by the tale of his sins and yet can- 
not refrain from letting the world in- 
to the secrets of his soul? Or, to 
cite a somewhat different psycho- 
logical phenomenon, what of the old 
rascal and profligate Pepys, who 
wrote down his contemptible mean- 
nesses and his disgraceful lechery 
but thought to hide them forever in 
acipher? As one of his biographers 
David Hannay has said, “He put 
down whatever he saw, heard, felt 
or imagined, every motion of his 
mind, every action of his body. And 
he noted all this, not as he desired 
it to appear to others, but as it was 
to his seeing. The result is ‘a hu- 
man document’ of amazing vitality. 
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The man who displays himself to 
himself in the diary is often odious, 
greedy, cowardly, casuistical, bru- 
tal. He tells how he kicked his 
cook, and blacked his wife’s eye, 
and was annoyed when others saw 
what he had done. He notes how he 
compelled the wives of unfortunate 
men who came to draw their hus- 
bands’ pay at the navy office to pros- 
titute themselves; how he took 
‘compliments,’ that is to say gifts, 
from all who had business to do 
with the navy office; how he got tip- 
sy and suffered from sick headache; 
how he repented, made vows of so- 
briety, and found casuistical ex- 
cuses for breaking them.” 

Of course there is nothing of all 
this in the life or the Journals of 
Thoreau. He does, indeed, hint at 
serious moral delinquencies: “Now 
if there are any who think that I am 
vainglorious, that I set myself up 
above others and crow over their 


low estate, let me 
tell them that I And to 
could tell a _ piti- | Confession. 


ful story respecting 

myself as well as them, if my spirits 
held out to do it; I could encourage 
them with a sufficient list of fail- 
ures, and could flow as humbly as 
the very gutters themselves; I could 
enumerate a list of as rank offenses 
as ever reached the nostrils of heav- 
en; that I think worse of myself 
than they can possibly think of me, 
being better acquainted with the 
man. I put the best face on the mat- 
ter. I will tell them this secret, if 
they will not tell it to anybody else.” 
But in spite of this obviously exag- 
gerated self-condemnation he seems 
to have been a man of singular in- 
nocence. His thoughts and feelings 
about purity would do honor to a 
saint, though he professes himself 
again and again no orthodox Chris- 
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tian, lis reverence for women 
(their virtue if not their intelli- 


gence) is remarkable. 


[' may perhaps be said that he in- 

tended the Journals to be the 
raw material for books on natural 
history. But there is much more 
than natural history in the Jour- 
nals, As Mr. Shepard says, “What 
meaning his elaborate soundings in 
Concord River or his enumeration 
of growth-rings on 
old stumps were in- 
tended to have in a 
work which began 
spiritual autobiography, we 
The editor does re- 
“Thoreau’s Tran- 
scendental faith that every fact 
means something beyond itself,” 
and his own saying that “the most 
interesting and beautiful facts are 
so much the more poetry and that is 
their success. They are translated 
from earth to heaven.” This is rem- 
iniseent of Wordsworth——and yet it 
is different. Thoreau looked upon 
nature as a mystical revelation of 
God. “My profession,” he says, “is 
to be always on the alert to find God 
in nature, to know His lurking- 
places, to attend all the oratorios, 
the operas, in nature.” Apparently 
there is no pantheism here, not even 
a diluted half Christian Words- 
worthian pantheism. Indeed it is 
rather Shakespearean: “tongues in 
trees, books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones.” 


Seeking God 
In Nature 


as a 
cannot say.” 
mark however, 


UT there is sadness in_ this 
spiritual autobiography. “His 
Journals,” says the sympathetic ed- 
itor, “record a long struggle be- 
tween the poet and the naturalist in 
him, and what looks like the poet’s 
slow defeat. Facts which almost any 
man might have gathered, and 
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many men more accurately than he, 
seem to have overpowered his quick- 
coming fancies and stifled his 
thought. The whole process re- 
minds one of Charles Darwin's fa- 
mous confession, although it can- 
not be said of Thoreau, that he sat 
passively by and watched the death 
of his nobler nature. 
He was probably 
thinking of himself 
when he said that the 
youth gets together 
materials for a bridge to the moon, 
and at length the middle-aged man 
decides to make a woodshed with 
them.” 

Thoreau himself says, “Everyman 
will be a poet if he can: otherwise a 
philosopher or man of science. This 
proves the superiority of the poet.” 
Right! the poet sees, the philoso- 
pher reasons. Scholasticism, the 
most relentlessly reasonable of all 
philosophies, admits, none the less, 
the superiority of the mystic seer 
over the logician. God does not 
reason. Still less does He argue. 
He is not compelled to take one 
slow step of thought after an- 
other, plodding laboriously from 
premise to conclusion. He simply 
knows. So with Jesus: time and 
again they who had contact with 
Him were compelled to cry with the 
Samaritan women “I perceive that 
Thou art a prophet,” or with Peter, 
“Lord Thou knowest all things!” So 
with the poets. We call some of 
them “philosophical poets” but even 
these do not arrive at their conclu- 
sions by syllogism. They scorn rati- 
ocination. They have a simpler way 
of knowing truth. One of them has 
said, “Look into thine own heart and 
write.” Now it is a fact of vast sig- 
nificance that all poets looking into 
their own heart, or into nature, 
agree that man and nature are a 


Decline from 
Poet to 
Philosopher. 
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revelation of the Infinite. In their 
eyes “the earth and every common 
sight” reeks with divinity. One 
thing they cannot accept——material- 
ism. They have one great tempta- 
tion,—to be impatient and scornful 
of the dull clods of men who cannot 
see what they see. They say con- 
temptuously of us what Isaias says 
of idols, “Having eyes they see not.” 

This, of course, is unfortunate. 
They should be more merciful to us, 
if only for the sake of their own 
spiritual health. The habit of scorn 
is fatal to the soul—especially if it 
be scorn for man. Thoreau some- 
times fell into this danger. To him 


“nature” was wiser and better than 

man. He could com- 
Nature a mune with a leaf, or 
Higher a toad, or a wood- 
Revelation chuck, not to say 
Than Man? a flowing river or 


a sunset, and get 
more inspiration out of the inter- 
view than out of conversation with 
men. He arrives at that pass when 
he can say, “Talked or tried to talk 
with R. W. E. [Emerson]. Lost my 
time—nay almost my identity.” He 
was equally impatient with Bronson 
Alcott: “I have devoted most of my 
day to Mr. Alcott. He is broad and 
genial but indefinite; some would 
say feeble; forever feeling about 
vainly in his speech and touching 
nothing,” a characterization which, 
by the way, corroborates Father 
Hecker’s idea of Alcott. In general 
he confesses, “By my intimacy with 
nature I find myself withdrawn 
from man. My interest in the sun 
and the moon, in the morning and 
the evening, compels me to solitude. 
...In your higher moods what man 
is there to meet? I am sure that if 
I call for a companion in my walk 
I have relinquished some closeness 
of communion with Nature.” This 
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may seem cynical, but a similar sen- 
timent is expressed by the gentle 
author of The Imitation of Christ, 
“As often as I went among men I re- 
turned less a man.” 

Occasionally Thoreau, though, in 
the main, sweet-tempered, shows 
the effect of annoyance with the in- 
anity of much human companion- 
ship. For example (though this 
sentence is anything but character- 
istic of the habitual language of the 
poet-naturalist) he says, “What men 
call social virtues, good fellowship, 
is commonly but the virtue of pigs 
in a litter, which lie close together 
to keep each other warm. It brings 
men together in crowds and mobs 
in barrooms and elsewhere, but it 
does not deserve the name of vir- 
tue.” His contemporary, Whitman, 
would have disagreed flamboyantly 
with that opinion of the solatium 
humanitatis. But Thoreau did not 
entirely mean what he said. He 
confesses later on, “I find that I 
have used more harsh, extravagant 
and cynical expressions concerning 
mankind and individuals than I had 
intended.” 


E is happier in his expressions 

of a preference for solitude as a 
means of communing with what is 
higher than man. “The true poet 
will ever live aloof from society, 
wild to it, as the finest singer is the 
wood thrush, a forest bird.” “How 
shall I help myself? By withdrawing 
into the garret. . . . Completely si- 
lent and attentive I 


will be this hour, The Poet 
and the next, and _ Lives Aloof. 
forever. The most 


positive life that history notices 
has been a constant retiring out of 
life.” In that sentiment is the heart 
of the philosophy of monasticism, 
though Thoreau probably imagined 
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that he disliked all “monkish- 
ness.” 

He gives an unusual reason for 
his preference for nature rather 
than man. He says: “He [man] is 


constraint, she [nature] is freedom 


to me. He makes me wish for an- 
other world. She makes me content 
with this.” If this were true, it 


would be an indictment against Na- 
ture. She must not satisfy us, or we 
shall lose our divine discontent. If 
that be lost, faith and hope are gone, 
and with them poetry as well as re- 
ligion. St. Augustine was wiser with 
his ever famous, “Our hearts are 
restless until they find rest in 
Thee.” Chesterton (a long way aft- 
er Augustine) says, “There is an op- 
timism that is the very heart of hell. 
It tell us that we fit into this world.” 

But again Thoreau takes leave to 
disagree with himself, and in so do- 
ing to set himself right. The pas- 
sage is a splendid example of true 
philosophy poetically expressed, in 
a word, an example of the genuine 
Thoreau. “We soon get through 
with Nature. She excites an expec- 


tation which’ she 
Nature too cannot satisfy. The 
Fails Us. merest child which 


has rambled into a 
copsewood dreams of a wilderness 
so wild and strange and inexhausti- 
ble as Nature can never show him. 
The red-bird which I saw on my 
companion’s string on election days 
I thought but the outmost sentinel 
of the wild, immortal camp,—of the 
wild and dazzling infantry of the 
wilderness,—that the deeper woods 
abounded with redder birds still; 
but, now that I have threaded all 
our woods and waded our swamps, 
I have never yet met with his com- 
peer, still less his wilder kindred. 
The red-bird which is the last of Na- 
ture is but the first of God.” 
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i return for one final sentence 
expressing his discontent with 
men, this time from a different an- 
gle: “After lecturing twice this win- 
ter I feel that I am in danger of 
cheapening myself by trying to be- 
come a successful lecturer, i. e. to 
interest my audiences. I am disap- 
pointed to find that most that I am, 
and value myself for, is lost, or 
worse than lost, on my audience. 
I fail to get even the attention 
of the mass. I should suit them bet- 
ter if I suited myself less. I feel that 
the public demand an average man 
‘ You cannot interest them 
except if you are like them and 
sympathize with them.” Let it not 
be imagined that the man who 
wrote those words was a snob or an 
aristocrat. He was, in manner and 
in deed, democratic. He can say 
truthfully, “When I would go a-vis- 
iting I find that I go off the fashion- 
able street... to where man meets 
man and not polished shoe meets 
shoe.” Yet he found it impossible to 
“talk with crowds and keep his vir- 
tue.” But who that has done much 
public speaking can fail to under- 
stand what he means? Who can 
claim to have been always able to 
converse with men on his own plane 
and not on theirs? He dare not ex- 


pose his innermost 

soul to them,—or tell People Drag 
them the hidden se- the Preacher 
crets of his heart. Down. 


That would be inde- 

cent. He cannot even venture to pre- 
sent the people with some moder- 
ately intellectual pabulum, for fear 
of that horrible epithet “high- 
brow.” No man can really “preach 
himself.” 

So, if he yields to the ordinary 
temptation of the popular orator, he 
takes refuge in banalities and inan- 
ities, and these seem to delight his 




















hearers. I do not mean to say that 
he deliberately indulges in claptrap 
to gain the favor of the crowd. 
That would be another and a 
deeper sin. But he discovers that 
in a crowd of, let us say a thou- 
sand people, there are seven or eight 
hundred who drag him down. They 
are too many for him. His own lit- 
tle solitary mind, not too sure even 
of itself, is not strong enough to go 
down to them, lift them up and 
command them, “Stay on_ this 
plane; let us converse upon things 
that really matter. Let us scout the 
pifle of the moment, and consider 
life sub specie xternitatis, as it is in 
the eyes of God, and in ours in those 
rare moments when we see eye to 
eye with God.” There may be men 
who can do that. But those men are 
rare. There have not been a hun- 
dred of them since Christ. The or- 
dinary speaker is dragged down 
even more than the crowd is lifted 
up. The only security against this 
danger is silence, and solitude. Per- 

haps that is the rea- 


All Genius son why every wise 
Craves preacher longs for 
Solitude. the day when he can 


shut his mouth and 
retire to the peace and quiet of a 
monastery cell. The Protestant 
world in general claims to think ill 
of the monastic principle. They tell 
us that monks are cowards who run 
away from life. But I think most 
men whose vocation keeps them in 
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the public eye, would be glad to run 
away at least for a while: “The 
world is too much with us.” 

Here then, is a significant differ- 
ence between Emerson and Thoreau 
—Emerson was the darling of the 
lecture platform; Thoreau was the 
solitary. His monastery was the 
woods and the hills about Concord. 
There he refreshed his spirit. What 
God spoke to him in solitude is in 
essence the same that He has whis- 
pered to medieval monks in their 
cells, and to the ancient hermits in 
the Thebaid. It is marvelous how 
men in different ages, and in differ- 
ent atmospheres, physical and spir- 
itual, seem all to come to the same 
conclusion about the hidden mys- 
tery behind the veil of earthly phe- 
nomena. We say, by way of ex- 
planation of that fact, that there 
must have been a primitive revela- 
tion which has never been entirely 
lost amongst any people. There 
seems also to be a continuous reve- 
lation, less strictly so called, given 
to poets and philosophers, as well 
as to saints and mystics. Substan- 
tially they all say the same thing. 
Not the least of them is the old- 
fashioned Yankee pencil-maker, this 
odd fellow who referred to himself 
as “the humblest, cheapest, least 
dignified man in the village.” He 
was a philosopher, a poet, and 
something of a mystic. In the 
Catholic Church he might have 
grown into a St. Francis of Assisi. 














THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Tue President sent his annual 
message to Congress on December 
6th, the day after the convening of 
the Legislative body, and it was read 
in both the Senate and the House. 
The message dealt with the major 
problems of government, including 
farm relief, flood control, the reduc- 
tion of taxes, prohibition, foreign re- 
lations, the merchant marine, and 
inland navigation. The President 
opposed the McNary-Haugen plan 
for farm relief and favored the es- 
tablishment of a Government board 
to lend money from a revolving 
fund to aid codperative marketing. 
The message suggested that legisla- 
tion by this Congress to forestall 
floods in the Mississippi valley 
should be confined to the building 
of dikes and spillways along the 
lower river. Conflicting views are 
held as to the amount of tax reduc- 
tion possible; the President merely 
points out that no deficit must be 
caused :—reduction must stop short 
of that. 

The building of more cruisers, 
submarines, and airplanes for the 
navy was urged, without engaging 
in competitive building; and the 
army must be kept adequate for na- 
tional defense. On the vexed ques- 
tion of prohibition the President 
said there was imposed upon “the 
citizenship of the country, and es- 
pecially upon all public officers, not 
only the duty to enforce, but the ob- 
ligation to observe, the sanctions of 
this constitutional provision and its 
resulting laws. If this condition 
could be secured, all question con- 





Recent Events. 


cerning prohibition would cease.” 
The President lauded the advances 
made by negroes and Indians in this 
country, but deprecated the crime 
of “lynching,” and asked Congress 
for adequate laws for its elimina- 
tion; he pointed out that there still 
remained much to be done for the 
care and advancement of the In- 
dians. Foreign relations were dealt 
with briefly, stressing our national 
desire for peace. “Proposals for pro- 
moting the peace of the world,” said 
President Coolidge, “‘will have care- 
ful consideration.” 

On the same day, in an address to 
the Republican National Committee, 
Mr. Coolidge made clear that he did 
not wish to be a candidate for re- 
election in 1928. 





NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 


IRVING FisHeER, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Yale, brought forward 
some facts and figures a month ago 
to show that the country was in no 
danger from an “unhealthy pros- 
perity.” Professor Fisher admits 
we have made a remarkable ad- 
vance from the depression year, 
1921, but he points out that in 1926, 
the year of our greatest national in- 
come, a large proportion of the to- 
tal population had barely enough to 
live on from day to day. This total 
income has been estimated by the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, to be 90 billion dollars. 
Other estimates place the figure at 
77 and 74 billions. Professor Fish- 
er accepts the highest estimate, and 
then, following Prof. Williford I. 

















King’s division of the population in- 
to four economic groups, he points 
out that the two lowest, namely, the 
“lower middle” and “poorest” re- 
ceived approximately only 47% 
million dollars out the total of 90 
billion. These two classes comprise 
80 per cent of our population. The 
“poorest” class alone has 76,000,000 
people; their income per person, was 
less than $460. It is noteworthy that 
in Prof. King’s classification, this 
“poorest” class includes manual and 
office workers, small business men, 
many managers and most engineers. 

Summing up, Prof. Fisher said: 
“It is true that the basic figures for 
such estimates as that made by Dr. 
King are admittedly unsatisfactory. 
The state and federal governments 
do not gather enough facts about 
the national income. For in some 
items the omissions have to be sup- 
plied by clever guesswork. But 
surely the careful calculations of 
Dr. King and the National Bureau of 
Economic Research are much better 
than the pure guesswork and loose 
generalizations about American 
‘prosperity’ which now pass current 
in this country, and are implied in 
the reports of official and other visit- 
ing delegations from Europe.” 

! 





New CARDINALS. 


On December 19th Pope Pius XI. 
created five new cardinals, all non- 
Italians, thus dividing the College of 
Cardinals equally among Italians 
and non-Italians. There are now 
thirty-three of each. The new Car- 
dinals are: Monsignor Alexis Le- 


picier, titular Archbishop of Tar- 
sus; Monsignor Raymond Rouleau, 
Archbishop of Quebec; Monsignor 
Segura y Saenz, Archbishop of Bur- 
gos, who is transferred to the Arch- 
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bishopric of Toledo; Monsignor 
Henry Binet, Archbishop of Besan- 
con, and Monsignor Justinian Szer- 
edyi, just appointed Archbishop of 
Gran and Primate of Hungary. 


<i 
— 





REJECTION OF THE REVISED 
PRAYER Book. 


THE final word as to the accept- 
ance of the Revised Anglican 
Prayer Book was spoken by the 
English Parliament. On December 
14th, the House of Lords approved 
the measure authorizing the new 
Prayer Book by an overwhelming 
majority, 241 to 88. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury proposed the measure 
and the Archbishop of York closed 
the debate by a speech favoring the 
Book. The opposition was led by 
Lord Cushendun. 

The following day the question 
was submitted to the House of Com- 
mons which reversed the decision 
of the Lords by a vote of 247 to 205. 
The New York Times reporting the 
event said: “It was the most dra- 
matic reversal of events in recent 
public affairs at the climax of a de- 
bate of tense emotion and scenes of | 
extraordinary excitement.” It is two 
hundred and sixty-five years since 
a prayer book measure was before 
Parliament. The Church author- 
ities had been so certain of the ap- 
proval of the new Book that it is said 
100,000 copies of it have already 
been sold. 

The measure was introduced by 
W. C. Bridgeman, First Lord of the 
Admiralty. There were many inter- 
ruptions during his speech, which 
was inaffective in winning the sup- 
port of his audience. The opposi- 
tion was led by the Home Secretary, 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks, known 
to be vehemently against the Cath- 
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olic Party in the Church of England. 
He accused the Bishops of not being 
able to cope with the Romish prac- 
tices tolerated for the last twenty 
years, and so they proposed to sur- 
render to them in this new Prayer 
Book. He maintained that those 
who believe in the Real Presence and 
who adore the Sacrament have no 
place within the Church of England. 
The Home Secretary was ably sup- 
ported by the Scottish Socialist, Ros- 
slyn Mitchell, who is a Presbyterian. 
“He loosed Cromwellian thunders 
upon the measure,” says the Times. 
He, too, seemed to think the new 
Prayer Book leaned toward Catholic 
belief in the Real Presence. The 
Church of England hitherto had 
kept to the Protestant side in the 
controversies about Transubstantia- 
tion, but if the proposed Book was 
adopted England would be made 
Roman in a generation, was his con- 
tention. 

Two members of the Cabinet tried 
to stem the rising tide of opposition. 
Lord Hugh Cecil gave a detailed ar- 
gument in favor of adoption point- 
ing out that rejection would play 
directly into the hands of those 
who desired disestablishment. The 
Prime Minister then tried to save 
the day arguing that the only ques- 
tion was whether acceptance or re- 
jection would best serve the reli- 
gious needs of the nation. “I be- 
lieve I am right in thinking,” he 
said, “that the comprehensiveness of 
that spirit of compromise which has 
been a mark of the Church of Eng- 
land for centuries is a thing worth 
preserving in national life. Mark 
this, that if it disappears, no law 
could re-create a church of that 
kind. How many members in this 
House believe the Church would sur- 
vive disestablishment?” 


These pleas were in vain. By a 
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margin of forty-two the Revised 
Prayer Book was defeated. “The 
effect of the rejection,” according to 
the Herald Tribune, “is that all the 
labors in the Church for the revision 
of the Prayer Book, unaltered since 
1662, which had come to a head dur- 
ing the last twenty years, and cul- 
minated in the acceptance of revi- 
sion by the Church of England As- 
sembly after a protracted discussion, 
have gone for nothing, and the 
whole question is thrown back into 
the melting pot.” 


-— 
ee 





LINDBERGH, ENvoy or Goop WILL, 


Cot. CHarLes A. LINDBERGH, 
whose lone flight to France last May 
thrilled the whole world, rose from 
Bolling Field, Washington, D. C., 
shortly after noon on December 
13th, pointed the Spirit of St. Louis 
to the south-west, and was off to 
Mexico City, 2,000 miles away. At 
4 o’clock the next afternoon Lind- 
bergh landed safely on the flying 
field at Valbuena. Ambassador Mor- 
row, and President Calles with sev- 
eral thousand people were waiting 
at the field to receive him. 

President Coolidge wired congrat- 
ulations to Col. Lindbergh and al- 
most at the same time signed the 
bill bestowing the Congressional 
medal upon the young aviator. The 
President’s message was given out 
by the State Department. It said: 


“The people of the United States 
are proud to applaud the successful 
culmination of another of your cou- 
rageous ventures. I wish to add my 
hearty congratulations to you in be- 
ing the first to fly without a stop be- 
tween the capitals of the two neigh- 
bor republics. 

“I am confident that as the har- 
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binger of good will from the people 
of the United States to the people of 
Mexico you will materially assist the 
two countries to cement friendly re- 
lations, and I feel sure that the true 
spirit of your mission will be sym- 
pathetically understood by the 
United States and Mexico.” 


The avowed purpose of the flight 
is contained in this message. At the 
same time a Senate special commit- 
tee was investigating the charge 
made by the Hearst newspapers that 
a bribery fund of $1,215,000, from 
the Mexican treasury was to be dis- 
tributed among four U. S. Senators. 
And religious-minded people in this 
country continue to be appalled by 
the constant reports of the cold- 
blooded murders of priests, nuns, 
and laymen, because they wish to 
worship God as members of the 
Catholic Church. 


<i 
oe 





CARDINAL BONZANO. 


Tue Catholic Church in America 
was deeply grieved by the news of 
the death of Cardinal Bonzano on 
November 26th in Rome, for His 
Eminence had endeared himself to 
Americans during his ten years’ res- 
idence in Washington as Apostolic 
Delegate. Even more recently, at 
the time of the great Eucharistic 
Congress in Chicago, Cardinal Bon- 
zano had come to this country as 
Papal Legate. 

John Bonzano was born of a peas- 
ant family in 1867. After his studies 
in Rome he was ordained in 1890 
and went immediately as a mission- 
ary to China. Impaired health 
forced his return to his native land 
six years later where he continued 
his studies, and in 1904 he became 
Rector of the Pontifical Urban Col- 
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lege. It was in 1912 that Msgr. Bon- 
zano was made Titular Archbishop 
of Melitene and sent as Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States. Only 
to be elevated to the Cardinalate 
was he recalled to the Eternal City 
in 1922, subsequently filling impor- 
tant posts on several of the Sacred 
Congregations. 

Cardinal Bonzano was a stanch 
friend of the Paulist Fathers. In 
December, 1924, he selected their 
Church of Santa Susanna in Rome 
as his Titular Church. 

When His Eminence Cardinal 
Hayes of New York heard of the 
death of his brother Cardinal, he 
paid him the following tribute: 

“Officially, an eminent Church- 
man of world experience, personal- 
ly, most lovable of men to all who 
knew him, he served the cause of re- 
ligion and civilized progress in va- 
ried posts, until the best that was 
in him of mind and heart, culture 
and training, he gave to our own be- 
loved land for ten years as Apostolic 
Delegate in Washington. . . . The 
memory of his exalted service, in- 
spiring spirituality, and personal 
charm, will live with us until we are 
gathered to our fathers. May his . 
noble soul rest in peace.” 


- 
> 





DIVORCES ON THE INCREASE. 


THE Department of Commerce has 
issued a report showing that while 
marriages increased 1.2 per cent in 
1926 over 1925, divorces increased 
3.1 per cent in the same period. 
There were 180,868 divorces in 
1926, an increase of 5,419 over the 
number in 1925. Lest it should be 
thought an increased population 
would account for this alarming in- 
crease in the number of broken 
homes, the report estimates on the 
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basis of 1,000 of population. On 
this basis the number of divorces 
granted in 1926 was 1.54 per 1,000 
of population as against 1.52 in 
1925. “The rate of 1.54 divorces 
per 1,000 of the population,” con- 
tinues the Report, “which is shown 
for the United States as a whole, 
likewise represents the combination 
of data which gives rates in the in- 
dividual States ranging from 0.18 in 
the District of Columbia and 0.41 in 
New York, to 3.52 in Oregon and 
13.19 in Nevada.” 


<i 
— 





FRENCH RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 


A STATEMENT has been circulated 
among the Deputies signed by 115 
names of moderates and conserva- 
tives calling for the abrogation of 
the laws against Religious in France. 
So far, the moderate socialists, and 
communists have refused to asso- 
ciate themselves with the declara- 
tion. M. Groussau who drew up the 
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statement demands that the govern- 
ment should grant to all associa- 
tions, religious or not, the right to 
own property. It is demanded, fur- 
thermore, that the Waldeck-Rous- 
seau Law of 1901 be amended to 
eliminate the clauses against the 
Religious Congregations, and that 
the Combes Law of 1904 which 
denied these Congregations the right 
to teach, be abrogated. 

Some of the Communities never 
left France, profiting by special 
authorizations granted prior to 
1901; others expelled then have 
since returned and are working 
openly. The Little Sisters of the 
Poor have 103 institutions outside 
Paris, the Sisters of Charity operate 
783, and the Jesuits conduct 
schools and colleges all over France. 
The obnoxious laws are still on the 
statutes, however, and even though 
they are not repealed during this 
session, the question will probably 
play an important réle in the elec- 
tions next spring. 











Our Contributors. 


Rev. STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
(“Imagery in Literature” I.), is a 
well-known Irish Jesuit writer and 
the founder of the Central Catholic 
Library, Dublin. His fine study of 
“The Imagery of the Bible” was a 
feature of our March and April, 
1926, numbers. Father Brown’s 
latest work, The World of Imagery, 
has just been published. 


A. L. Maycock (“Pliny and Tra- 
jan”) is a new contributor, an Eng- 
lishman who as geodetic surveyor in 
the employ of the Royal-Dutch- 
Shell Oil Combine, has been sta- 
tioned in Egypt, Sinai, and the 
United States. He is a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, holds 
his B.A. from Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and has recently published his 
first book, The Inquisition. 


JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 
(“Waves”), whose delicate verse ap- 
pears from time to time in our 
pages, is a member of The Poetry 
Society of America, The Poetry So- 
ciety of England, and founder of 
The Lyric, a magazine of verse pub- 
lished in Norfolk, Va. 


Nan O’REILLY (“Trappings of 
Woe”) will be remembered as the 
author of “The Altar,” a story which 
was published in our January, 1926, 
issue, and put om the special Roll 
of Honor in Edward J. O’Brien’s 
The Best Short Stories of 1926. 


CHARLES TRUEMAN LANHAM 
(“War’’), a contributor to our pages 
since his West Point days, is Sec- 
ond Lieutenant in the 12th Infan- 


try, Fort Howard, Md. His poems 
appear in many anthologies and 
periodicals. 


GeorGE D. Meapows (“TheFather 
of English Mysticism”), whose dis- 
cerning criticism is so often a fea- 
ture of our Book Review Depart- 
ment, gives us an interesting study 
of Richard Rolle in his current con- 
tribution. 


FRANCES Epps-CaNavan (“When 
Mischa Elman Played”) is a native 
of Manitoba, residing in Victoria, 
B. C. She is a member of various 
Canadian literary clubs, and devotes 
her time to writing. Her work has 
appeared in many Canadian and 
American periodicals. 


THoMAS F. MEEHAN (The “Offi- 
cial Catholic Directory”) is an old 
contributor to THE CATHOLIC 
Wokr.p, who returns after a long ab- 
sence; he is editor of Records and 
Studies and other publications of . 
The United States Catholic Histori- 
cal Society, and a member of the ed- 
itorial staff of America. 


J. Corson MILLER (“Citadel”), a 
poet frequently amongst our con- 
tributors, has recently published a 
second volume of verse, Horn from 
Caerleon. 


Rev. A. C. Kraas, S.J. (“Robert 
Southwell, Jesuit Martyr-Poet”), 
was born and educated in St. Louis, 
Mo., entered the preparatory semi- 
nary of the Archdiocese, later join- 
ing the Society of Jesus. He is at 
present pursuing his philosophical 
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studies in the Isle of Jersey, Eng- 
land. 


W. Brancu JOHNSON (“One Morn- 
ing in Quimper”) gives us another 
of the interesting studies of the 
French countryside, resulting from 
his travels in that country. Within 
the year he has published two books 
of like inspiration, Folktales of 
Provence, and Folktales of Brittany. 


Mary JENNER GAWADE (“A 
Prayer’), a newcomer to our col- 
umns, is an Englishwoman, who 
married an Indian of high connec- 
tions, a convert to the Faith, and 
since his premature death, has been 
guardian to the Heir Apparent of 
Kilchipure State, Central India. Her 
poems have appeared in various 
periodicals in England and India. 


Mrs. ANNETTE S. Driscoit (“In 
Memoriam—Katherine E. Conway”) 
is a Bostonian by birth and resi- 
dence, a successful teacher of music 
who took up magazine writing about 
six years ago. She writes for the 
leading Catholic periodicals, and has 
in preparation a book on Literary 
Convert Women. 


ALBERT ReYNAupD (“The Missing 
Link”), a resident of New Dorp, 
Staten Island, is another old con- 
tributor, whose return we welcome. 
He holds his LL.D. from Seton Hall 
College, his LL.B. from Columbia 
University, and his Ph.D. from Vil- 
lanova. Mr. Reynaud was formerly 
a judge of the Municipal Court of 
N. Y. City. 


Rev. H. J. HeaGney (“Recollec- 
tions of Father Ryan”) is the pastor 
of the Church of St. Louis in Cam- 
den, Ark., the author of much juve- 
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nile fiction, and serials and articles 
of a religious nature. He formerly 
taught English Literature at Little 
Rock College, Ark., and was Pro- 
fessor of Church History at St. 
John’s Seminary in that city. 


CAROLINE Scuictt (“To Mere- 
dith”) lives in Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
where she teaches English and 
Greek History in the local High 
School. She holds her B.A. degree 
from the State University of Iowa, 
and is a contributor to Western 
periodicals. 


Fe.ix Hope (“Some Thoughts on 
the ‘New’ History”) is an English 
writer whose interesting article, “Le 
Jongleur de Dieu” appeared in our 
issue of October, 1924. 


Grace HALL Titus (“Mora”), is a 
new contributor living in Los Angel- 
es, Calif. Her present offering is 
her first story to be submitted to 
any publication, and our readers 
will agree that it will doubtless be 
followed by many others. 


Ruth Harwoop (“Silver Morn- 
ing’) whose verse we first published 
three years ago, is an artist and 
writer of Berkeley, Calif. 


Ricut Rev. THomas J. SHAHAN, 
S.T.D. (“A Pioneer Catholic Bish- 
op’), distinguished Rector of the 
Catholic University of America, who 
is about to retire from that position, 
is too well-known in literary and 
educational circles to need any in- 
troduction. 


CATHERINE PARMENTER (“Song of 
the Winds”) who shares. her 
mother’s literary talent, gives us 
herewith another charming poem. 





Mew Books. 


Life, Character and Influence of Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam. By John 
Joseph Mangan.—Twilight Songs. By Katharine Tynan.—The Ordinary Ways of 
the Spiritual Life. By Msgr. Albert Farges.—The Road to Xanadu. By John 
Livingston Lowes.—Cresting the Ridge. By a Sister of Notre Dame.—The Best 
Continental Short Stories of 1925-26 and the Yearbook of the Continental Short’ 
Story. Edited by Richard Eaton.—The Best Short Stories of 1926 and the Year- 
book of the American Short Story. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien.—Georgian 








Stories, 1926—Canon Sheehan: A Sketch of His Life and Works. 
The Hidden God. By Joseph Husslein.—Certitudes. 
By Wyndham Lewis.—Shorter Notices.— 


Boyle, C.C. 
Eleanore.—The Lion and the Fox. 
Pamphlet Publications. 








Life, Character and Influence of De- 
siderius Erasmus of Rotterdam. By 
John Joseph Mangan. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 2 Vols. $10. 
This work is an endeavor to ap- 

praise an outstanding figure of the 

Renaissance, at once a great scholar, 

an intellectual force, a leader in the 

“new learning,” a master of satire, 

and a stormy petrel of the Reforma- 

tion. The task was not easy. An 
object of the hotly conflicting opin- 
ions of his contemporaries, Erasmus 
has fared equally ill ever since. To 
countless Catholics of his own day 
he was “a pig”; to Luther he was 
“a viper” on whom, as often as he 
prayed, he called down a curse. In 
the wake of Luther’s revolt religious 
antipathies grew to a veritable storm 
of passion and the cautious Eras- 
mus, who sought to steer a middle 
course between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, was beaten upon by the fury 
of both sides, his motives ques- 
tioned, his statements § miscon- 
strued, his very thoughts misread, 

his veracity denied, he himself vil- 

ified. 

Through succeeding generations, 
though partisanship has lost its 
fury it has retained more than a 
little of its bias, and Erasmus is 
frequently praised in exact pro- 


By Rev. Francis 
By Sister M. 


portion to the hurt he is adjudged to 
have inflicted upon the Church. 
From this point of view his career 
was a deliberate and often subtle 
attack upon Catholicism, his pro- 
fessions of fidelity are explained 
away, and he is acclaimed an apostle 
of light whose practical accomplish- 
ment was to have pointed the way 
for Luther. 

Dr. Mangan set himself the task 
of revealing the real Erasmus. He 
refused to accept him on faith as a 
superman, a light-bringer, or a con- 
structive thinker, and the results 
have justified the long and exhaus- 
tive researches implied in these two 
volumes. Dr. Mangan has followed 
Erasmus from birth to death, has 
traced carefully the _ significant 
events of his long and restless life; 
has chronicled his friendships, his 
enmities, and his countless quarrels; 
and has recorded the momentous 
happenings of contemporary history 
without once losing his way among 
their manifold eddies and bewilder- 
ing cross currents. And finally he 
has presented with a generosity for 
which we cannot be too grateful, 
copious letters of Erasmus and ex- 
cerpts from significant replies, until 
gradually there emerges the many- 
sided scholar in his habit as he lived, 
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and he stands full-length before us. 
With skill and unflagging patience 
Dr. Mangan has executed this por- 
trait or rather, having caught Sainte- 
Beuve’s trick, he has let Erasmus 
execute it himself. The result de- 
serves high praise. Here is the man 
himself, like Cicero, Voltaire, and 
Goethe one of the world’s born men 
of letters; master of a satire keen 
and glittering, who was not satis- 
fied to probe into sores but must 
cut into living flesh and leave 
wounds behind whose scars would 
never pass; a monk without a voca- 
tion who pursued the monastic 
orders with tireless malice; a seeker 
for favors who repaid benefactors 
with ingratitude and ridicule; a 
lover of peace who stirred up hor- 
nets’ nests of private wars; a bold 
attacker of what he deemed evils 
whose fits of boldness gave way 
to fears; an advocate of truth who 
did not hesitate to take refuge in 
falsehood; a creature pathetically 
human, impressionable, sensitive, 
timid, swayed by moods and preju- 
dices. 

Erasmus’s great contribution to 
the Renaissance, says Dr. Mangan, 
was first his own enormous literary 
output, and secondly “the spirit 
of emulation and encouragement 
which he excited in all who would 
devote their time and talent to the 
new learning.” On the other hand 
his Moria and Colloquia aroused in 
countless readers “that spirit of lax- 
ity which is always disastrous to re- 
ligion” and which undeniably dark- 
ened judgments and awakened 
doubts. Thus he was doing Luther’s 
work before Luther, whether he 
willed it or no, and his protestations 
of fealty to Rome, his laments over 
Luther’s violence, and his belated 
attack on the reformer’s denial of 
free will only partially availed to 
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Dr. Mangan has ex- 
ecuted a vivid and memorable por- 
trait of the mind and heart of Eras- 
mus which bears the marks of au- 


stem the tide. 


thenticity. He is a constructive 
scholar, not a scatterer of incense. 
He is reverent toward the abiding 
realities as the genuine seeker for 
truth must always be. And he has 
achieved a work which belongs to 
the high traditions of Catholic 
scholarship and which Catholic cul- 
ture cannot afford to ignore. 
3. 3. Re 


Twilight Songs. By Katharine Ty- 
nan. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50. 

This volume of Katharine Ty- 
nan’s poems had an effect on me not 
unlike the effect of Chapman’s 
Homer on Keats—a new world sud- 
denly burst into view. In my igno- 
rance I had thought Catholic poetry 
in English, of exquisite simplicity, 
delicate humor, profound compre- 
hension of life as a whole, expressed 
in endlessly varied but always mu- 
sical rhythm—TI had thought all 
this died pro tempore with Francis 
Thompson and Lionel Johnson. It 
is alive, and at present I am tempted 
to say it is surpassed on all the 
points mentioned above save the 
final one, in Katharine Tynan. 

To begin with her art, by no 
means the least important matter, 
she is a consummate craftsman, 
using every possible variation of 
rhythm within the confines of some 
regular stanza form, from the roll- 
ing pace of a ballad like “The 
Tramping Woman” to the tripping 
steps of a little song like “The Birds 
at Christmas,” or again to the se- 
vere pace of the poem “Winter.” 
As a revealing contrast, consider a 
stanza apiece from “In the Green 
Wood,” and “The Child.” 
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“O blackbird, shout no more, for all 
The listening world is taken in 
thrall, 
Listen to the Immortal strain 
For all that rapture, all that pain 
That toss the heart high as the 
lark 
To the starred Heaven and the blue 
dark. 
In the green wood my eyes were 
wet, 
My heart goes crying and soaring 
yet.” 


* * * 


“The little feet running upon the 
floor 
Bring back to me youth and the 
golden weather, 
O little feet long lost, long hun- 
gered for; 
My heart springs up, light as 
the grey dove’s feather, 
O little feet running upon the 
floor.” 


Nor is the tone more monoto- 
nous. Thirty-seven short lyrics 
are written in almost as many 
moods, from adoration to whimsey, 
from nostalgia to the sheer animal 
joy of life. But in all the variations 
of form and rhythm, in all the dif- 
fering moods, in the many subjects, 
whether Ireland, natural beauties, 
children, human love, or devotional 
songs, is the glow of our religion 
expressed directly, or indirectly in 
the Catholic sacramental view of 
life, that sees shining through the 
maddeningly beautiful things that 
die, a shadow and indeed the reality 
of the Beauty that never has an 
end. 

So much for mere words, flop- 
pings of a blind bat in a loft at 
night, for all they can convey the 
wonders of Katharine Tynan’s 
poems. Any selection is difficult, all 
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are so astounding; the reader him- 
self will have to taste and see how 
rare and royal a banquet has been 
laid out for his delectation. 

BRO. J. 


The Ordinary Ways of the Spiritual 
Life. A Treatise on Ascetic The- 
ology. By Msgr. Albert Farges, 
Ph.D., S.T.D. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $4.50. 

Coming as it does from the pen 
of the former Director of Saint- 
Sulpice at the Catholic Institute of 
Paris, this work bears its own title 
to respectful attention. Monsignor 
Farges’s other work, Mystical Phe- 
nomena, published only last year, 
established his reputation and 
served to place him in his own 
school among the keen controver- 
sialists in matters ascetical and mys- 
tical. Now The Ordinary Ways of 
the Spiritual Life comes to define 
his position still more clearly and to 
add to the already weighty author- 
ity of the moderns. 

This work is written professedly 
according to the principles of St. 
Teresa as declared by the Carmelite 
Congress of Madrid in 1923, but 
whether or not Monsignor Farges’s 
interpretation of those principles is 
the final and only interpretation 
will be matter for serious dispute. 
The author has accepted without 
any reservations the modern distinc- 
tion between ordinary and extraor- 
dinary contemplation together with 
all the directive principles fol- 
lowing upon that distinction. Yet 
there are others, whose scholarship 
and experience in the direction of 
souls are not to be lightly set aside, 
who refuse to accept the distinc- 
tion. Thus, the learned Monsignor, 
on the authority of the great Mis- 
tress of mystical theology, regards 
the prayer of simple regard as the 
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highest point of attainment in the 
general evangelical invitation to per- 
fection or sanctity; there are others 
who, on the same authority, think 
of a higher state as included in this 
same invitation. 

Pure theorizing such as this has 
its due place, but the author’s aim 
in the work under review is pre- 
eminently practical and as a prac- 
tical guide to spiritual development 
we cannot recommend it too highly; 
at least to priests engaged in the 
care of souls. We do not remember 
any spiritual treatise which takes 
into account with such sympathy 
yet with such strict theological pre- 
cision the powers and limitations of 
human nature under the impulses of 
divine grace. The resultant doctrine 
is an asceticism which, under cap- 
able direction, will neither frighten 
the beginner to distraction or to 
abandonment of all spiritual en- 
deavor, nor encourage him in the 
belief that the way to perfection is 
a way of roses. Monsignor Farges’s 
asceticism is veritably an ascesis, a 
training, implying in the spiritual 
realm all that it implies in other 
spheres. 

Many of our guides to Christian 
perfection are dismissed by the har- 
assed director because they seem to 
be entirely out of sympathy with 
the stern realities of nature: with 
diversities of temperament or with 
external circumstances surrounding 
the subject. Monsignor Farges has 
taken sympathetic note of these di- 
versities and, bringing his princi- 
ples to bear with unfailing logic 
upon particular cases, he has ren- 
dered an inestimable service to the 
clergy. Allusions to several physi- 
cal and psychical facts before which 
many a conscientious director has 
bowed in helpless bewilderment 
abound, and the call to a higher life 
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for everyone is emphasized with a 
gentle persuasiveness. 

Our last remark in no way les- 
sens our appreciation of this truly 
valuable work, yet it is only fair to 
the reading public to submit that 
one of the sub-titles, “For the use 
of Seminaries, the Clergy and Lay- 
folk” is not well advised. The 
work will best serve its purpose in 
the hands of directors of souls and 
it is not, properly speaking, a spir- 
itual reading book. It is a guide, 
and an excellent guide. Nemo judex 
causz2 suz, We know that the sub- 
ject, after the perusal of scientific 
treatises on mental, physical and 
spiritual processes, is prone to as- 
sign himself to a particular category; 
and rarely does he do so with ac- 
curacy. He is still more prone to 
seize upon advice which is sympa- 
thetic. And alas! sympathetic ad- 
vice is not always the most con- 
ducive to spiritual vigor. D. D. 


The Road to Xanadu. By John Liv- 
ingston Lowes. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $6.00. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s “inside story” 
of the writing of his famous poem 
“The Raven,” as recounted in his 
Philosophy of Composition, has al- 
ways raised doubts among careful 
readers. At best it is after-the-fact 
evidence of the processes by which a 
poem is produced. But it remains, 
nevertheless, one of the most inter- 
esting of the intimately critical 
documents of modern literature; 
and it was one of the first attempts 
made in American literature to 
trace a poetical work to its genesis. 
It always raises the interesting 
question, who can best tell the 
poet’s story, the story of the imagi- 
native processes which produce his 
poem; can he really tell it himself, 
or is it better told by another? 














Professor Lowes, in this exhaus- 
tive work of his, over six hundred 
pages of research into the mind of 
Coleridge, as that mind is revealed 
in written record, attempts to tell 
Coleridge’s story, to work out in de- 
tail the processes which produced 
“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” 
and “Kubla Khan.” We all know 
the popular psychological theory of 
“the stream of consciousness.” 
Here, the “stream of consciousness” 
which was Coleridge, is as carefully 
reconstructed as record makes pos- 
sible, its action and interaction 
microscopically observed, and the 
results of the observation set down 
in such a way that something very 
like a wide open revelation of the 
poet’s mind in action is given the 
reader. A study of this book (for 
it demands study) creates finally the 
sensation of looking at the light- 
shaft thrown out by a powerful 
searchlight, in that shaft ten thou- 
sand luminous atoms moving, now 
apart, now together, themselves 
joining ultimately to make a new 
rhythmic ray within the greater ray. 
The searchlight—merciless, pitiless, 
burning with the fire of an immense 
curiosity—is the critic’s mind; the 
ray within the ray is Coleridge’s 
mind. 

But it is more than Coleridge’s 
mind; and in this fact lies the value 
of Professor Lowes’s remarkable 
work. It is the poet’s mind, the mind 
of any poet, the working of the hu- 
man imagination, that is revealed. 
You or I may feel that neither “The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner” nor 
“Kubla Khan” are of importance 
enough to command a study of this 
exhaustive kind. The point is, any 
poem worthy of the name is just 
this important; because the poet is 
important—man is important. Per- 
haps the greatest thing that poetry 
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does to man is to confirm him in the 
dignity of his soul. All poetry does 
this; it is not Coleridge’s alone. Dr. 
Lowes’s book is, therefore, impor- 
tant. It is so important, in fact, in 
my opinion, that I feel that every 
student of literature should read it, 
above all, every student of poetry. 
So should every psychologist. And 
the beauty of it all is that, though 
it does exact careful reading—study 
—it is written in gorgeous, vivid 
English, English which, in spite of 
Professor Lowes himself, and Miss 
Repplier, who both reject the word, 
still must be described as “colorful.” 
It is prismatic; and it is as delight- 
fully exciting to read this book as it 
is to watch the colors of a prism 
flash in the light. c. P. 


Cresting the Ridge. By a Sister of 
Notre Dame. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Son. $2.00. 

The author of this work is al- 
ready very favorably known for her 
two excellent books, Spiritual Pas- 
tels, and Rabboni. Her writings 
have sprung from her endeavors to 
bring a sound, lofty and refined 
spirituality into the lives of the 
young women and girls committed 
to her influence. She knows her 
charges as only a woman can. 
Where is the master of the spiritual 
life who could write this para- 
graph? 


“We see so well what clothes be- 
come us, what hats brighten our 
lines of beauty or shadow our de- 
fects; what smiles captivate, what 
manners win, what place in a room 
sets us off to advantage. We see all 
this, but what of our deeper vision 
into the things unseen within our- 
selves and within the hearts of 
others? This is a great question 
and a vital one, for if we see only 
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the things visible to the naked eye we 
are indeed blind and our life will be 
one long litany of sad mistakes, 
wounded hearts, soul-needs unfath- 
omed, treasures lost, and wasted 
years.” 


Here, if we mistake not, is one 
who understands the feminine heart 
and has learned the art of dropping 
truth deftly and painlessly into the 
feminine mind. Her book is, 
throughout, a model of fine psy- 
chology and its high lessons are 
conveyed in a delicate and distin- 
guished style, as this brief extract 
shows. Her writings cannot fail to 
have a good influence on young 
readers of aspiring minds. We 
commend the book especially to 
nuns who have a mission in life 
similar to the author’s. It is prefaced 
by a beautiful little Foreword 
from a great and valiant soul, the 
late Bishop Muldoon of Rockford, 
who but recently completed, to use 
his own words, “the journey to- 
wards the Everlasting Hills.” 

J. F. F. 


The Best Continental Short Stories of 
1925-1926 and the Yearbook of the 
Continental Short Story. Edited 
by Richard Eaton. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

The Best Short Stories of 1926 and 
the Yearbook of the American 
Short Story. Edited by Edward J. 
O’Brien. Same publisher. Same 
price. 

Georgian Stories, 1926. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
These three volumes contain sixty- 

two short stories. I have not read 

them all. But I have read enough 
of them to get a pretty fair slant on 
the short story of our day; for we 
must accept volumes of this kind 
more or less as representative speci- 
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mens; in fact it is, I suppose, for this 
purpose, as much as for entertain- 
ment, that they are published in col- 
lected form. At any rate, here is an 
opportunity to take a sort of labora- 
tory look at the modern short story. 

There is something to be said for, 
and something to be said against, 
the short story of the day, as it is 
herein revealed. As an art form, it 
has perhaps reached perfection; it 
is difficult to see how, merely as a 
form of imaginative writing, it can 
be very much advanced. In fact, so 
far as form goes, I am inclined to 
believe that the short story has 
passed the perfection point and is 
over ripe. I can find no other ex- 
planation for the idiotic meander- 
ings of Gertrude Stein, absolutely 
pointless and really quite crazy. 
How such absurdities come to be 
seriously considered, and included 
in a volumeé like Georgian Stories, is 
beyond me, unless indeed the short 
story is suffering the inevitable dis- 
integration that overtakes all too 
highly technicalized art forms. 

It is the American short story, 
however (not the British, to which 
classification Gertrude Stein hap- 
pily belongs), that loses most by 
supertechnique. Mr. O’Brien’s vol- 
ume, compared to the other two, 
makes this very plain to me; and I 
made this discovery before I read 
the editor’s own admission of the 
fact. “Overloaded with mechanical 
structure and meticulous detail,” is 
the way he puts it. It means simply 
this—that American short story 
writers, clever as they may be, still 
lack, as a body, the genius of the 
European. Nearly all the stories in 
these three volumes are pagan; 
some of them are horrible; and 
some of the most horrible are in Mr. 
Eaton’s book. And yet, when all is 
said and done, the Continental 














stories have a pulsation, a glow, and 
likewise a flavor of life that some- 
how is missing, at least in degree, 
from the American and the British 
stories; from the American stories 
most of all. 

To the above must now be 
added the report of the current vol- 
ume of Mr. O’Brien’s series. Al- 
though the preceding criticism ap- 
plies to this new volume as it does 
to its predecessors, it may be quali- 
fied, on the evidence of the 1927 
output, by this statement: that the 
American short story writer, trying 
to get away from pure mechanism, 
is making a new effort toward sub- 
stance over form; but, alas, is be- 
coming imitative of old world mod- 
els. This, obviously, is not the way 
toward perfection. Nor does Mr. 
O’Brien help with his rather con- 
tradictory dictum that the artist 
must be “impartial” and yet, at the 
same time, must be an interpreter. 
The human interpreter of anything 
human cannot be wholly impartial. 
The artist cannot be impartial, be- 
cause art is partial, xsthetically, 
morally, philosophically. 

In the 1927 volume, the test of 
substance and form is not met by 
such stories as Sherwood Ander- 
son’s “Another Wife.” The form is 
confused, and the English is care- 
less to the point of obscurity. If 
Mr. Anderson were my pupil, I 
would make him do his stories over 
and over again, until he had mas- 
tered the art-form in which he is 
working. Amory Hare in “Three 
Lumps of Sugar” also violates the 
canons of form: she uses coinci- 
dence too freely. Ernest Heming- 
way’s “The Killers” is good drama, 
full of suspense; but the faults 
which Mr. O’Brien finds in the ex- 
patriated American writer in gen- 
eral are all too evident in this spe- 
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cific case: the story is nearly all 


“mechanics.” Oliver La Farge’s 
“North Is Black,” on the other hand, 
is almost technically perfect, pro- 
foundly moving, and absolutely in 
the American genre. So is Rose 
Wilder Lane’s striking and stirring 
“Yarbwoman,” and “The Pawn- 
shop,” by John S. Sexton. This 
beautifully done piece of work, it 
will interest CaTHOLIC WorLD read- 
ers to learn, appeared first in the 
columns of this magazine. It is one 
of the best things in Mr. O’Brien’s 
volume; it has suspense from the 
first word, deep feeling, and uni- 
versal implications. True, it is al- 
most a mere sketch, instead of a 
story. Mr. Wister’s “The Right Hon- 
orable the Strawberries,” on the 
other hand, is more than a short 
story; it is a novelette. It should 
not have been included, for it does 
not exemplify short story technique. 
The yearbooks included in three 
of the volumes supply some inter- 
esting information. THE CATHOLIC 
Wor _p, I note, is ranked highly by 
Mr. O’Brien in his “averages”; of 
the stories published therein from 
October, 1925, to August, 1926, he 
rates eighteen in the “distinctive” 
class, while of those published be- 
tween September, 1926, and July, 
1927, nineteen receive that classifi- 
cation. Cc. P. 


Canon Sheehan: A Sketch of His 
Life and Works. By Rev. Fran- 
cis Boyle, C.C. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.00. 

When Canon Sheehan, thirty 
years ago, published My New Curate 
he struck a new note in literature 
by his brilliant description of cler- 
ical life. At the recent unveiling 
of his statue from the chisel of the 
London artist Doyle Jones, men of 
every rank and religious conviction 
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dathered at Doneraile, to pay their 
tribute to the genius of the humble 
country priest. It was emphasized 
by the speakers, notably by Lord 
Castletown and by Bishop Browne 
of the Cloyne Diocese, that to keep 
alive the memory of Canon Sheehan 
hy the reading of his works was a 
fain alike to literature and reli- 
gion. 

We therefore justly welcome this 
sketch by a priest of Armagh, the 
ancient see whence came the first 
important MS. of Celtic writing and 
the first note of the glorious Gos- 
pel that made St. Patrick the pa- 
tron of Ireland. Whilst Father 
Francis Boyle merely claims to have 
written a bare sketch of his hero, 
he has succeeded in pointing out 
both the principles that guided 
Canon Sheehan in his writing and 
the sources whence he drew his in- 
spiration. We have here an account 
of the early life, the student days, 
the missionary and pastoral career 
with its special appeal to the chil- 
dren and the young men, of the 
parish priest of Doneraile. Reading 
and writing were his recreation, but 
they did not lack method and regu- 
larity. These are well indicated by 
our author who adds to his volume 
a description of the more complete 
sources of information regarding 
the life and work of this humble 
yet most remarkable priest. Canon 
Sheehan was not only a writer with 
a singular genius for dramatic de- 
scription, but he had the intuitions 
of a prophet, much like his younger 
contemporary, Robert Hugh Ben- 
son, who foresaw the development 
of the Irish race in its unbroken 
struggle for freedom. His power as 
an observer and as a_ practical 


theologian concentrates in his won- 
derful portrait of Daddy Dan in My 
New Curate. 


It is to be noted, how- 
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of Father 
Phelan regarding the origin of the 
novel, as given by our author, is 


ever, that the account 


somewhat at fault. A more correct 
version may be found in the larger 
biography (Longmans, Green & 
Co.). 

American readers will be glad to 
know that the life of Canon Shee- 
han has a special and national inter- 
est for them on account of its inti- 
mate relation with our present Chief 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, son 
of the author of The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table, whose visits to 
and correspondence with the Canon 
reveal a friendship of peculiar 
charm between two men _ widely 
apart on social and _ national 
grounds. H. J. H. 


The Eucharist in 
Scripture, History, and The 
Church’s Teaching Throughout 
the Ages. Synopsis of the Screen 
Portrayal. By Joseph Husslein, 
S.J. New York: National Film 
Producers, Inc. 

Whatever hesitation one might 
have concerning either the feasi- 
bility or the propriety of utilizing 
the silver screen for a dramatic por- 
trayal of the Eucharistic Mystery of 
Faith must be dispelled by the read- 
ing of the synopsis of the scenario 
of the film drama written for this 
purpose by Father Husslein. It is 
another instance of the house- 
holder of the Gospel story who 
brings forth from his treasure new 
things and old; a modern example 
of putting old wine in new bottles, 
the most recent method of forceful 
presentation being pressed into 
service for the propagation of the 
age-old doctrine of the Church. 

The Hidden God presents the 
sacred drama of the Holy Eucha- 
rist in four parts. The first is the 


The Hidden God. 
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witness of Holy Scripture: Begin- 
ning with the foreshadowings in 
the sacrifice of Melchisedech and 
the manna rained down from 
heaven, the testimony proceeds to 
the words of promise by the lake- 
side in Galilee and the memorable 
night of institution at the Last Sup- 
per and then to the consummation 
of the Sacrifice on Mount Calvary. 
Part two tells of the dawn of Eu- 
charistic worship in the Cenacle and 
in the Catacombs, concluding with 
the pageant of the Mystery of Faith 
made possible by the conversion of 
Constantine. The third part, styled 
the “Adoration of the Nations,” 
links the Holy Eucharist with the 
progress of Christianity as It is in- 
troduced in turn to the nations of 
Europe and to the Western World, 
the concluding picture being the 
homage of all peoples of Occident 
and Orient to the Hidden Lord of 
the Blessed Sacrament. The final 
portion is entitled, “The Progress 
of Devotion,” and brings before us 
the feast of Corpus Christi and the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart, the 
Eucharistic Congresses and the ful- 
fillment of the prophecy of Mal- 
achias in the offering of the Mass 
belting the world with a continuous 
act of sacrifice, the whole conclud- 
ing with a pageant of Apocalyptic 
proportions, representing the Eu- 
charistic homage of the ages. 

If we might venture one word of 
criticism it would be that perhaps 
the drama has been made too inclu- 
sive so that the episodes rather 
crowd one another. It seems to us 
that some might have been omitted 
without sacrifice of essential mat- 
ter and with added intensity of the 
general theme. There are certain 
incidents which the author cleverly 
links with the Blessed Eucharist but 
which have no very close associa- 
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tion with It, as for example, the in- 
troduction of Christopher Columbus 
and of the Jesuit Martyrs of North 
America. Then too the appearance of 
the Little Flower seems warranted 
rather as a response to a popular 
devotion than as an evidence of 
special Eucharistic devotion. We 
would rather see a few salient epi- 
sodes quite fully developed than 
many momentarily presented at the 
risk of a confused picture remain- 
ing in the mind of the spectator. 

We trust that Father Husslein 
will be fortunate in securing for the 
portrayal of his picture epic of the 
Holy Eucharist, such actors and 
such equipment as will insure the 
reverent and accurate telling of his 
story, and that the result may mean 
for millions a better understanding 
and a keener appreciation of that 
sublime mystery which is the cen- 
ter of Catholic devotion and the 
focus of Catholic worship. 

Ww. J. iL. 


Certitudes. By Sister M. Eleanore. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 

Sister Eleanore is Dean of English 
at St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, and a large part, and the 
more valuable part, of this volume 
of Essays, deals with themes re- 
lated to that office. The chapters 
which discuss the New Poetry, The 
Alleged Pessimism of the American 
Novel, The Arts of Reading and Writ- 
ing and kindred subjects, are valu- 
able contributions to the increasing 
volume of Catholic criticism. One 
of the greatest needs of our day in 
English-speaking countries, is the 
building up of a genuine artistic 
Catholic literature, to replace what 
is too often crude in craftsmanship 
and merely pietistic. The present 
sane and sprightly volume, so bal- 
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anced in its attitude towards mod- 
ern tendencies in poetry and fiction, 
and so humorously wise or wisely 
humorous, is a valuable aid to that 
end. Sister Eleanore writes with 
wide knowledge of her subject and 
deep insight, and Catholic writers 
who turn her pages cannot fail of 
inspiration and suggestion for their 
task. 

The book is written with cheery 
independence of current canons, yet 
never in the acrid and superior man- 
ner of many critics. A disarming 
humility that never impairs the 
vigor with which the writer’s own 
views are expressed, a broad human 
outlook on life, an optimism that is 
based on faith rather than on tem- 
perament and mood, and an evidence 
of culture which gives authority to 
the views expressed, make this a 
notable book. It is to be hoped that 
Sister Eleanore may some day find 
opportunity to give us a work of 
more elaborate and sustaining char- 
acter concerning the themes here 
treated with such suggestiveness 
and in so convincing and charming 


a style. S. B. J. 
The Lion and the Fox. By Wynd- 
ham Lewis. New York: Harper 


& Bros. $4.00. 

The reading of Shakespeare books 
—TI mean books about Shakespeare 
—is a habit. Once one begins it, he 
is lost; he soon becomes an addict. 
And he suffers much from it. In 
the fear of missing something good, 
he lets nothing go by; and this be- 
ing true, he inevitably reads many 
a dull, pompous tome. He even 
grows suspicious, a little ... and 
then a book like this comes along, 
—and once more he’s a goner! 

Here is a big, saucy volume about 
Shakespeare that, in spite of its size, 
avoids being formidable; thanks to 
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the Machiavellian title, it invites at 
first glance. The second glance pro- 
vokes. The outcome of it all is that 
one reads on and on, teased, an- 
noyed, held in suspense, interested, 
even amused; sailing in a half will- 
ing, half resisting fashion through 
the rarefied air of nearly four hun- 
dred pages of breath-taking clever- 
ness and erudition, and landing 
suddenly (in the wee sma’ hours) 
on an earth which somehow is just 
a little more interesting than ever 
before—because this book was writ- 
ten. What is it about Mr. Lewis’s 
book that annoys? Well, for one 
thing bad English; his rather silly 
little mannerism, for instance, of in- 
sisting on spelling english—like 
that, and french—like that, and 
german—like that. His jerky, nerv- 
ous phrasing. Bad English, I call 
it. But he has so much to give, of 
refreshing information, of penetrat- 
ing comment, of witty interpreta- 
tion, that in the end one forgives 
him his overdone gestures. His 
book is really valuable. I know of 
no other that supplies so illuminat- 
ing a background for Shakespeare; 
that offers so many original, and 
convincing, clues to the solution of 
the mystery that is Shakespeare. 
The Italian influence on Elizabethan 
England is made so plain here 
that, somehow, the London of the 
Bard will never seem quite the same 
again; and as for Master Will him- 
self—Wyndham Lewis has made 
him come nearer to me, in the plays, 
than he has ever been before. In 
short, Mr. Lewis’s “hunt in the 
mind of Shakespeare” has discov- 
ered a new, a living, a very real 
Shakespeare to me. I can’t see how 
any student of Shakespeare can af- 
ford to miss reading this valuable 
(and, I still say, provoking) book. 
C. P. 














Shorter Notices.—The versatility 
of the brilliant English convert 
priest, Father “Ronnie” Knox, never 
quite loses its power to astonish. 
Oxford don, combatant of Anglican 
modernism, apologist and satirist, 
seminary professor, “colyumnist” 
for London papers, and now a pop- 
ular writer of detective stories!— 
no mean record for a secular priest 
in a country where the priesthood 
is no sinecure. The Three Taps 
(New York: Simon & Schuster. 
$2.00) will not lessen Father Knox’s 
reputation for creating a first class 
mystery and for keeping up the 
mystification until the very end. 
Murder, suicide or accident, with an 
insurance investigator and a Scot- 
land Yard officer—not the old 
“dumb” kind of earlier novels— 
hard at work such is the ensemble. 
Angela, the wife of the investigator, 
is one of the most delightful women 
in recent fiction and the portrait of 
the Catholic Bishop of Bulford and 
his convert-parson secretary is a 
splendid piece of characterization.— 
Tyrers’ Lass, by M. E. Francis and 
Agnes Blundell (St. Louis: B. Her- 
der Book Co. $2.00), is another 
English novel that is full of power- 
ful writing, of genuine emotion, of 
faithful local color. The story is laid 
amongst the cotton mill workers in 
Lancashire, where the stanchest and 
most devout of England’s hereditary 
Catholics are found. They are in- 
tensely English in their independ- 
ence and their reticence—looking 
askance at the less restrained Celtic 
ardors of the Irish workers who 
have settled in their midst—and 
profoundly Catholic in their attach- 
ment to “the Holy Feyther” and 
their own clergy. Tyrers’ Lass has 
depicted these people with a fidelity 
which only those who have lived in 
that part of England will be fully 
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able to recognize. In few other places 
can the transforming power of 
Catholicism—bringing rays of spir- 
itual beauty into the dreariest of in- 
dustrial civilizations—be so clearly 
perceived. 

Time is too precious a thing to 
waste; and the basic thing about 
The Thunderer (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.50), by E. Barring- 
ton, is that not only the reader, but 
also the writer of it, wastes time. It 
is one of those books that might just 
as well not have been written. It 
consists of a fictionized love-life of 
Napoleon; it tells the story of his 
passion for Josephine, the motive 
force that made him the conqueror 
of Europe. When she married the 
rising Corsican however, to tie him 
to the car of the Directory at the 
command of Barras, she became, 
says the author, his evil spirit. She 
failed to love him to distraction and 
thus was responsible for much of 
the evil he did later. Hers is the 
blame, then, for her own unkindly 
fate. And so on to satiety. Obvi- 
ously, interest is as far to seek here 
as worth; both are conspicuously 
missing.—What we like especially 
about the poems in Father Feeney’s 
book, In Towns and Little Towns 
(New York: The America Press. 
$1.50), is their consistent simplicity. 
There is no straining after bizarre 
effects, no studied planting of ex- 
otic words. The poet’s lines are 
smooth and unlabored, his subjects 
homely and familiar. You have seen 
his “Traffic Cop” on Fifth Avenue, 
have passed by his “Crossing Tend- 
er” many a time on Long Island, 
and his “Family Overhead” lives in 
the apartment above you. There is 
just one instance where poetic li- 
cense is abused. That is where our 
poet recounts in “Wealth” the num- 
ber of things one can buy for a 
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penny. It can’t be done—not now- 
adays. There are no great poems in 
this collection but there are many 
good ones. The young Jesuit au- 
thor will doubtless go on to things 
bigger and more ambitious. But we 
like him as he is. Leonard Feeney 
belongs to the Joyce Kilmer school 
and we hope it will be long before he 
graduates.—An unbelieving father, 
who hates city life with an intense 
hatred, leaves his two children, a 
boy and a girl, to the guardianship 
of a Protestant country pastor. How 
these children find their way from a 
crude, sentimental Protestantism to 
the Church is told in a simple 
interesting way in The White Light, 
by Dr. Leonora Arent (Boston: 
The Christopher Publishing House. 
$2.00). The conscientious minister 
has a difficult problem to face in 
his anti-prohibition congregation, 
which seems to be modeled on some 
village well known to the writer. 
But he is faithful to a difficult trust, 
which in the end brings about its 
reward. 

To the making of His Mother: The 
Life History of Mary, the Mother of 
Christ (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.25), a tender and reverent 
tribute to Our Lady, Mrs. Alice W. 
Darton brings a richness of scholar- 
ship, a fineness of spirituality, and 
an artistic sense, that are by no 
means common in our books of 
piety. Many years of devout read- 
ing and meditation must have gone 
into the preparation. Beginning 
with the ancestry of Our Blessed 
Mother, each period is taken up in 
logical order and minutely pictured 
through an unusually vivid power 
of constructive imagination. The 


author is by no means backward in 
making use of the so-called apocry- 
phal Scriptures, though it is very 
clear that she possesses a correct 
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evaluation of them. The cameo 
character sketch of St. Joseph is 
much more satisfying than I have 
found many longer ones to be. There 
is a pleasant absence of anything 
like sentimentality when Mrs. Dar- 
ton takes up the more tragic mo- 
ments in the life of the Blessed 
Mother. Indeed, it is an ideal book 
of spiritual reading and priests will 
find it stimulating and suggestive in 
the preparation of May sermons and 
other Marian devotions.—The Way 
of the Cross (Ditchling, Sussex, Eng- 
land: St. Dominic’s Press; Ameri- 
can agent: Francis White, 2 Wall 
Street, New York), a little pamphlet, 
which consists merely of black-and- 
white reproductions of Eric Gill’s 
Stations in Westminster Cathedral, 
each with some lines from the “Sta- 
bat Mater,” is an exquisite, though 
small and inexpensive, example of 
the works of the Dominican Terti- 
aries who run St. Dominic’s Press. 
All their larger works are done on 
hand-made, deckle-edge paper, in 
perfect type; while the illustrations, 
in their idealized conceptions, clear 
and smooth lines, and balanced 
composition, are typical of all great 
art, whether ancient or modern. 
And the subject matter, whether old 
carols, books of recipes, works on 
art and economics, original poetry 
of fantasy or adoration or both, or 
parts of the Liturgy, is in the 
noblest Catholic tradition, at once 
exquisite and robust. No one who 
loves the arts, and no one who 
would convince the youth of to-day 
that that unchanging Church is for- 
ever green and modern, can afford 
to pass by these books.—Of the vari- 
ous collections of brief quotations 
for daily reading that have been 
published in this series, Mr. Alan 
McDougall’s Thoughts from St. 
Francis de Sales for Every Day (New 
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York: Benziger Bros. $1.10) seems 
to be easily the best. Painstaking 
discrimination has given us for each 
day a pregnant “Thought” that 
might well be used for meditation or 
affective prayer. The brief bibli- 
ography at the end will, we may 
hope, encourage wider reading of 
the saintly bishop’s own works. 
Any historical or doctrinal writ- 
ing on liturgical worship from Dr. 
Gihr’s pen is at least assured of the 
readers that he has made by his 
classical work on the Mass. The 
present volume Dies Irz, translated 
by Rev. Joseph J. Schmit (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $1.50), does not 
approach the size or the exhaustive 
completeness of the book referred 
to, but within the limits of its sub- 
ject it has compressed an amazing 
amount of theology and devotion 
into less than two hundred pages. 
It takes the form of a dogmatic and 
ascetical commentary on the beauti- 
ful sequence of the Mass for the 
Dead, dealing with the poem stanza 
by stanza. The Latin version of the 
Roman Missal and an English trans- 
lation precede the commentary. 
This book will, it is to be hoped, in- 
crease the number of those who 
study and love the Roman Rite and 
seek therein their inspiration and 
spiritual nourishment.—Sister Marie 
Paula, Ph.D., of the Sisters of Char- 
ity, in Living for God (New York: 
Benziger Bros. $1.50), has given us 
a discerning series of conferences 
for religious women on the ideals of 
the religious life, the necessity of 
cultivating the social virtues, the 
need of mortification and prayer, 
the help to be found in solid devo- 
tions, the Mass, and the Sacraments 
of Penance and the Holy Eucharist, 
the nature and scope of the vows, 
and the value of purity of intention. 
As Cardinal Hayes says in his 
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Preface, her book is at once “delight- 
fully human and deeply spiritual.” 
Speaking of the sister who “unwise- 
ly” practices mortification by keep- 
ing aloof from the innocent little 
jokes of her comrades in recrea- 
tion time, she pertinently asks: “I 
wonder if any glory accrues to God 
from her mortification or her labor?” 
And again: “Prayer causes our 
heart to grow hot within us, and 
the fire of love for God to flame out. 
It leads us to God who is charity; it 
is the key that opens His Heart to 
us and opens our hearts to Him.” 

The White Friars, by Rev. P. R. 
McCaffrey, Ord. Carm. (Dublin: M. 
H. Gill & Co. $6.00), is the first com- 
plete history of the Carmelites that 
has been published in English. It 
was indeed a difficult task to gather 
together the necessary material, for 
the Reformation in England wan- 
tonly destroyed many a precious 
document in the old Carmelite li- 
braries. Father Zimmerman and 
Father Rushe in their histories, con- 
fined themselves chiefly to the 
Fathers of the Reform. Father Mc- 
Caffrey has completed their labors, 
and we now possess, despite the loss 
of many documents, a detailed his- 
tory of the Carmelite apostolate in 
England, Ireland and Scotland. After 
a few chapters on the origin and 
rule of the Carmelite Order, the bi- 
ography of St. Simon Stock, and a 
sketch of the scapular devotion, the 
author traces the history of the 
White Friars from the thirteenth 
century to the present day. The lat- 
est statistics (1918) give us 112 con- 
vents of Calced Carmelite Friars 
with 2,800 members, and 172 con- 
vents of Discalced Carmelite Friars 
with 1,900 members. The book con- 
cludes with a list of Carmelite saints 
and beati, together with a descrip- 
tion of the liturgy and ceremonial 
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peculiar to the Order.—The Arch- 
bishop of Tarsus, the Most Rev. 
Alexis Lepicier, O.S.M., in The Eu- 
charistic Priest (New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $2.00), has elaborated a 
conference he gave during the Eu- 
charistic Congress of Siena to the 
clergy of that city on the relations 
of the Blessed Eucharist to the Cath- 
olic priesthood. After an introduc- 
tory chapter on the dignity of the 
priesthood, the author treats of the 
Eucharist as the origin of the 
priest’s fervor and fruitful aposto- 
late, and the Mass as the source and 
means of priestly sanctification. He 
has words of advice on the study of 
Eucharistic theology, the adminis- 
tering of Holy Communion to the 
sick and dying, the care of the taber- 
nacle and the altar.—A peregrinat- 
ing reviewer, absent from his pro- 
fessorial chair on a lecture tour, and 
consequently late in receiving the 
book, is the cause of a delay which 
we deeply deplore, in the reviewing 
of In the City of God, Father Thomas 
F. Burke’s choice book of poems. 
The rich simplicity of its unadorned 
cover of beige and blue gives an ink- 
ling of the quality of its content, 
which is true poetry, seeking its in- 
spiration sometimes in nature, but 
oftener in religious themes, and 
marked by the double vision of 
priest and poet. There are some 
seventy poems in all, of varying 
length, the volume closing with a 
Via Dolorosa in the form of sonnet 
meditations, where the poet is at his 
best. In our February number there 
will be an adequate review of Fa- 
ther Burke’s work. 


Pamphlet Publications.—The Fam- 
ily, a social and ethnologic study by 
the Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J., is an 
important review of the changing 
attitude of anthropology towards 
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the family and the modern dangers 
which threaten it (St. Louis, Mo.: 
Central Bureau of the Central 
Verein. 15 cents). The Queen’s 
Work Press, also of St. Louis, gives 
us a view of Christian Marriage by 
the Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Father 
Lord is also responsible for a charm- 
ing Novena in Honor of The Little 
Flower (10 cents each). 

Modern Psychology and the Mass, 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., is a 
thoughtful study in the psychology 
of religion; Very Rev. Joseph Mc- 
Sorley, C.S.P., elucidates that very 
beautiful doctrine of the Church, 
the Communion of Saints; forceful 
and beautiful are the Stations of the 
Cross by Paul Claudel, translated 
from the French by the Rev. John J. 
Burke, C.S.P.; a new edition of the 
Stations of the Cross, by Cardinal 
Newman, is helpfully illustrated by 
the striking pictures of Léon Per- 
rault (N. Y.: The Paulist Press. 5 
cents each). 

The Manliness of St. Paul, by Rev. 
Walter Macdonald, throws interest- 
ing lights on this vivid personality; 
Archbishop Duhig offers excellent 
advice to Catholic girls Facing Life 
(Melbourne: Australian Catholic 
Truth Society. 5 cents each). Me- 
mento provides an exceedingly com- 
plete and attractive means for fol- 
lowing a funeral Mass; Luther and 
Tetzel, by Rev. Sidney F. Smith, S.J., 
is a valuable addition to the his- 
torical papers; The Great Truths 
are presented as short meditations 
for December, in the well-known 
manner of Rev. Richard F. Clarke, 
S.J. (Brooklyn, N. Y.: International 
Catholic Truth Society. 5 cents 
each). 

The Catholic Mind (October 8), 
reprints President Coolidge’s ad- 
dress on “Education,” coupled with 
an address by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
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F. Smith, presenting the great duty 
of educating children for God; “The 
Firm Government of Faith,” “The 
Episcopacy and the Church,” and 
“The Gift of Faith,” are a group of 
sermons, expounding the pastoral 
office and its place in the life and 
mission of the Church (October 22d). 
In the issue of November 8th, the 
“Doctrinal Groundwork of Catholic 
Charities,” “Social Service and the 
Community,” and “A Real Social 
Worker” (St. Peter Claver) are pre- 
sented; for careful and thoughtful 
study, we recommend “The Joint 
Pastorals of the Hierarchy of Ire- 
land” (November 22d) (New York: 
The America Press. 5 cents an is- 
sue). 

Margaret Mackenzie tells The 
Story of Our Lord very attractively 
“for little children” (London: Cath- 
olic Truth Society. 5 cents). In- 
structive and interesting medita- 
tions on The Joyful Mysteries, The 
Sorrowful Mysteries, and The Glori- 
ous Mysteries, by Rev. D. Donnelly, 
S.J., will be helpful in vitalizing the 
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bert Power, S.J., presents as prob- 
lems which Christ alone can solve, 
Passion’s Flame and Pain’s Tyran- 
ny, and Life’s Riddle and Death’s 
Mystery; On Reading the Gospels 
and Scriptures Generally, by Rod- 
ney Pope, will encourage the prac- 
tice, so highly recommended, of 
daily reading of Scripture; The 
Archbishops of Cashel, by Rev. M. 
Maher, B.D., Adm., offers an inter- 
esting bit of church history and bi- 
ography in Ireland (Dublin: Irish 
Catholic Truth Society. 5 cents 
each). 

The latest issue of “Xaveriana” 
presents a striking Indian character, 
Acoka, the Pious, who lived in the 
third century before Christ (Lou- 
vain: 11 Rue des Récollets). 

The quarterly publication of The 
Catholic Guild of Israel is full of in- 
terest for those concerned in the 
conversion of Israel. In IJnterna- 
tional Conciliation for October, John 
S. Sly traces in a lucid way the 
“Genesis of the Universal Postal 
Union” (New York: 405 West 117th 





recitation of the Rosary. Rev. Al- Street. 5 cents). 
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